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TO   EARL  SPENCER,   K.G.  &c. 


MY  LORD, 

The  good  sense  of  two  centuries  has  confirmed  Bacon's 
opinion  of  dedications ;  "  that  books^  such  as  are  worthy  the 
"  name  of  books^  ought  to  have  no  patrons  but  truth  and  reason.'' 
Your  Lordship'3  name  therefore  is  prefixed  to  these  Essays, 
not  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  the  publick,  but  as  a  tribute 
due  to  a  great  statesman,  who  is  an  illustrious  example  of  the 
effects  which  may  be  expected  from  good  education.  Sir 
William  Jones  thirty  years  ago  pronounced  of  his  pupil, 
"  This  man  will  serve  his  country/' 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  Lord, . 
With  much  respect  and  esteem. 

Your  Lordship's  faithful  Servant, 

nicHARD  LOVELL  EDGEWORTH. 
Edgeworthstowiij 

May,  1808. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  READER. 

It  was  difficult  to  find  a  proper  title  for  the  following  Essays.  That 
which  has  been  adopted  is  confessedly  liable  to  objection.  The  terra 
Profession  is  usually  confined  to  the  Church,  the  Law,  Physic,  aqd  Arms; 
but  in  fact,  Gentlemen,  Statesmen,  and  Princes,  exercise  functions  of  the 
highest  consequence  in  the  state :  and  no  word  seems  more  proper  to 
designate  their  occupations  than  the  term  Profession. 

Circumlocution  is  unfit  for  a  title  page :  what  a  man  wishes  to  pur- 
chase should  have  a  distinct  and  short  name,  by  which  he  may  inquire 
for  what  he  wants.  ''  Professional  Education"  has  therefore  been  chosen 
as  the  least  objectionable,  the  shortest^  and  most  comprehensive  ti^le  for 
these  Essays. 

It  will  probably  be  thought,  that  the  ideas  which  have  been  deve- 
loped in  "  Practical  Education*'  may  be  repeated  in  this  volume,  and 
that  new  form,  instead  of  new  substance,  is  now  offered  to  the  publick. 
The  author  hopes,  that  he  has  not  hitherto  given  any  just  grounds  for 
such  a  supposition.  It  is  however  impossible,  to  write  upon  the  educa- 
tion peculiarly  adapted  to  the  principal  professions,  without  recommend- 
ing for  each  of  them  such  modes  of  instruction,  and  such  habits,  as  are 
common  to  them  all ;  or  without  alluding  to  circumstances  that  have 
been  elsewhere  detailed. 

A  writer  is  required,  by  the  great  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  make 
his  book  a  whole,  which  shall  contain  all  that  the  reader  wishes  to  be 
informed  of  upon  the  subject  laid  before  him :  and  at  the  same  time  an 
author  is  liable  to  censure,  if  he  r^^eat  himself,  or  if  he  ostentatiously 
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refer  the  reader  to  his  former  writings.  To  shun  these  extremes,  I  have 
C9.refully  looked  over  the  followmg  sheets,  to  determme  how  much  of 
what  they  contain  may  be  traced  to  ^*  Practical  Education;^  and  the 
result  of  this  examination  induces  me  to  believe,  that  the  substance  of 
about  twenty  of  the  subsequent  pages  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts 
of  that  work;  and  to  save  the  reader  trouble  on  this  point,  references 
are  made  in  the  margin  by  an  asterisk  to  **  Practical  Educat^qq^" 
.  wherever  it  is  distinctly  alluded  to. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  book  consists  of  general  remarks  upon  the 
cultivation  of  those  qualities  and  talents,  which  are  neeessary  or  usefi;il 
in  every  profession;  and  it  is  consequently  more  analogous  than  any 
other  chapter  to  what  has  been  said  in  our  former  work.  If  this  appear 
as  a  redundance,  the  fault  arises  fix)m  want  of  skill,  and  not  from  want 
of  care. 

Another  difficulty  occurred.  In  writing  didactically,  the  use  of  that 
disgusting  pronoun  I,  or  the  more  important  We,  saves  much  trouble 
and  much  circumlocution;  this  mode  of  writing  therefore  had  been 
adopted ;  but  by  the  advice  of  a  judicious  friend  the  whole  has  been 
revised  witii  no  small  expense  of  time  and  trouble,  to  expunge  the  ob- 
noxious pronouns.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  to  give  an^unequi- 
vocal  proof  of  that  industry,  which  never  should  relax,  from  an  author's 
becoming  more  familiar  with  the  press ;  and  of  that  deference  for  the 
publick,  which  its  former  favours  should  exalt  into  respectful  gratitude. 


RICHARD  LOVELL  EDGEWOiRIH. 

Edgeworthfttown> 

April,  1808. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

ON  THE  CHOICE  OF,  A  PROFESSION, 

•*  Those,  who  attain  any  excellence,  commonly  spend  life 
"  in  one  pursuit ;  for  excellence  is  not  often  obtained  upon 
"  easier  terms.  But  to  the  particular  species  of  excellence 
"  men  are  directed,  not  by  an  ascendant  planet,  or  predomi- 
"  nating  humour,  but  by  the  first  book  which  they  read,  some 
"  early  conversation  which  they  heard.  Or  some  accident  which 
"  excited  ardour  and  emulation/'  This  opinion  was  not  one 
of  those,  which  Dr.  Johnson  defended  in  conversation  merely 
for  the  sake  of  victory,  but  one  by  which  he  abided  on  re- 
flection, and  which  he.  seems  anxious  to  inculcate  in  his  writ- 
ings: not  content  with  expressing  it  thus  decidedly  in  his 
Life  of  Pope,  he  repeats  it  in  still  stronger  terms  in  the  Life  of 
Cowley: 
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"  In  tKe  window  of  his  mother's  room  lay  Spenser's  Fairy 
Queen,  in  which  Cowley  took  very  early  delight  to  read,  till 
by  feeling  the  charms  of  verse,  he  became,  as  he  relates, 
irrecoverably  a  poet.  Such  are  the  accidents,  which,  some-- 
times  remembered,  and  perhaps  sometimes  forgotten,  pro- 
**  duce  that  particular  designation  of  mind  and  propensity  for 
"  some  certain  science  or  employment,  which  is  commonly 
**  called  genius.  The  true  genius  is  a  mind  of  large  gene- 
"  ral  powers,  accidentally  determined  to  some  particular 
"  direction.'' 

Whether  the  circumstances  which  are  likely  to  form  the 
taste  occur  by  chance,  or  result  from  design,  the  effect  on  the 
mind  would  probably  be  similar.  If,  instead  of  Cowley's 
chancing  to  find  the  Fairy  Queen  on  the  window  seat  of  his 
mother's  room,  it  had  been  put  into  his  hands  by  his  mother 
or  any  of  his  friends,  it  would  have  given  him  the  same  plea- 
sure^  and  would  have  equally  tended  to  prepossess  him  in 
£Eivour  of  poetry. 

If  such  slight  circumstances  in  childhood  have  decided 
youth  to  a  particular  pursuit,  with  how  much  more  certainty 
might  we  expect  that  education,  which  is  a  continued  series 
of  motives  directed  to  one  purpose,  should  form  the  taste 
and  habits  to  any  employment  or  profession  ?  If  it  were  an 
established  fact,  that  there  really  exists  such  a  thing  as 
natural  genius^  parefits  would  do  wisely  to  wait  till  its  indi- 
cations appear,  2wid  they  should  let  their  children  choose 
their  own  professions,  in  consequence  of  their  predominating 
inclinations. 
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But  if  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  actual  existence  of  pe- 
culiar genius,  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  lo  believe, 
that  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  can  be  directed  by  circum- 
stances to  any  particular  object,  prudent  parents  would  decide 
as  early  as  possible  what  the  professions  of  their  children  are 
to  be,  and  would  trust  securely  to  the  power  of  education.  In 
this  point  of  view  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  long- 
contested  question  concerning  genius,  not  merely  as  a  subject 
of  curious  speculation,  but  of  immediate  practical  utility. 

That  all  human  beings  are  naturally  equal  in  their  capa- 
cities, is  not  asserted  by  any,  even  of  those  authors  who  deny 
the  existence  of  peculiar  genius ;  a  difference  in  the  power  of 
attention,  arising  from  the  vivacity  of  the  perceptions  of  plea- 
sure or  pain,  and  a  difference  in  the  acuteness  or  strength  of 
the  organs  of  the  senses,  must  be  admitted.  Some  children 
have  peculiar  delicacy  of  ear ;  others  superior  quickne^l^  and 
accuracy  of  eye ;  these  are  most  likely,  as  far  as  natural  dis- 
position is  concerned,  to  succeed  as  painters,  those  as  musi- 
cians. The  child  who  has  well-formed  limbs,  and  great  bodily 
agility,  is  better  calculated  to  be  a  dancer,  than  one  of  a  heavy, 
clumsy  make,  and  of  a  dull  spirit ;  and  that  some  young  peo- 
pie,  from  their  naturally  robust  constitutions,  are  better  suited 
than  others  of  feeble  health,  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  active 
professions,  no  reasonable  person  will  deny.  Ifis  also  admitted, 
that,  even  at  an  early  age,  some  children  show  more  memory, 
and  some  more  imagination,  than  others.  Some  perscHis  attri- 
bute this  difference  to  a  superiority  or  inferiority  in  particular 
organs  or  faculties  of  the  mind,  called  memory  or  invention; 
others  deny  the  existence  of  such  separate  organs,  and  attri- 
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bute  all  these  intellectual  varieties  to  an  original  difference  in 
the  vivacity  of  the  perceptions  of  pleasure  and  pain.  It  is 
scarcely  possible,  and  fortunately  it  is  immaterial  to  our  pre- 
sent business,  to  decide  this  question.  To  whichever  cause 
this  original  difference  be  ascribed,  it  is  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  amazing  superiority,  or  inferiority, 
which  appears  between  the  capacity  of  one  individual  and 
another,  after  education  is  completed.  Infant  prodigies  are 
exceptions :  there  are  dwarfs  and  giants  in  the  intellectual  as 
in  the  material  world;  but  their  stature  never  rises  or  de- 
scends to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brobdignag,  or  Lilliput. 
Here  is  nothing  that  should  prevent  a  wise  parent  from  deter- 
mining early  on  the  profession  of  his  child;  for  call  it  natural 
vivacity,  call  it  natural  genius,  the  predisposition  is  of  so  in- 
considerable an  amount,  that  it  cannot  reasonably  influence 
the  decision.  But  the  popular  partisans  of  natural  genius  go 
far  beyond  all  these  nice  metaphysicians,  and  boldly  assert, 
that  there  is  a  natural  predominant  propensity  in  the  mind  for 
certain  pursuits,  arising  from  natural  superiority  in  some  par- 
ticular faculty. of  the  understanding. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  precisely  the  assertions  of  these  par- 
tisans, because  they  are  themselves  so  vague  in  their  state- 
ments, that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  them.  The  inaccuracy 
of  common  biography  conspires  with  the  ignorance  of  facts 
to  increase  the  difficulty,  and  to  support  this  species  of  em- 
piricism. Biographers  often  begin  by  informing  the  world, 
that  unfortunately  nothing  is  known  of  the  early  education  of 
the  subjects  of  their  memoirs ;  but  that  these  eminent  persons 
followed  the  bent  of  their  mind^  or  the  impulse  of  their  genius ; 
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that  this  was  done  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  friends,  by 
whom  they  had  been  destined  to  a  line  of  life  unsuited  to  their 
natural  turn.  Sometimes  we  are  told,  that  the  peculiar  genius 
did  not  break  out  till  late  in  life,  and  would  never  perhaps 
have  been  discovered,  but  for  certain  happy  accidents ;  that 
the  persons  in  question  had  not  been  remarkable  in  childhood 
for  any  ingenuity ;  that  they  had  rather  been  characterized  by 
dulness ;  so  much  so,  that  their  preceptors  and  friends  were 
afterwards  astonished  by  the  sudden  blaze  of  their  talents* 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  giving  an  accurate  answer  to  such 
assertions.  The  terms  bent  of  mindj  impulse  of  genius^  na^ 
tural  tum^  &c.,  mean  nothing,  or  take  the  subject  in  dispute 
for  granted,  unless  we  are  told  the  accidents  which  are  said  to 
have  brought  these  hidden  talents  to  light,  and  unless  we 
know  the  degree  of  penetration  of  the  friends,  who  mistook 
early  abilities  for  early  dulness ;  unless,  in  short,  we  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  whole  course  of  their  education,  and  with 
each  minute  circumstance  of  their  childish  history,  we  must 
remain  utterly  incapable  of  forming  any  just  judgment.  Yet 
such  are  the  assertions,  and  such  the  assumed  facts,  which 
pass  from  inferior  writers  into  common  conversation,  and  which 
are  continually  repeated  in  support  of  the  argument  in  favour 
of  peculiar  natural  genius.  Even  when  definitions  of  original 
genius  are  attempted,  they  are  often  as  unintelligible  a3  poor 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore's : 

"  What  we  call  genius,  results,''  says  the  medical,  meta* 
physical,  and  poetical  knight,  "  from  the  particular  happy 
"  complexion  in  the  first  formation  of  the  person  that  enjoys 
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•"  it,  and  is  nature's  gift,  but  diversified  by  various  specific 
^^  characters  and  limitations,  as  its  active  fire  is  blinded  and 
"  allayed  by  different  proportions  of  phlegm,  or  reduced  and 
"  regulated  by  the  contrast  of  opposite  ferments/' 

But  let  us  listen  to  the  evidence  and  opinions  of  those,  who 
have  themselves  been  acknowledged  to  be  men  of  superior 
genius,  and  who  have  also  been  in  the  habits  of  philosophizing 
upon  their  own  mental  faculties.  The  great  Newton  assures 
us,  that  he  knew  of  no  difference  between  himself  and  other 
men,  except  in  his  habits  of  attention  and  application :  the 
sagacious  Locke,  says  nearly  the  same  thing.  Poets  we  can«* 
not  call  in  evidence,  because  inspiration  is  part  of  their  stock 
in  trade.  Their  eyes  roll  in  fine  phrensy,  which  is  something 
beyond  reason ;  yet  Pope,  the  poet  both  of  reason  and  ima- 
gination, never  made  these  pretences  to  inspiration ;  he  cor* 
rected  and  corrected,  and  has  left  posterity  traces  of  the  slow, 
patient  steps,  by  which  he  attained  to  that  elevation  of  excel- 
lence, which  seems,  at  flht  view,  unattainable  but  by  the 
flights  of  genius.  Painters  are  men  who  also  talk  much  of 
inspirations;  their  evidence,  as  a  body,  would  probably  be 
given  in  favour  of  natural  genius:  but  it  must  be  considered, 
that  artists,  even  the  most  celebrated,  have  not  always  been 
men  habituated  to  reflect  on  the  operations  of  their  own 
minds,  or  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on  a  philosophical 
question,  or  able,  when  formed,  to  express  it  in  accurate 
terms.  The  greatest  English  painter  of  the  present  age,  how- 
ever, was  a  man,  who  united  literary  habits  of  philosophical 
reflection  and  precision  with  those  professional  talents,  to 
which  none  in  popular  language  could  deny  the  praise  of 
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genius.  The  evidence  and  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
must,  from  all  these  claims,  be  listened  to  with  deference. 
Fortunately  he  recollected  the  slight  circumstances,  by  which, 
in  childhood,  his  love  for  his  art  was  first  excited.  He  at- 
tributes his  early,  love  of  drawing  to  the  pleasure  he  received 
when  he  was  five  or  six  years  old  from  the  prints  in  an  old 
book  of  emblems,  lent  to  him  by  his  Dutch  grandmother. 
When  he  was  eight  years  old,  he  met  with  the  Jesuit's  Per- 
spective ;  was  pleased  with  it,  and  attempted  to  draw  an  eleva^ 
tion  of  a  building ;  showed  it  to  his  father ;  and  was  delighted 
to  hear  his  father  exclaim,  that  it  was  wonderful!  These 
trivial  accidents,  the  pleasure  of  occupation,  success,  and 
praise,  determined  the  direction  of  his  industry  and  talents. 
His  opinion  on  the  subject  of  natural  taste  and  geniu?  is  di- 
stinctly given.  He  acknowledges,  that  the  first  time  he  saw 
the  pictures  of  Rafaelle  at  the  Vatican,  he  was  both  mortified 
and  angry  with  himself,  because  he  was  not  struck  with  their 
excellencies ;  this  led  him  u>  refleci  upon  the  pretensions 
which  are  made  to  natural  taste,  and  he  says,  that,  after  re- 
volving the  matter  frequently  in  his  mind,  he  was  convinced 
that  the  perception  of  the  higher  excellencies  of  art  is  an  ac- 
quired taste,  which  no  man  ever  possessed  without  long  culti- 
vation, and  great  labour  and  attention.  "  Nor  does  painting  in 
"  this  respect  differ  from  other  arts,*'  continues  he.  "Ajust 
**  poetical  taste,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  nice  discriminative 
"  musical  ear,  are  equally  the  work  of  time.  Even  the  eye, 
"  however  perfect  in  itself,  is  often  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
"  tween  the  brilliancy  of  two  diamonds:  the  experienced 
**  jeweller  will  be  amazed  at  this  blindness,  though  his  own 
powers  of  discrimination  were  acquired  by  slow  and  scarcely 
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"  perceptible  degrees/'  Sir  Joshua  asserts*,  that  not  only  a 
taste  for  painting,  but  that  genius  is  the  effect  of  close  obser- 
vation and  experience ;  and  not  as  is  commonly,  not  to  say 
vulgarly,  supposed  to  be  a  power  of  producing  excellencies 
beyond  the  reach  of  rules  ;  a  power,  which  is  innate  and  in- 
communicable. It  is,  however,  curious  to  observe,  that  the 
term  is  applied  to  different  degrees  of  excellence  in  the  course 
of  the  progress  of  an  art.  A  man,  who  first  drew  and  coloured 
a  mackarel  upon  a  board  obtained  the  honourable  appellation 
of  a  man  of  genius  ;  he  or  she  who  first  drew  the  outline  of  a 
human  figure  was  called  a  genius,  and  deserved  the  appellation ; 
but,  when  it  was  discovered,  that  any  person  by  practice,  and 
by  following  certain  rules,  could  draw  an  exact  representation 
of  the  human  figure,  this  was  no  longer  honoured  as  a  mark 
of  genius ;  he  only  was  a  man  of  genius,  who  could  add  expres- 
sion, and  grace,  and  dignity  to  his  figures ;  and  when  it  was 
found,  that  this  also  could  be  taught  and  learned  by  rule,  then 
the  exclusive  praise  of  genius  was  reserved  for  the  man  who 
could  go  a  step  beyond  known  rules,  and  who,  by  further  ob- 
servations and  combinations.,  could  produce  something  new. 
In  fact,  genius  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  invention ;  the 
power  of  combining  ideas  in  a  new  manner ;  a  power  which 
must  be  preceded  by  the  habit  of  observation  and  of  atten- 
tion ;  so  that  it  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  that  natural  which 
is  the  result  of  cultivation,  labour,  precept,  and  the  united 
experience  of  the  individual  and  of  past  ages.  If  what  is 
called  genius  were  to  be  considered  in  the  choice  of  any  pro- 
fession for  a  child,  it  should  be  in  those  arts  where  genius  is 

*  Sixth  Discourse  on  Painting. 
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supposed  to  have  the  greatest  influence ;  such  for  instance  as 
painting ;  but  it  has  just  been  shown  by  the  opinion  and 
arguments  of  one  of  the  greatest  painters  England  can  boast, 
that  labour  and  observation,  not  genius,  in  the  popular  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  can  ensure  success  and  excellence  in  that 
art.  And  if  this  be  allowed  as  to  painters,  how  much  less 
should  parents  be  influenced  by  the  notion  of  natural  genius 
for  the  professions  of  law  or  medicine,  for  the  church  or  for 
the  army.  Innate  ideas  of  these  professions,  natural  propen- 
sities for  being  bishops,  or  generals,  or  physicians,  or  lawyers, 
cannot  be  born  with  children.  "  I  hate,''  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
*'  to  hear  people  ask  children  whether  they  will  be  bishops,  or 
"  chancellors,  or  generals,  or  what  profession  their  genius 
*'  leads  them  to :  do  not  they  know,  that  a  boy  of  seven  years 
"  old  has  a  genius  for  nothing  but  spinning  a  top  and  eating 
"  apple  pie  ?'' 

It  is  well  worth  while,  by  playful  raillery  and  sober  argu- 
ment, to  excite  parents  to  reason  upon  this  subject,  and  thus 
to  bring  the  vague  notions  relative  to  genius  Vvithin  some 
definite  boundaries.  Beside  the  advantage  of  being  at  liberty 
to  decide  early  upon  the  choice  of  a  profession  for  a  child, 
according  to  local  circumstances  and  convenience ;  many 
other  good  consequences  would  ensue,  and  many  perni- 
cious practices  in  education  would  be  prevented,  by  the  re- 
futation of  this  fundamental  error.  A  father  who  is  per- 
suaded, that  there  is  an  immeasurable  difference  between 
the  natural  capacities  of  children,  and  who  admits  all  the 
pretensions  and  all  the  prerogatives  of  genius,  will  act  in 
consequence  of  this  conviction,  and,  in  the  management  and 
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education  of  a  family,  would  not  perhaps  hold  an  equal  hand 
over  his  children  ;  he  probably  would  neglect  those,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  dunces,  and  thus  create  or  confirm  the  infe- 
riority that  he  presupposed :  those,  whom  he  fancied  to  be 
geniuses,  he  would  on  the  contrary  exalt  so  much  in  their 
own  conceit,  that  he  would  run  the  risk  of  making  them  dis- 
dain that  patient  labour,  which  is  essential  to  the  success  and 
utility  of  even  the  greatest  natural  abiUties.  He  may  be  led 
by  his  erroneous  opinion  into  a  still  greater  danger  in  moral 
education ;  the  danger  of  exciting  feelings  which  render  their 
victims  at  once  odious  and  wretched.  No  intellectual  attain- 
ments, nor  their  most  splendid  rewards,  wealth  and  celebrity, 
can  compensate  for  such  misery.  Envy  and  jealousy  may  be 
easily  excited  in  the  minds  of  children,  by  a  parent's  showing 
his  opinion  that  some  are  born  with,  and  some  without,  a 
genius  ;  none  are  envied  for  labour  or  perseverance ;  in  these 
the  competitor  can  be  imitated,  followed,  and  excelled.  These 
efforts  are  acknowledged  to  depend  upon  the  will ;  and  the 
wages  of  industry  are  the  same  for  all,  by  whom  they  are 
patiently  earned :  but  if  children,  who  have  less  natural  viva- 
city than  others,  are  taught  that  the  success  and  facility  of 
genius  are  the  privileges,  the  unattainable  privileges,  of  a  fa- 
voured few,  who  are  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  persever- 
ance and  labour,  this  belief  must  induce  either  despair  or 
envy,  or  both.  The  unreasonable  manner,  in  which  the  pre- 
destined dunce  is  usually  treated,  increases  his  sense  of  in- 
justice :  he  is  exhorted  to  labour  without  motive,  and  even 
without  hope  to  attain,  what  he  is  previously  assured  he  never 
can  reach.  Instead  of  this,  cruel  and  absurd  injustice,  a  per- 
ception of  the  tnUh  would  induce  parents  to  pursue  a  more 
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equal  and  encouraging  conduct,  and  thence  would  result  the 
most  beneficial  effects  on  the  temper  and  intellectual  progress 
of  the  pupil.     If  one  child  has  a  more  accurate  or  quicker 
eye  or  ear  than  another,  or  shows  more  natural  vivacity  or 
strength,  or  if,  in  consequence  of  this  superiority  of  organiza- 
tion, he  early  exhibits  greater  powers  of  attention,  memory, 
or  imagination,  let  this  be  fairly  acknowledged  to  him  and 
to  his  competitors,  but  without  making  use  of  the  mysterious 
and  delusive  term  genius,  to  denote  the  difference  of  capa« 
city.     The  human  mind,  even  in  childhood,  submits  to  neces- 
sity ;  therefore  it  is  much  less  dangerous  to  state  explicitly 
the  natural  advantages,  which  one  child  possesses  over  ano- 
ther, than  to  hint  that  any  of  his  companions  are  superior  to 
him  in  an  indefinable,  indescribable  something,  which  he  can 
neither  see,  feel,  nor  comprehend.     But  wherf  a  child  hears 
the  mortifying  fact,  that  any  of  his  senses  are  defective,  that' 
he  wants  natural  vivacity  or  sensibility,  and  that  consequently 
he  shows  less  attention,  mcmorj,  or  imagination  than  his  com- 
petitors, he  should  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  hearing  the 
whole  truth,  and  his  parents  should  encourage  him  by  the  as- 
surance, that  these  deficiencies  may  be  amply  compensated  by 
patient  perseverance,  and  by  careful  and  judicious  education. 
This  plain  truth  strongly  reiterated  cannot  fail  to  make  a  sa- 
lutary impression,  both  on  the  quick  and  vivacious,  and  on 
the  dull  and  slow  :  it  will  prevent  these  from  becoming  idle, 
those  from  remaining  inactive.    The  sophistical  mathemati- 
cian proves,  that  with  but  twenty  paces  advantage  of  the 
swift-footed  Achilles,  the  tortoise  can  never  be  overtaken, 
even  by  twenty  times  his  own  speed.     But  without  recurring 
to  paradoxical  ingenuity  in  support  of  this  argument,  plain 
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common  sense  and  observation  will  show,  that  whoever  goes 
on  uniformly  improving,  even  at  the  slowest  rate,  must  in 
time  excel  those  who  remain  stationary,  let  their  positive  ac-' 
quirements  be  what  they  may.  This  first  lesson,  preparatory 
to  all  professional  education,  may  be  best  given  by  mothers  ; 
for  they  know  how  to  seize  the  happy  moments  for  incul- 
cating these  salutary  truths.  Pamel  beautifully  introduces 
the  reverend  character  of  age  instructing  youth  in  similar 
doctrine : 

This  tale  a  Sybil  nurse  ared : 

She  softly  strok'd  my  youngling  head ; 

And  when  the  tale  was  done, 

*^  Thus  some  are  born,  my  son/*  she  cries, 

'^  With  base  impediments  to  rise, 

*^  And  some  are  born  with  none. 

• 

"  But  virtue  can  itself  advance 

"  To  what  the  fav'rite  fools  of  chance, 

"  By  fortune  seem'd  designed.'* 

Next  to  the  complaints  of  want  of  genius,  complaints  of 
the  want  of  memory  are  most  frequently  heard.  Many,  both 
parents  and  children,  are  discouraged  by  the  belief,  that  they 
have  incurably  bad  memories.  But  natural  deficiency  of 
memory  is  not  so  common  as  impatient  preceptors,  and  in- 
dolent and  despondent  pupils,  imagine.  There  may  be  per- 
sons like  M.  de  Morien,  who  had  read  over  the  same  volume 
seven  times  without  remembering  that  he  had  read  it  before : 
we  may  further  believe,  that  this  M.  de  Mbrien  could  not  recol- 
lect, whether  at  a  particular  siege  he  had  been  the  besieger  or 
the  besieged.  Such  absolute,  deplorable  want  of  memory 
may  be  believed  to  exist,  and  so  does  that  total  deficiency  of 
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all  the  intellectual  powers  called  idiocy.  These  are  uncom- 
mon cases  in  nature,  where  art  can  be  of  no  avail,  and  where 
instruction  can  be  of  no  service ;  but  many  complain  of  their 
memory,  when  they  should  blame  their  education,  and  ascribe 
to  want  of  natural  powers  defects  arising  from  negligence  and 
bad  habit,  and,  above  all,  from  ill-directed  efforts  of  painftil 
application.  These  are  egotists,  who,  as  Rochefoucauld  ob- 
serves, complain  of  their  memory,  but  never  of  their  judg- 
ment ;  these  men  would  rather  find  fault  with  themselves  than 
not  talk  at  all ;  they  are  contented  to  have  it  beUeved  that  they 
have,  some  diseased  idiosyncrasy,  mental  or  bodily,  rather  than 
that  they  are  just  like  vulgar  mortals.  Montaigne  exclaims,  II 
"  n'est  homme  k  qui  il  siese  si  mal  de  mesler  de  parler  de  m6- 
moire.  Car  je  n'en  recognoy  quasi  trace  en  moi;  et  ne  pense 
qull  n'j/  en  ait  au  monde  un  autrS  si  marveilleuse  en  defaiU 
lance."  "  There  is  not  a  man  breathing  whom  it  so  ill  becomes 
to  talk  of  memory  as  myself;  for  I  can  scarcely  perceive  a  trace 

"  of  memory  in  luyself ;  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  another  in 
*'  the  world  of  so  marvellously  weak  a  memory.'^  He  would  have 
his  readers  believe,  that  he  could  not  remember  the  names,  of 
his  own  servants,  or  of  the  coins  in  common  use :  and  yet,  as 
Professor  Stewart  observes,  Montaigne's  writings  prove,  that  he 
could  remember  the  names  of  Plato  and  Epicurus,  Thales  and 
Museeus,  with  all  their  different  opinions  and  theories;  and  he 
indirectly  acknowledges,  that  he  has  considerable  powers  of 
memory,  when  he  is  afterwards  complaining  of  his  want  of 
presence  'of  mind  :  "  When  I  am  to  speak  an  oration  of  any 
"  great  length,  I  am  reduced  to  the  miserable  necessity  of 
"  getting  it  word  for  word  by  heart."'  The  degree  of  memory 
which  was  sufficient  to  retain  a  long  harangue,  might,  by 
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proper  cultivation,  have  been  made  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  science  and  literature,  and  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
incapable  of  retaining  the  names  of  a  few  domestics  or  com- 
mon coins.  Amongst  modem  instances,  Marmontel  is  another 
celebrated  person,  whose  complaints  against  his  own  mcfmory 
are  upon  record.  He  says,  that  he  became  delirious  from  the 
violent  efforts  it  cost  him  to  learn  by  rote  the  Latin  Grammar; 
that  he  was  found  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  with  his  eyes  fixed, 
repeating  the  conjugations  of  the  Latin  verbs.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  greatest  misfortune  of  his  life  afterwards  arose  from 
his  having  too  good  a  memory  I  He  was  put  into  the  Bastille 
on  the  charge  of  having  written  certain  satirical  verses,  of 
which  he  was  not  the  author;  but  after  having  heard  them 
once  or  twice  from  the  real  author,  he  repeated  them  so  ac- 
curately, that  they  were  imputed  to  him.  In  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  his  acquired  powers  or  habits  more  than  sup- 
plied the  natural  defects  of  his  memory,  if  any  such  existed. 
It  is  also  mentioned  by  M.  Prevost  in  his  excellent  Life  of  le 
Sage,  of  Geneva,  that  this  philosopher  had  naturally  an  un- 
commonly weak  memory;  and  that,  to. supply  the  defect, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  he  delighted  in  connecting  his  ideas  by 
general  principles,  instead  of  following  the  example  of  his 
father,  whose  knowledge  consisted  chiefly  of  facts,  and  who 
was  little  disposed  to  reason  or  generalize.  In  young  le  Sage 
the  weakness  of  his  memory  proved  advantageous  to  his  un- 
derstanding; for  it  induced  him  continually  to  establish  the 
most  just  and  permanent  connexions  between  his  thoughts,  to 
prevent  both  words  and  ideas  from  escaping  his  recollection. 
When  he  was  thirteen,  his  father,  to  store  his  mind  with  a 
knowledge  of  antiquities,  put  into  his  hands  Les  Antiquit^s 
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Expliqu^es  de  Montfaucon.  The  boy,  instead  of  attempting 
to  load  his  weak  memory  with  all  the  particulars  in  this  work, 
began  to  generalize,  abstract,  and  reason ;  he  perceived  the 
fallacy  of  many  of  Montfaucon's  conjectures,  about  the  use  of 
the  instruments  he  describes,  and  endeavoured  to  establish 
some  universal  and  certain  rules  for  discovering,  from  the  in- 
spection of  a  work,  the  object  and  intentions  of  the  work- 
man. Some  years  afterwards  he  enlarged  this  idea,  and 
wrote  an  ingenious  treatise  on  Theology,  or  the  Theory  of 
Final  Causes. 

If  le  Sage  had  actually  remembered  every,  line  and  word 
of  Montfaucon's  book,  would  it  have  been  of  as  much  ad* 
vantage  to  himself,  or  to  the  world,  as  he  derived  from  it  by 
classing  his  ideas,  so  as  to  deduce  from  them  general  rules  of 
antiquarian  criticism  ? 

His  philosophical  biographer  assures  us,  that  he  saw  le 
Sage  in  his  maturer  years,  and  afterwards  in  his  old  age,  con- 
tinue to  regulate  his  mind,  avoiding  with  the  greatest  care 
whatever  could  disturb  the  order  of  his  thoughts,  and  substi- 
tuting, with  much  art,  a  logical  series  of  mental  operations 
to  the  effort,  which  the  recollection  of  a  single  unconnected 
fact  would  have  cost  him.  And  what  was  the  consequence  of 
this  education,  which  he  began  in  childhood,  and  continued  to 
old  age  ?  That  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  man  of  science, 
both  by  his  learning  and  his  invention ;  and,  from  his  conver- 
sation^ we  are  told,  that  no  one  could  have  perceived  any 
deficiency  in  his  memory.    His  name  is  celebrated,  while  his 
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father,  the  man  of  superior  memory,  is  scarcely  known  to 
fame. 

These  examples  all  tend  to  establish  the  encouraging  be- 
lief, that  natural  defects  of  memory  are  not  so  common  as  they 
are  thought  to  be;  that  where  they  do  exist,  they  may  be  re- 
medied by  proper  care ;  and  that  such  weakness  of  memory  is 
compatible  with  superiority  of  understanding,  and  with  the 
attainment  of  extensive  literary  and  scientific  knowledge. 
These  principles  are  still  further  confirmed  by  the  most  ac- 
curate analysis  of  the  human  mind,  which  metaphysicians  have 
yet  been  able  to  make.  The  excellency  or  defects  of  memory 
have  by  some  writers  been  ascribed  to  difference  in  the  na- 
tural powers  of  attention*';  by  others  %  to  a  difference  in  the 
strength  or  quickness  of  that  faculty,  by  which  ideas  are  as- 
sociated in  the  mind.  Both  these  causes  may  be  still  further 
resolved,  into  natural  vivacity  of  sensation,  or  sensibility  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  Here  we  come  precisely  to  the  same 
point,  at  which  we  formerly  arrived  in  analyzing  the  popular 
notions  of  genius;  and  here  the  acknowledgment  must  be 
repeated,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  art  or  education  to 
alter  the  natural  -vivacity  or  dulness  of  sensation  in  the  first 
stages  of  infancy  or  childhood.  But  as  it  has  been  already 
said  with  respect  to  genius,  it  may  here,  with  more  confidence, 
be  asserted  of  memory,  that  this  original  natural  difierence  is 
not  by  any  means  of  the  importance  it  is  supposed  to  be. 
By  proper  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  the  pupil  of 
least  natural  vivacity  may  be  so  educated,  as  to  have  a  better, 

*  Ilelvctius.  *  Stewart. 
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that  is,  a  more  tenacious  and  a  more  recoUective  memory, 
than  the  child  whose  superior  natural  vivacity  is  not  judi- 
ciously disciplined.  It  is  often  remarked,  that  those  who  have 
the  quickest,  have  not  the  most  retentive  memories  ;  in  other 
words,  that  those  who  have  the  greatest  facility  of  associating 
ideas,  those  who  have  the  quickest  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  have  not  always  the  strongest  habits  of  fixed  or  con- 
tinued attention.  Their  senses  are  alive  to  all  external  im- 
pressions ;  their  varying  sensations  perpetually  waken  fresh 
trains  of  associated  ideas,  foreign  to  the  subject  to  which  they, 
should  direct  their  thoughts.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  such 
children  the  power  of  abstracting  their  attention  from  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  still  more  difficult  to  make  them  capa-* 
ble  of  that  self-command,  which  can  apply  to  any  given  sub- 
ject. Whatever  motives  are  used,  whether  of  reward  or  pu- 
nishment, act  usually  too  violently,  and  produce  effects  con- 
trary to  those  which  are  desired ;  they  raise  hopes,  and  fears, 
and  thoughts,  which  are  also  foreign  to  the  subject  to  which 
the  pupil  is  required  to  apply.  Another  effort  of  the  mind, 
and  a  seemingly  contradictory  effort,  is  required ;  the  pupil 
must  abstract  his  attention  from  the  motive,  which  actually 
excites  him  to  labour ;  to  earn  the  reward,  he  must  for  a  time 
forget  his  wish  to  obtain  it.  On  these  occasions,  the  natural 
vivacity  of  the  child's  feelings,  instead  of  improving,  distracts 
the  memory.  By  proportioning  the  motive  to  the  sensibility, 
and  by  leading  the  mind  so  to  reason,  and  so  to  act  in  conse- 
quence of  reasoning,  as  to  acquire  the  necessary  habits  of  ab- 
straction, vivacious  pupils  may  be  highly  cultivated  ;  but  in 
ordinary  education,  the  chances  are  against  pupils  of  this  de- 
scription.   Those  who  have  naturally  most  vivacity  or  sensi- 
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bility,  and  consequently  the  greatest  capability  of  having  good 
memories,  require  therefore  mental  discipline,  full  as  much  as 
others;  and,  from  the  chances  of  their  not  being  properly 
managed,  the  probability  is  often  against  their  enjoying  any 
material  benefit  from  their  natural  advantages. 

In  every  point  of  *view,  the  natural  advantage  of  being 
able  to  associate  ideas  quickly  is  of  little  consequence,  in 
comparison  with  the  advantages  that  result  from  judicious 
cultivation.  The  more  closely  we  investigate  the  principle  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  the  more  we  shall  be  convinced  of 
this  truth.  This  doctrine  of  association  applied  to  memory 
is  not  a  new,  but  an  old  theory  revived  and  extended.  It  is 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Aristotle,  who,  in  speaking  of  recoUecr 
tioTiy  observes,  "  That  the  relations  by  which  we  are  led  from 
"  one  thought  to  another,  in  tracing  out  or  hunting  after  any 
**  particular  thought,  which  does  not  immediately  occur,  are 
"  chiefly  three,  Resemblance,  Contrariety,  and  Contiguity/' 
To  these  Hume  has  added  the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect 
This  enumeration  has  been  shown  to  be  incomplete  by  subse* 
4uent  authors  S  to  i^ehom  the  reader  may  refer  for  more  ac- 
curate information.  It  is  s\ifficieht  here  to  explain  the  con-^ 
nexion  between  these  general  principles  of  association  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  memory. 

The  memory  of  different  persons  is  governed  by  each  of 


*  Hartley,  Priestley,  Kames,  Gerard's  Essay  on  Genius,  Campbell's  Philo- 
sophy of  Rhetoric,  and  Beattie's  Dissertations  Moral  and  Critical.  The  whole 
heft  been  accurately  recapitulated  by  D.  Stewart 
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these  associating  principles,  or  at  different  times  by  various 
combinations  of  them  all.  Imaginative  people,  poets,  paint- 
ers, and  wits,  remember  by  the  principle  of  resemblance. 
Cause  and  effect  is  the  chief  associating  principle  m  the  minds 
of  logicians,  and  men  of  philosophic  pursuits.  The  vulgar 
and  illiterate  recollect  by  the  casual  relations  of  contiguity  in 
time  and  place.  This  is  of  all  others  the  least  useful,  and 
the  least  secure  principle  of  memory,  for  it  is  the  least  under 
the  control  of  the  individual. 

This  might  be  illustrated  in  the  examination  of  any  vulgar 
witness  in  a  court  of  justice*.  The  principal  fact  to  be  re- 
collected must  be  separated  from  a  heterogeneous  assembljige^ 
and  this  cannot  be  done  without  labour  and  loss  of  time.  A 
memory  that  depends  chiefly  upon  this  principle  of  associa- 
tion cannot  possibly  retain  much  of  what  is  useful,  because  it 
is  loaded  with  what  is  superfluous ;  neither  has  it  any  security 
for  what  it  would  retain,  because  the  connecting  cdrcum- 
stances  are  casual,  and  if  they  escape,  there  are  no  means  of 
recalling  them,  nor  is  there  any  surety  for  their  reappear- 
ance. 

This  principle  therefore,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  this 
habit,  should  not  be  encouraged  so  as  to  make  it  the  prevail- 
ing law  of  the  memory.  It  may  be  useful  in  the  common 
occurrences  of  life ;  but  to  literature  or  science,  to  reasoning 
or  eloquence,  it  is  pernicious. 

*  Wherever  this  asterisk  is  used  in  the  text,  it  refers  the  reader  to  Practi- 
cal Education. 
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The  associating  principle  of  resemblance  and  difference  is  of 
more  use  and  dignity;  because  on  the  perception  of  resem- 
blances depends  not  only  memory,  but  wit  and  imagination : 
and  memory  associated  with  these  powers  is  more  valuable 
and  more  agreeable,  than  when  it  exists  without  them.  The 
habit  of  remembering  by  resemblances,  either  of  words,  sounds, 
images,  or  ideas,  should  be  encouraged  in  the  education  of 
those  who  are  to  be  poets,  or  musicians,  or  who  wish  to  excel 
in  wit. 

A  memory  depending  on  the  connexion  of  cause  and 
effect  is  of  all  others  the  most  desirable  in  the  cultivation 
of  science  and  the  acquirement  of  good  sense.  By  the  help 
of  this  principle  the  mind  commands  a  vast  range  of  thought ; 
because  one  general  idea  of  causation  represents  and  sum- 
mons at  will  a  whole  tribe  -of  dependants.  Thoughts,  per- 
ceptions, and  facts,  when  classed  under  some  general  prin- 
ciple, are  riot  only  more  easily  recalled  to  the  mind,  but  are 
more  manageable  for  all  the  purposes  of  reasoning  and  inven- 
tion. The  advantages  of  classification  in  many  sciences,  in 
botany  and  chemistry,  for  instance,  exemplifies  this  truth. 
No  human  memory,  not  even  that  of  Barretier  or  of  the  ad- 
mirable Crichton,  could,  without  the  help  of  classification, 
effect  what  is  easily  accomplished  with  its  assistance  by  per- 
sons of  ordinary  powers. 

By  accustoming  the  pupil  to  recollect  by  means  of  reflect- 
ing and  reasoning,  by  teaching  him  to  store  up  ideas  in  his 
mind  in  proper  classes,  the  memory  may  be  rendered  suflSi- 
ciently  capacious,  retentive,  and  recoUective  for  any  of  the 
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purposes  of  life,  or  for  any  one  of  those  professions,  in  which 
memory  is  supposed  to  be  most  requisite,  though  the  natural 
memory  may  not  be  uncommonly  powerfuL 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  all  the  detail  of  edu- 
cation in  early  childhood,  may  be  formed  elsewhere*;  but  it 
was  necessary  here  to  recall  those  general  ideas  on  the  cultiva* 
tfon  of  the  memory,  which  may  be  applied  in  the  education  of 
pupils  of  all  professions. 

For  whatever  professions  the  pupils  may  be  designed, 
these  principles  will  be  beneficial ;  and  whether  parents  de- 
termine early  their  children's  destination  or  not,  such  lessons 
should  be  early  inculcated. 

But  in  a  family  where  there^are  more  sons  than  one,  it 
would  be  particularly  advantageous  early  to  decide  upon  the 
profession  of  each ;  this  would  prevent  all  injurious  competi- 
tion. Whatever  natural  advantages  each  may  have  would  be 
considered  as  peculiarly  fit  to  secure  success  in  his  future 
profession :  and  as  all  the  brothers  would  early  know,  that 
they  were  to  pursue  different  modes  of  life,  there  could  never 
be  any  crossing  interests,  or  jealousy  of  particular  talents, 
though  there  might,  and  ought  to  be  amongst  them,  an  emu- 
lation of  general  excellence. 


o^ 


The  deciding  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  professions  of  sons 
will  in  other  respects  be  advantageous ;  because,  supposing 
abilities  and  opportunities  nearly  equal,  time  becomes  the 
measure  of  acquirements.    The  sooner  the  desire  to  obtain 
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information  for  any  particular  purpose  is  excited,  the  sooner 
the  pupils  will  begin  to  accumulate  that  sort  of  knowledge, 
which  is  peculiar  to  their  destination. 

In  each  profession  there  are  certain  principles  essentially 
conducive  to  success ;  there  are  particular  talents  and  tastes, 
which  should  be  cultivated  with  peculiar  care ;  and  the  earlier 
this  discipline  is  commenced,  it  will  the  sooner  become  easy 
and  habitual ;  and  the  sooner  the  associations  of  pleasure  are 
connected  with  the  idea  of  the  profession  the  pupil  is  to  fol- 
low, the  greater  will  be  the  chance,  that  he  will  pursue  it  with 
ardour  and  perseverance. 

How  the  preference  and  taste  for  each  profession  may  be 
infused,  and  how  the  habits  and  qualifications  essential  to 
success  in  different  pursuits  may  be  taught,  is  the  object  of 
the  following  essays. 

But  it  may  be  previously  necessary  to  advert  to  the  opi- 
nions of  those,  who  object  to  the  plan  of  a  parent's  choosing  a 
child's  profession,  not  because  they  believe  in  the  innate  force 
of  genius,  but  because  they  imagine,  that  all  restraint  is  un- 
favourable to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  mental 
powers.  Under  the  term  restraint  they  comprise  a  regular 
course  of  instruction ;  adopting  the  maxim,  that  people 
never  learn  any  thing  well  but  what  they  teach  themselves. 
These  disbelievers  in  the  pqjvrer  or  utility  of  education  pro- 
duce seme  examples  of  self-taught  geniuses,  as  evidence  in 
favour  of  their  opinions.  It  is  true,  that  some  men  born  in  the 
lowest  ranks  of  society  have,  under  many  disadvantages,  cul^ 
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tivated  and  formed  uncommon  talents:  it  is  true,  that  in 
•some  instances  the  acquirements  made  by  such  undirected, 
unassisted  exertions,  have  surpassed  what  has  been  produced 
by  the  solicitude  of  parents  or  the  vigilance  of  preceptors : 
but  a  few  meritorious,  extraordinary  eitamples  of  this  kind 
are  not  sufficient,  to  form  a  decisive  argument  against  re- 
gular modes  of  instruction.  It  is  to  be  wished,  that  some  of 
these  self-taught  prodigies  would' give  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  their  own  minds,  including  their  mistakes,  diffi- 
culties, and  disappointments,  asi  well  as  their  success:  this 
might  contribute  materially  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of 
education ;  at  present,  we  can  judge  of  them  only  by  the 
imperfect  representations  of  their  biographers :  from  these 
we  learn,  that  they  have  generally  been  persons  of  profligate 
characters,  and  wayward  tempers,  incapable  of  directing 
themselves  with  common  sense,  frequently  without  common 
honesty,  and  shamelessly  insolent  and  ungrateful  to  their  be- 
nefactors. From  Savage  and  Chatterton  to  Morland  and 
Dermody,  this,  with  few  exceptions,  ha^  been  their  history. 
And  after  all,  their  talents  have  seldom  risen  to  the  first  rank 
of  excellence ;  the  same  conceit  and  wilfulness,  which  spoiled 
their  moral  characters,  prevented  their  submitting,  even  in 
their  chosen  pursuits,  to  that  steady  course  of  perseverance, 
which  alone  can  carry  any  design  to  perfection ;  they  would 
work  only  how  and  when  they  pleased ;  they  would  admit  no 
criticism,  listen  to  no  rules,  and  follow  no  judgment  but  their 
own :  indeed,  the  pleasure  of  acting  in  opposition  to  the  wiU 
of  others  appears  from  many  examples  to  be  a  very  strong 
motive ;  it  has  induced  many  to  undergo  great  labour,  and  to 
make  great  exertions,  but  it  would  be  the  hei^t  of  impru- 
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dence  to  make  such  wilfulness  a  governing  motive  :  it  is  not 
a  power  that  can  be  directed  with  certainty,  or  applied  with 
facihty ;  it  is  a  force  dangerous  in  its  exertion,  and  fatal  in  its 
recoil. 

But,  far  from  its  being  necessary  to  follow  this  system, 
and  far  from  its  being  certain  that  it  would  succeed,  there  is 
no  real  temptation  to  such  folly ;  for  all  the  pleasures  of  li- 
berty can  best  be  enjoyed  in  the  course  of  a  judicious  educa- 
tion :  it  is  only  when  the  will  is  properly  regulated,  that  it 
possesses  the  highest  portion  of  uniform  and  salutary  power. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  young  people,  who  fol- 
low any  employment  in  consequence  of  the  conviction  of  their 
understanding  that  it  is  useful,,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  their  best  friends,  never  feel  the  same  ardour  in  the 
pursuit,  that  is  experienced  by  the  undisciplined  and  perverse ; 
nor  should  the  caprices  of  the  will  in  a  diseased  condition,  be 
taken  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind  in  its  healthy 
state.  Virtuous  enthusiasm,  that  enthusiasm  which  has  in  all 
ages  animated  men  to  the  greatest  exertions,  that  enthusiasm 
which  has  made  patriots,  orators,  and  real  heroes,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  strong,  resolute,  permanent  action  of  the  will,  in 
obedience  to  the  impulse  of  moral  conviction,  or  to  the  dictates 
of  the  understanding.  This  conviction,  this  regulating  motive, 
can  be  given  only  by  education ;  by  an  education,  which  shall 
teach  youth  that  it  is  advantageous,  that  it  is  necessary,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  ex^perience  of  preceding  generations. 
Indeed,  if  this  were  not  early  impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  if 
each  ignorant  youth  were  suffered  to  fancy,  that  he  could  best 
instruct  himself,  human  beings,  instead  of  makings  any  further 
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progress  in  kSiowledge,  must  reiterate  experiments  to  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusions,  and  die  before  they  had  time  to  advance 
one  step  further. 

So  much  for  the  system  of  absolute  freedom,  and  self- 
taught  genius.  It  may  be  thought,  that  such  extravagances 
did  not  require  a  serious  refutation ;  but,  without  being  di- 
stinctly avowed,  these  opinions  have  gained  ground  amoiigst 
many,  who  have  been  wearied,  perplexed,  and  disgusted  by  the 
variety  and  inconsistency  of  the  systems  of  education,  which 
have  been  obtruded  upon  their  attention ;  and  have  hastily 
concluded,  that  it  is  of  little  importance  which  course  is  pur- 
sued, since  each  cannot  be,  as  their  advocates  pretend,  ex- 
clusively right.  Instead  of  becoming  indifferent  to  all  plans 
and  principles  of  education,  it  would  be  wise  to  compare  them, 
and  select  from  each  whatever  is  found  to  have  been  practi- 
cally useful. 

Those  who  wisely  submit  to  regular  discipline,  will  find 
that  the  wisdom  of  ages  has  been  compressed  into  a  compact 
form,  convenient  for  those,  who  are  to  leam  or  to  teach.  In 
some  arts  and  sciences,  such  simple  and  expeditious  methods 
of  instruction,  both  analytic  and  synthetic,  have  been  de- 
vised, that  what  cost  a  life  of  labour  in  the  original  attain- 
ment, may  now  be  acquired  by  a  pupil  of  common  abilities 
before  he  is  twenty.  A  boy  of  seventeen  may  know  all  that 
the  utmost  stretch  of  the  abilities  of  Newton  discovered  in  the 
course  of  forty  years.  This  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
makes  it  at  once  more  shameful  to  be  ignorant,  and  more  di& 
ficult  to  excel.    The  little  more  (il  poco  piix)  is  now  of  ardu- 
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OU8  attainment.  All  have  arrived  at  a  certain  {)oint ;  to  sur- 
pass, requires  still  greater  exertion  or  skill  than  when  the 
standard  of  excellence  was  lower.  This  is  the  real  cause  of 
the  complaints  we  sometimes  hear  of  the  mediocrity  of  modern 
times,  and  of  the  scarcity  of  men  of  genius :  a  scarcity  which, 
instead  of  being  gratefully  ascribed  to  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, is  erroneously  attributed  to  the  injurious  effects  of  tuition 
and  education.  These  complainants  deplore  a  public  benefit ; 
for  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  which  is  better  for  society, 
whether  thousands  should  enjoy  a  certain  portion  of  know- 
ledge, and  of  mental  power,  or  that  they  should  be  monopo- 
lized by  a  few  individuals. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  all  this  increased  facility  of  ob- 
taining instruction,  and  all  the  improvements  in  the  art  of 
education,  have  arisen  from  public  schools  and  universities. 
The  art  of  printing,  the  emulation  and  the  competition  excited 
by  the  press,  have  contributed  to  produce  this  melioration. 
Ancient  establishments  have,  in  tlie  mean  time,  continued  sta- 
tionary ;  their  rules  have  not  been  changed  to  adapt  them  to 
our  times ;  their  routine  of  instruction,  such  as  it  was  cen- 
turies ago,  continues  with  little  alteration ;  and  consequently 
many  studies  and  many  dogmas,  which  have  long  since  been 
exploded,  continue  nevertheless  to  make  a  customary  part  of 
university  education.  In  our  public  schools  also  there  are 
defects  and  deficiencies  :  a  uniform  course  of  instruction  must 
there  be  pursued  by  youth  intended  for  different  professions, 
and  they  waste  much  time  in  acquiring  learning  which  will  be 
of  little  use  to  them  in  real  life  ;  whilst  they  have  no  means  of 
obtaining  knowledge  that  would  be  advantageous  in  their 
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various  professions.  This  subject  has  been  of  late  so  much  dis- 
cussed, that  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  the  arguments,  which 
have  been  adduced  against  the  learning  usually  taught  at 
schools  and  universities,  or  those  which'  have  been  urged  in 
favour  of  the  present  system :  it  seems  on  all  hands  to  be 
agreed,  that  some  change  is  necessary ;  but  what  that  change 
should  be,  and  how  far  it  should  extend,  is  a  subject  of  great 
delicacy. 

It  is  always  wise  to  take  advantage  of  the  experiments 
that  have  been  tried  upon  a  large  scale  in  other  countries. 
The  Jesuits  had  established  a  system  of  instruction,  the  success 
of  which  was  exemplified  in  every  country  of  the  new  and  old 
world •  Frederick  the  Great  turned  his  vast  mind  to  this  object ; 
and  within  the  last  ten  years,  much  attention  and  uncommon 
energy  were  exerted  in  France  to  improve  the  national  educa^ 
tion.  Frederick's  was  a  military  academy,  and  his  instructions 
for  the  founding  of  the  institution,  and  the  history  of  its  pro« 
gress  and  decline,  under  the  arrangement  of  different  profess- 
ors, may  be  useful  in  this  country. 

Of  the  little  that  has  transpired,  scarcely  any  thing  can  be 
adopted  by  us  from  the  Jesuits'  system  of  education  ;  because 
it  was  founded  on  peculiar  religious  tenets,  and  on  Fesprit 
de  corps.  That  society  acted  as  a  body>  and  had  col- 
leges and  schools  in  regular  gradation,  all  subordinate  to 
their  head;  quick  and  constant  communication  was  main- 
tained between  the  masters  of  these  schools,  that  is  to  say,  be- 
tween all  the  inferiors  and  superiors  of  the  order ;  notes  were 
kept  of  the  ages,  talents,  dispositions,  and  acquirements  of 
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each  of  the  pupils,  and  these  were  transmitted  to  the- superior, 
so  that  he  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  rising  generation ; 
and  whenever  a*  young  man  of  ability  was  wanted  for  any 
mission  or  employment,  whenever  any  means  of  placing  a 
youth  advantageously  occurred,  the  Jesuits  exerted  them- 
selves to  obtain  it  for  their  pupils.  They  had  interest  not 
only  in  private  famiUes,  but  they  had  insinuated  themselves 
at  courts  into  almost  all  public  affairs ;  so  that  they  had  con- 
tinual opportunities  of  rewarding  and  providing  for  their  most 
promising  pupils.  This  assurance  of  reward,  and  this  hope  of 
advancement,  made  it  the  anxious  wish  of  patents  in  all  ca- 
tholic countries  to  get  their  children  admitted  into  the  Jesuit 
seminaries ;  and  the  young  people  themselves  were  excited  to 
emulation  by  the  most  powerful  means.  The  examinations 
Ui  passing  from  one  order  of  schools  to  ahother  were  strict  and 
impartial;  the  studies  and  application  required  for  success 
enured  the  youth  early  to  labour ;  and  the  certainty  of  im- 
mediate reward  or  punishment,  proportioned  to  their  merits  or 
demerits,  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  emulation,  and  regulated  the 
conduct  of  the  whole.  Great  care  was  taken  to  admit  none 
but  promising  youths,  and  none  but  those  who  had  given 
proofs  of  learning  or  talents  were  advanced  to  public  situa- 
tions ;  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  order  were  the  go- 
verning principles,  and  thus  supplied  motives  for  industry 
and  impartiality. 

In  our  schools,  which  are  not  thus  subordinate  to  a  corpo- 
ration of  masters,  and  where  there  are  not  the  same  means  of 
communication,  or  power  of  rewarding  and  providing  for 
pupils,  no  imitation  of  their  rules  can  be  of  any  use,  noi: 
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would  it  be  at  all .  desirable,  that  any  portion  of  mystery 
should  be  introduced  into  our  free  and  open  system  of  public 
education.  Whatever  its  faults  may  be,  its  publicity  is  an  in- 
valuable advantage.  AVhatever  peculiar  and  superior  art?  of 
instruction  the  Jesuits  may  have  possessed,  and  that  diey  had 
such  may  be  presumed  from  the  celebrity  of  numbers  of  their 
pupils,  they  would  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price  by  the 
introduction  of  any  system  of  secret  combination,  of  any  in- 
quisitorial spirit,  or  any  political  intrigue.  There  is,  indeed, 
one  particular  in  the  Jesuits'  plan  of  education,  which  might 
be  advantageously  imitated :  they  taught  much  by  conver- 
sation, each  pupil  was  allowed  to  have  the  advantage  of  conver- 
sation with  the  superiors  for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  and  it 
was  believed  that  much  knowledge  was  communicated  in  a 
short  time  by  this  oral  mode  of  instruction.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, that  the  pupils  of  the  Jesuits  had  more  presence  of 
mind  in  conversation,  had  more  ready  recollection  of  their 
knowledge,  and,  in  short,  were  more  men  of  the  world,  than 
youths  brought  up  by  any  other  preceptors;  and  this  has 
justly  been  attributed  to  the  habits  of  conversing,  which  they 
acquired  by  their  early  education. 

In  France,  during  the  administration  of  M.  de  Lamoignon, 
there  was  a  design  to  improve  the  national  education,  and 
something  upon  the  plans  of  the  Jesuits'  schools  and  colleges, 
to  use  court  language,  was,  in  contemplation.  But  the 
breaking  out  of  the  dreadful  revolution  put  an  end  to  these 
schemes.  In  the  first  national  assembly  there  were  many 
men  of.  the  highest  reputation  for  literature,  science,  and  real 
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virtue,  who  desired  only  moderate  reform,  who  little  foresaw 
the  consequences  of  some  of  their  own  attempts  to  improve : 
who  did  not,  till  it  was  too  late  to  take  ineasures  either  for 
their  own  safety  or  that  of  the  nation,  perceive  the  swelling 
tide  of  democracy,  by  which  they  were  suddenly  overwhelmed. 
Amongst  these  were  many  who  produced  plans  of  public  in- 
struction and  of  national  education,  full  of  eloquence  and 
ability.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  they  were  all  ap- 
plauded, and  all  to  be  adopted ;  but  they  perished  with  their 
unfortunate  authors..  In  the  anarcliy  that  ensued,  almost  all 
the  universities  and  colleges  in  France  were  destroyed ;  the 
ancient  school  of  medicine,  and  every  other  useful  and  yene- 
rable  institution,  were  suspended  or  suppressed.  Men  of  sense 
or  virtue,  however  they  deplored  this  destruction,  had  no  pos- 
sible means  of  preventing  it ;  they  had  no  power ;  their  only 
safety  was  in  remaining  unknown,  during  the  reign  of  terror ; 
and  for  years  afterwards,  such  was  the  fluctuation  of  party, 
that  they  could  only  snatch  opportunities  to  obtain  any  useful 
vote  in  favour  of  education.  This  neglect  of  all  instruction 
would  probably  have  continued  longer,  and  would  have 
thrown  the  nation  back  into  barbarism,  if  it  had  not  been 
counteracted  by  extraordinary  motives  for  exertion;  mo-^ 
tives  created  partly  by  the  necessities  and  partly  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  revolution.  The  ignorance  of  the  rulers, 
and  the  equality  of  the  people,  soon  threw  every  thing  into 
confusion ;  but  the  rulers,  to  preserve  their  power,  and  indeed 
their  lives,  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  men  of  science. 

Chemistry  was  first  put  in  requisition.     Robespierre  sus- 
pected, or  pretended  to  suspect,  that  the  brandies  for  the 
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army  had  been  poisoned.  A  committee  of  chemists  was  sum- 
moned :  they  analyzed  the  brandies,  and  convinced  the  pubHc 
that  no  treachery  had  been  practised  ^  Their  utility,  and 
above  all  their  firmness  on  this  occasion,  suddenly  raised 
their  political  credit,  and  they  were  soon  called  upon  for 
more  important  services.  The  armies  of  France  were  at  that 
time  in  want  both  of  gunpowder  and  arms.  There  was  an 
imperious  necessity  for  seventeen  million  pounds  of  gun- 
powder, and  no  foreign  saltpetre  to  be  had!  An  order  was 
sent  to  the  chemists :  one  of  them  had  the  boldness  to  answer, 
"  Five  days  after  the  saltpetre  shall  be  extracted  froni  the 
"  earth  in  which  it  is  contained,  it  shall  charge  your  can* 
*'  nons.''  This  boast  was  fulfilled ;  and  in  twelve  hours,  gun- 
powder was  made  ready  for  use. 


^  Berthollet^s  noble  answer  on  this  occasion  should  not  be  forgotten.  A 
messenger  came  breathless  to  the  committee  of  public  safety,  with  the  infor- 
mation that  the  armies  were  ready  to  engage ,  but  that  the  generals  dared  not 
lead  them  to  the  attack  without  brandy ;  and  dared  not  give  them  brandy  be- 
cause it  was  poisoned ;  for  some  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  had  drank  of  it, 
and  had  died.  Some  of  this  brandy  was  sent  to  a  committee  of  chemists,  who 
were  ordered  to  analyze  it,  and  to  make  their  report  They  knew  that  Robes- 
pierre wished  to  have  it  proved,  or  believed,  that  Uiere  was  a  plot  and  poison ; 
but  they  drew  up  and  signed  a  report,  stating  the  simple  truth,  that  there  was 
nothing  added  to  the-  brandy  but  water,  in  which  small  particles  of  slate  were 
in  suspension,  and  that  by  filtration  it  might  be  purified  and  drank  with  safety. 
Robespierre,  who  presided  at  the  committee  of  public  safety  when  the  chemists 
brought  in  their  report,  asked  them,  in  a  fierce  tone,  if  they  were  sure  of 
what  they  asserted,  Bertbollet  immediately  filtrated  some  of  the  brandy  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembly,  and  drank  it.  All  the  other  chemists  followed  his  ex- 
ample.— "  How ! "  said  Robespierre,  "  dare  you  drink  of  that  poisoned  liquor  ?  '* 
— "  I  dared  much  more,"  replied  BerthoUet,  **  when  I  signed  my  name  to  the 
^  report  which  I  delivered  to -you.*' 
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Arms  for  nine  hundred  thousand  men  were  wanting;  brass 
and  steel  could  not  be  procured  from  foreign  countries ;  the 
art  of  manufacturing  steel  was  known  to  few  except  to 
chemists,  and  they  were  again  employed  to  direct  the  manu- 
&cturers,  and  were  again  successful.  Their  credit  was  now 
established  with  the  people,  and  of  course,  they  seized  a  great 
share  of  political  power.  The  want  of  other  men  of  science 
was  soon  felt ;  maps,  and  charts,  and  plans  of  fortification  were 
called  for:  the  corps  of  geographical  engineers  was  reesta- 
blished; naval  and  military  engineers  must  be  employed. 
Many  of  these  men  of  science  combining,  seized  the  moment 
when  facts  spoke  so  loudly  and  incoiitrovertibly  to  the  nation 
in  their  favour,  and  they  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  esta- 
blishing a  national  system  of.  education,  and  they  had  grants 
of  money,  and  power  to  do  what  they  pleased.  There  were 
many  errors  in  their  first  plans ;  some  thought  of  providing 
appointments  for  their  friends  as  professors ;  some  produced 
v^t  and  seemingly  admirable  schemes,  which  failed  precisely 
because  they  were  vast,  because  they  were  disproportioned  to 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people.  Such  were  the  central 
schools.  The  magnificent  edifices,  the  convents,  monasteries, 
palaces,  which  were  converted  into  central  schools,  with  im- 
mense public  libraries,  botanic  gardens,  and  museums  of  na- 
tural history,  soon  had  the  melancholy  appearance  of  deserted 
grandeur. 

The  learned  professors  were  seen  walking  up  and  down 
the  desolate  and  cold  halls  and  libraries,  unable  to  fulfil  the 
purposes  of  their  appointment;  few  scholars  appeared,  and 
those  few  were  not  prepared  by  previous  elementary  instruc- 
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tion  to  profit  by  their  lessons.  Tlie  failure  of  these  central 
schools  has  been  ascribed  by  many  of  the  late  French  writers 
to  the  want  of  intermediate  seminaries  for  the  early  ages  of 
youth :  but,  in  fact,  many  circumstances  contributed  to  this 
disappointment.  The  plans  were  on  too  extensive  a  scale; 
many  local  circumstances  had  not  been  considered ;  the  eflFects 
of  time  and  habit  had  not  been  taken  into  account  % 

Small  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  these  great  projects 
arose ;  then  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  successive  alterations 
were  suggested,  and  these  continual  changes  were  more  per* 
nicious  than  many  of  the  habitual  errors  of  the  ancient  rou- 
tine. Of  this  the  most  sensible  men  in  the  nation  were  fully 
aware.  But  political  parties,  as  well  as  the  errors  of  project- 
ors, continued  these  changes.  One  moment  large  sums  were 
granted  to  lay  the  foundation  of  some  new  establishment ; 
the  next)  the  funds  were  withdrawn,  the  professors  left  with- 
out salaries,  forgotten,  or  proscribed.  Central  schools,  Ly- 
ceums, academies,  institutes,  all  appeared  and  vanished  with 
transient  splendour.  Le8  Scales  normales  have,  indeed,  left  a 
durable  and  useful  monument  of  their  existence ;  and  it  must 
for  ever  be  regretted,  that  political  animosities  destroyed  aijd 
discredited  such  a  combination  of  the  most  solid  and  brilliant 
talents.     No  one  can  read   the  Journals  of  the   Normal 

*  The  author  here  speaks  of  what  h€  saw  in  the  year  1802,  when  he  tra- 
velled through  the  Low  Countries,  and  visited  les  Ecoled  Centrales.  During 
a  residence  of  several  months  at  Paris,  in  1802  and  3,  he  had  opportunities  of 
obtaining  information,  from  the  best  authorities^  of  the  state  of  education  in  that 
kingdom. 
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School^,  without  admiring  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of  the 
lectures,  and  the  skill  and  patience,  with  which  the  best  means 
of  teaching  are  investigated. 

At  length,  under  the  auspices  of  Monge,  Haiiy,  Hassen* 
fraetz*,  la  Place,  la  Grange,  Fourcroy,  Chaptal,  Prony,  and 
others,  schools  of  science  were  established.  Taught  by  the 
failure  of  their  predecessors,  and  aware  of  the  extreme  muta- 
bility of  public  opinion,  the  founders  of  these  schools  pro- 
ceeded with  slow  but  certain  steps.  They  tried  their  vast 
system  at  first  for  a  fi^d  period,  and  uppn  a  limited  scale : 
they  determined  to  convince  themselves  and  the  publick, 
what  could  be  done  in  three  months  by  their  modes  of  in- 
struction. They  classed  their  1300  pupils:  different  pro- 
fessors took  charge  of  them  in  their  respective  sciences,  and 
in  three  montlis  was  performed  the  work  of  three  years.  The 
progress,  the  actual  acquirements  of  the  pupils  surpassed  all 
expectation.  After  this  experiment,  both  the  government 
and  the  publick  expressed  just  confidence  in  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  professors,  and  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  was 
permanently  established.  It  became  the  central  point  of  all 
the  education  of  France.  Tliese  examples  may  show,  that 
improvements  in  education,  which  have  been  cautiously  made 
after  trials  of  a  reasonable  time,  have  succeeded ;  while  those 
which  have  been  rashly  attempted  by  theorists,  and  specula- 
tive men  of  the  most  enhghtened  genius,  and  the  best  intea- 


^  In  ten  tolumes  Svo.  published  at  Paris,  ann.  X. 

I  All  men  of  great  talents,  but  not  equals  in  character  or  virtue. 
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tions,  have  either  fa^iled  at  once,  or  have  been  gradually 
abandoned. 

Without  regard  to  the  political  animosities  of  the  times^  a 
writer  on  education  should  steadily  endeavour  to  lay  before 
the  pubhck  whatever  may  be  permanently  useful.  Fob  est  et 
ab  haste  doceri !  The  example  of  France  may  be  advantage- 
ous to  this  country,  by  many  of  her  successful  and  unsuc- 
cessful experiments  in  education.  For  instance,  at  present* 
there  is  in  our  own  country  a  strong  party  for  and  against  the 
learned  languages.  Both  appear  to  have  gone  into  extremes. 
In  France  the  spirit  of  conquest  led  to  utter  ne^ct  of  all 
studies^  which  were  not  connected  with  military  success^ 
Mathematics,  geometry,  fortification,  engineerings  and  all  the 
sciences  that  could  be  useful  in  war,  are  taught  admirably  well ' 
in  FEcole  Polytechnique  and  other  public  establishments; 
but  literature  was  so  much  neglected^  that  some  of  their  ablest 
pupils  could  not  write,  or  even  spell  with  propriety.  The 
study  of  the  learned  languages  was  absolutely  discouraged ; 
and  if  a  few  of  the  elegant  Scholars  pf  former  times,  such  as 
Suard,  Morellet,  la  Harpe,  and  Delille,  had  not  fortunately 
remained  to  support  the  cause  of  classical  literature,  ancient 
learning  would  perhaps  have  been  neglected,  the  French  lan- 
guage itself  corrupted,  and  the  literary  taste  of  the  nation  ut- 
terly depraved.  The  French  were  right  in  preventing  military 
youths,  and  pupils  destined  for  certain  other  professions,  from 
wasting  their  time  in  acquiring  the  learned  languages,  which 
could  be  of  little  use  in  their  pecuUar  pursuits ;  but  it  was 
rash  and  absurd  to  discourage  altogether  the  study  of  the  fine 
models  of  anci^it  excellence. 

p2 
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From  these  examples,  and  from  the  experience  of  others, 
Britain  will  profit ;  in  all  her  attempts  to  improve,  she  will 
proceed  with  cautious  prudence :  she  will  never  destroy  an- 
cient institutions.  If  they  be  not  worth  repairs  or  sup- 
port, suffer  them  to  moulder  silently  under  the  hand  of 
Time ;  or  if  this  be  too  tedious  an  operation,  construct  some 
new  and  better  edifices,  and  the  .old  fabrics  will  soon  be  de- 
serted. Those  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  cer- 
tain ancient  establishments  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  the 
good  sense  and  candour  to  observe,  that  this  can  only  be  done 
by  repairing  them  in  time,  and  by  adopting  useful  and  popu- 
lar improvements.  Champalgny,  one  of  the  most  judicious  of 
the  late  French  writers  on  public  education,  observes,  that  the 
college  of  France,  of  which  he  was  the  director,  escaped  that 
general  destruction,  in  which  all  the  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities wefe  involved,  by  the  timely  adoption  of  improve- 
ments, obviously  useful  and  popular  •*• 


^  We  may  judge  by  the  following,  and  many  other  passages  of  equal  merit 
in  the  celebrated  Biot's  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Sciences  during  the 
French  Jievolution,  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  France  on  this 
subject : 

**  Professors  should  be  guided,  not  enslaved.  When  erery  thing,  even  the 
<<  smallest  details,  are  regulated,  no  room  is  left  for  emulation.  Determine 
f*  upon  the  object,  arrange  the  general  plan.  Let  the  whole  be  directed  by 
*'  the  most  entightened  men :  but  let  the  manner  of  public  instruction  be  free. 
Minds  should  be  excited  to  inquiry,  not  chained  to  dogmas.  Let  there  be  no 
corporation  of  teachers.  They  are  like  those  ancient  statues,  which  served 
as  guides  to  travellers ;  their  motionless  fingers  still  point  out  a  road,  that 
has  ceased  to  exist  these  thousand  years.'* 


ti 


For  the  French^  see  Appendix. 
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Elementary  schools  are  in  all  countries  of  the  first  and 
tnost  immediate  consequence :  unless  they  are  good^  pupils 
cannot  be  well  prepared  for  the  higher  class  of  schools.     Our 
initiatory  seminaries,  our  country  schools,  require  improve- 
ment; and  these  will  best  be  made  in  consequence  of  the 
conviction  of  parents,  that  they  are  necessary.     The  increased 
demand  for  good  instructiop  and  good  masters  will  produce 
both  without  the  interference  of  government,  or  the  patronage 
of  the  great.  As  soon  as  the  publick  is  convinced,  that  certain 
alterations  would  be  useful,  and  are  feasible,  parents  will 
wish  that  these  were  put  in  practice ;  and  as  soon  as  that 
wish  is  generally,  or  even  partially  expressed,  it  will  become 
-the  interest  of  many  to  establish  new  seminaries,  or  to  reform 
the  old-     The  first  impulse  therefore  must  be  given  to  the 
minds  of  parents ;  and  they  must  in  the  first  place  be  con- 
vinced of  the  folly  of  treating  children  as  mere  playthings,  as 
mere  creatures  to  be  fondled,  humoured,  and  spoiled  till  they 
are  eight  or  nine  years  old,  and  then  to  be  hurried  away  to 
schools,  when  the  bad  habits,  moral  and  intellectual,  which 
they  have  by  that  time  acquired,  begin  to  be  too  troublesome 
at  home  ;  when  friends  or  acquaintance  begin  to  be  alarmed 
by  the  growth  and  the  ignorance  of  the  boys,  by  the  vicious 
pronunciation  and  vulgar  language,  which  they  Jiave  learned 
from  servants,  by  the  bursts  of  passion,  the  fits  of  obstinacy, 
habits  of  idleness,  or  love  of  mischief,  which  break  out  in  con- 
sequence of  parental  neglect,   or  cruel   indulgence.     The 
careful  mother  says,  "  Upon  my  word  it  is  shameful,  to  let 
"  these  children  grow  up  in  this  way;   it  is  quite  time  to 
^^  think  of  sending  them  to  school,  and  to  g;ve  them  somq 
**  education.^' 
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Time  to  think  of  giving  them  some  education!— That  should 
have  been  thought  of  long  before ;  but  every  thing  is  to  be 
repaired  by  dispatching  the  children  directly  to  some  school 
or  other ;  the  parents  are  terrified  by  the  idea  of  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  "  doing  something/'  They  have  not  time  or 
patience  to  inquire  or  deliberate ;  they  listen  to  the  first  plau- 
sible recommendation  which  they  hear  of  a  country  school, 
in  baste  to  rid  themselves  of  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of 
keeping  such  great  boys  at  home.  What  these  darlings,  what 
these  yictims  suffer,  when  they  go  to  school,  when  their  spoiled 
tempers  and  their  idle  habits  are  to  be  suddenly  disciplined, 
when  thejT  are  to  be  fixed  on  benches,  in  a  crowded  school- 
room, conning  over  unintelligible  tasks  without  respite,  relax- 
ation, air,  or  exercise,  for  eight  or  ten  long  hours  of  the  day, 
when  they  are  after  all  to  be  flogged  for  hot  knowing  what 
they  had  never  been  taught,  for  not  understanding  words 
that  had  never  been  explained  to  them,  these  fond  parents 
neither  know  nor  inquire.  They  hear  their  children  in  the 
holidays  complain  of  the  miseries  of  school ;  but  they  settle 
the  matter  with  their  conscience  by  the  convenient  axioms, 
that  all  boys  hate  school,  and  that  this  only  makes  them  love 
home  the  more ;  that  all  boys  must  learn  Latin,  and  must  be 
flogged  to  make  them  learn  it :  that  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  be 
sure,  but  children  must  suffer  a  great  deal  in  being  broken  in 
at  first,  for  they  must  not  be  let  to  grow  up  wild ! 

But  children  should  not  be  thus  suffered  to  run  wild  like 
colts  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  be  taken  and  broken  in  by 
the  most  harsh,  violent,  and  unskilful  methods.  Parents 
should,  with  real  kindness  and  affectionate  foresight,  begin  as 
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early  as  possible  to  prepare  their  childr^i  for  school  educau 
tion;  and  even  when  they  are  properly  prepared,  parents 
should  take  time  to  deliberate,  and  to  select  the  best  schools : 
if  they  show  themselves  to  be  judges  of  what  initiatory  schools 
ought  to  be,  and  if  they  absolutely  refrain  from  sending  th«ir 
children  to  vulgar,  insufficient  seminaries,  they  will  excite  and 
produce  all  the  improvements,  of  which  they  thus  demonstrate 
the  necessity. 

A  good  initiatory  school '  should,  as  mtich  as  possible,  re* 
semble  a  well  regulated  private  family.  Ten  or  twelve  pupils^ 
at  the  utmost,  should  be  the  limited  number.  Several  of 
these  seminaries  will  of  course  be  requisite  in  every  country 
town ;  and  the  competition  that  must  necessarily  arise  amongst 
their  masters  will  be  advantageous.  In  towns,  the  boys 
should  be  day-scholars ;  their  going  to  school  from  break- 
fast to  dinner-time,  will  expose  them  only  twice  instead 
of  six  times  a  day  to  the  hazard  of  the  streets,  and  will  con- 
tinue their  connexion  with  their  parents,  and  their  domestic 
habits.  They  will  gradually  feel  their  powers  strengthen,  and 
their  independence  and  courage  increase,  before  they  are 
turned  loose  into  the  great  world  of  a  large  school. 

Every  reasonable  person  must  be  fully  aware,  that  all 
parents  cannot  devote  their  time  to  the  education  of  their 
children.  Men  who  are  employed  in  business  have  but  few 
hours  or  minutes  to  themselves ;  therefore  it  would  be  absurd 

^  If  the  author  were  sure  of  a  dozen  pupils  &r  such  an  establishment,  he 
could  recommend  a  master,  and,  what  is  more  rare,  a  mistress  peculiarly  fit  to 
conduct  it. 
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to  recommend  private  education  indiscriminately  for  all  ranks 
of  people.  Hence  the  necessity  for  good  initiatory  schools^  to 
receive  children  as  eariy  as  possible  from  the  nursery,  or  rather 
from  the  care  of  their  mothers :  mothers  in  most  famiUes  must 
have  time  to  attend  to  the  habits  of  temper  and  eariy  instruc- 
tion of  their  children,  till  they  are  five  or  six  years  old,  and  if 
proper  gradations  of  elementary  schools  were  established,  they 
need  not  be  kept  at  home  till  they  are  nine  or  ten,  as  they 
now  must  be  for  want  of  such  seminaries.  In  country  places, 
the  system  of  day  scholars  is  impracticable ;  the  pupils  must 
be  boarders,  but  the  hoUdays  should  be  more  frequent  in  these 
schools,  than  they  need  be  at  a  more  advanced  age.  The  first 
object  should  not  be  to  teach  them  reading,  or  grammar,  or 
Latin,  or  arithmetic,  in  any  given  quantities,  or  in  any  stated 
time ;  but  gradually  to  give  them  the  desire  to  learn,  and  the 
power  to  attend;  their  lessons  should  be  made  agreeable  and 
short,  their  attention  should  be  required  and  fixed  for  a 
short  time;  and  then  they  should  have  intervals  of  recrea- 
tion, air,  and  exercise.  Most  of  what  they  learn  should  be 
first  taught  by  conversation ;  and  even  their  walks  and  hours 
of  amusement  may  be  usefully  employed.  Their  masters 
should  take  them  out  into  the  fields;  should  let  them  run, 
and  leap,  and  exercise  their  limbs,  and  make  observations  on 
the  various  objects  they  meet;  from  these  objects,  that 
strike  their  senses,  he  should  lead  to  such  knowledge,  as  will 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  love  of  instruction  in  their  minds. 
Masters  should  proceed,  in  short,  exactly  as  judicious  parents 
would  do  with  pupils  of  the  same  age  in  private  education ; 
and  it  is  needless  here  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  elsewhere* 
of  the  early  modes  of  instruction  by  conversation.     Great 
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attention  should  be  paid  to  the  accent  and  manner  of  speaking 
and  reading  English  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  those  parts  of 
England,  where  there  is  a  vicious  pronunciation ;  schoolma* 
sters  should  be  brought  from  other  places,  where  there  is  no 
peculiarity  of  tone  or  idiom.  Much  of  the  disgust  and  labour 
of  learning  to  read  may  be  saved  by  adopting  in  these  schools 
Mr.  Lancaster's,  or  rather  Dr.  Bell's  method ;  the  same  may  be 
used  in  teaching  practical  facility  in  arithmetic ;  and  might 
perhaps  be  advantageously  extended  to  grammar;  parsing 
exercises  might  thus  be  given  in  classes.  .  But  all  these  tech- 
nical methods  must  be  accompanied  with  rational  explana* 
tions  of  the  lessons,  and  of  the  principles  of  the  rules,  in  which 
the  pupils  are  practised :  otherwise  this  apparent  expedition 
and  facility  will  not  really  improve  the  pupils:  they  will  only 
be  arithmetical  and  reading  machines;  they  must  be  taught 
to  think,  or  they  will  not  afterwards  be  able  to  make  any 
further  progress  without  the  aid  of  their  masters,  their  keys^ 
and  their  rules.  Instead  of  pressing  forward  the  pupils  to  asto» 
nish  parents  by  the  rapidity  of  their  progress,  masters  should 
patiently  and  courageously  conquer  by  delay.  They  should 
make  the  children  understand,  as  much  as  possible,  the  reason 
of  all  they  do;  in  arithmetic*  they  should  give  the  rationale  of 
the  rules,  and  be  content  to  go  slowly,  that  they  may  proceed 
surely;  in  reading,  they  should  not  suffer  a  sentence  or  an  idea 
to  pass  that  is  not  understood :  in  grammar  they  should  in  the 
first  schools  explain  merely  the  nature  of  verbs,  nouns,  sub- 
stantives and  the  different  parts  of  speech.  In  the  secondary 
schools  for  boys  of  nine  or  ten  years  old,  the  principles  of  ge- 
neral grammar  should  be  explained ;  and  masters  should  avail 
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themselves  of  the  profound  discoveries  of  Tooke'',  and  of  the 
practical  experience  of  the  ingenious  Sicard*,  It  may  be 
objected — it  will  and  must  be  objected  by  hundreds  of  old 
schoolmasters,  who  have  grown  dull  and  positive  in  their 
own  routine,  that  this  explanation  of  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar would  not  forward  the  pupils,  and  that  it  is  much  better, 
or  at  least  safer,  to  go  on  regularly  through  old  Lilly's 
Qua  genuSj  Propria  qius  fnaribus,  and  As  in  prcesentij  instead  of 
plaguing  them  with  metaphysical  explanations. 

There  is  something  in  the  words  metaphysics  and  metaphy^ 
steals  which  puts  to  flight  the  Understanding,  and  rouses  the 
fears  and  prejudices  of  whole  tribes  of  ushers  and  pedagogues, 
and  of  some  parents,  who  have  been  subjugated  to  the  be- 
lief, that  nothing  can  be  well  or  expeditiously  taught,  but 
what  is  learnt  technically,  that  is,  in  most  cases,  without  un- 
derstanding in  the  least  what  is  lodged  in  the  safe  custody  of 
the  memory.  Frederick  the  Great  was  once  inoculated  by  a 
certain  ignorant  General  Buddenbrock  with  this  diseased  aver- 
sion to  metaphysics.  The  general  was  superintending  govern- 
or of  Frederick's  military  school,  and  having  quarrelled  with 
one  of  the  professors,  revenged  himself  by  complaining  to  the 
king,  that  the  boys  were  taught  grammar  metaphysically,  and 
that  metaphysics  would  puzzle  their  understandings,  and  ruin 
the  institution.    The  literary  monarch  sent  for  the  professor. 


^  Epea  Pteroenta,  or  the  Diversions  of  Purley. 

'  Granunaire  par  Sicard,  the  able  and  benevolent  instructor  of  the  deaf 
ttod  dumb  at  Paris. 
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and  in  a  most  able  and  sarcastic  declamation  brought  forth 
all  the  arguments,  that  ancient  or  modem  times  could  produce 
against  metaphysics.  The  professor's  answer,  if  we  make  due 
allowance  for  the  formal  division  of  the  subject  into  the  first 
place^  and  the  second  place^  and  third  placCy  is  far  superior  in 
ability  to  the  monarch's  eloquent  attack.  The  distinctions 
between  useful  and  useless  metaphysics,  the  necessity  for  hav- 
ing recourse  to  what  are  called  refined  explanations  in  teach« 
ing  children  general  and  rational  grammar,  were  stated  with 
so  much  perspicuity,  that  the  imperious,  the  enlightened  Fre« 
derick  sat  in  motionless  attention  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
exclaimed,  **  I  have  listened  to  you,  and  I  believe  that  I  under* 
•*  stand  you  perfectly,  Sir,  and  am  happy  to  have  given  you  an 
"  opportunity  of  convincing  me  by  your  reasons."  General 
Buddenbrock  was  ordered  to  interfere  no  more  with  the  ex- 
planation of  grammar.  Hoping  that  what  convinced  the  un- 
derstanding of  Frederick  may  have  some  power  over  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  will  be  too  modest  to  claim  an  equality  ^ 
with  him  in  talents,  the  professor^s  defence  is  inserted  in  the 
appendix  to  this  volume :  and  after  having  read  it,  parents 
and  preceptors  will  probably  no  longer  be  alarmed  by  the  spe- 
cies of  metaphysical  lessons,  which  are  here  recpmrnendedfor 
initiatory  schools. 

It  is  sufficient  here  briefly  to  observe,  that  metaphysics  are 

of  two  sorts :  those  which  treat  of  subjects  beyond  the  reach 

of  mortal  faculties,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  soul  when  sepa- 

'rate  from  the  body ;  free-will  and  necessity,  and  such  subjects 

as  Milton  makes  the  fallen  angels  discuss : 

g2 
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"  Fixed  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute, 
'^  And  found  no  end  in  wandVing  mazes  lost. 

^*  Vidn  wisdom  all  and  false  philosophy/' 


The  other  class  of  metaphysics  is  popular :  it  unfolds  the 
general  principles^  upon  which  arts  and  sciences  are  founded; 
it  leads  the  understanding  to  deduce,  by  a  regular  chain  of 
reasoning,  those  formulas  by  which  technical  knowledge  may 
commodioiisly  be  taught  to  numbers.  The  uncouth  terms  of 
logic,  and  the  crabbed  rules  of  grammar,  are  founded  upon 
principles  that  are  not  beyond  the  capacities  of  children.  The 
impatience  of  youth  submits  to  labour,  the  end  and  use  of 
which  is  explained,  though  even  imperfectly  explained  to 
them.  Taught  by  reason,  they  become  reasonable:  under 
the  continued  slavery  of  unintelligible  dogmas,  they  lose  in 
understanding  what  they  acquire  in  words.  Hence  the  dis- 
gust which  the  first  rudiments  of  Xatin  usually  inspire. 
Happy  the  children  whose  parents  or  preceptors  have  taught 
them  in  a  few  hours  of  their  early  years  the  simple  easy  ex- 
planation of  the  eight  tremendous  parts  of  speech!  After 
the  principles  of  universal  grammar  have  been  thus  taught^ 
Latin  grammar  will  be  learned  so  much  more  readily  than 
when  it  is  learned  without  any  previous  explanation,  that  the 
time  which  seems  to  have  been  lost  will  really  be  gained. 
People  are  sometimes  surprised  at  the  difference  between 
children  who  have  been  well  and  ill  taught,  and  they  do  not 
know  exactly  in  what  that  difference  consists ;  they  observe 
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that  some  children  do  not  spend  samany  hours  of  thtg-day  at- 
their  books  as  others  do,  therefore  it  cannot  be  ifiereljr  frcini 
hard  labour  that  they  acquire  their  facility;  they  seemed  per-' 
haps  rather  hackward^r  in  learning  than  others  of  their  age,  dnd^ 
yet  suddenly  they  spring  forward  and  surpass  their  tiompeftlK 
tore.  The- difference  consists  in  this;  the  sucdepsful  pupils- 
learned  the  first  principles  of  knowledge  cleariy';  tKfe'othe^ 
were  taugbt  only  by  rote.  These  were  taught :  to  reflect  attd» 
understand;:  those  merely  to  repeat  and  remember.  Thef 
repeaters  made  ai  greater  f figure  at  first,  because  tbey^bad 
words  put  intO' their  mouths;  but,.as  there  was  no  'source  of 
thoughts^rthe  wordsisoon^eeased  to  flowi.;^;  (    i       ;  .rj    r^      j! 


VI  /r  iK-:  ;i;-        .no' 


In  these  initiatorj^  schools  where  t)i6r^iflr6fifc\r.{iupil6;ati^ 
where  the.  preceptor's  attention.  naay)faeH£bee>ted*!ti(>  bach  itidiw 
yidnal^  as  well  as  to  the  good  of  the  whole^^it  iwopld  be^^  eisy< 
asiin  a  large  private  family  to  cbiatintie  td  direoti  proftsseionfit' 
educiation.  In  conveisatibn  or  in  reading,  iHdbjedts  w}ri<^ 
might  exercise  yoiing  lawyers  in  their  pow«mf'pf  reeollective 
andretentiye.  memory,  might  be  introduced  without  ^rendering 
pdpils  disputatious.  Experiments  in  cbemistryv  fltid^^some* 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  would  be  usieful,  not  'oAlly' 
to  the  young  physician^  but  itd  .pupils  of  every  deseriptidn  : 
and  without  difficulty  they  might  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  botany  and  of  anatomy.  Childrfen  are  hot  easily  fatigued 
when  their  senses  are  actively  empbyed ;  if  they  do  n<>t 
see  too  many  objects  at  a  time,  they  rdtain  clear  ideas,  and 
thus  their  power  of  memory  is  cultivated,  whilst  they  ad- 
vance in  the  knowledge  both  of  things  and  names.  .  In  towns, 
and  even  in  country  places,  whenever  a  sufficient  liUmber  of 
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these  siQltU. schools  acer^s^^blished,  it  would. ]be. .Worth  while 
for  4>  leOtiirer  to  ^tttend  sucxjessiyely  by  the  week  or  moAth,  to 
e9:lu(bit  rexperiiuents  with  an^  apparatus^  that  need  not  be 
C09Uy»^and  that  would  answer  iill  the  purposes  of  the  xnost  ex* 
pensive  instudineiits.  Thus^prdiininary  lectures  given  quietly 
to  a  few  pupils  at  once,  when  there  is  time  and  leisure  tofut^ 
pl^in  diffipuHieft  and  ansivef  questions,  and  to  see  and  touch 
the.sabjects  of  experiment,  will  prepare  young  people  to  hear 
public  .lectures  on  natural  history  afterwards  with  advants^;^* 
The  trials  which  have  been,  made  in  some  elemenftary  schools, 
to  introduce  experiments  in  natural  history,  have:  proved,  that 
these  are  peculiarly  suitedl  to  the  taste  and  capacities  of  child* 
ren.  But  the  very  success  of  these  trials,  and  the  delight 
0)^prea>ed  by.  the  pupilei^  alarmed  sonde  s^Uy  paiiehts^  who  ap- 
ptekkfidediih^i tteiit>cMdren  would  nev^r  make  aiiy  progress 
h;L'jtHeji[^tih^gramn;iai*,.if  they  wen?  ihus  entertained  with 
ft^oUflh  dxprnmenifs  bt  i^odi  will  it  be  believed,  these  sagacious 
pjSDieiits  rttbof^ton^  i  tbr  take  their :  children,  away :  from  school, 
unksS)  the  .pupils  were  again  confined  to  their  book-learning. 
AH  this  folly  arises  firom'  cowardice ;  but  where. a  few  exam- 
pJks  of  success  in  ."any  mew  method  have  been  given,  people 
will  be  enthusiastically  or  fasluonably  eager,,  to  folbw  that, 
which  they  darenot.be .theftrstto  try*. 

Not  only  the  intellectual,  but  the  tnoral  education,  the* 
temper)  and  habits  of/ ^^ung  people,  might  be  as  well  con* 
ducted  in  such  schools,  as  in  a. happy  private  family. 

.    These,  improvements  in  initiatory  seminaries  will  con- 
duce in.  the.  most  certain  and  effectual  manner  to  the  im- 
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provement  of  those  of  a  higher  ciasi.  Thia  principal  defedt 
in  the  present  system  of  our  great  schools  is,  that  they  dev<^ 
too  large  a  portion  of  time  to  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  true, 
that  the  attaiiimedoit.  of  classical  literattire  is  higHfy  dei^imble ; 
but  it  should  not,  or  rather  it  need  not,  be  the  eJLClusive  object 
of  boys  during  eight  or  nine  years. 

Much  less  .time,  judiciously  managed,  would  git^them  all 
acquaintance  .ivitli  •  the  classics  sufficient  for  all  UMful  pur* 
poses,  and  would  make  them  as  good  scholars^- as^  g^ntletaei^ 
or  professional  men  need  to  be.  It  i»  not  r^uisite^  thai 
every  man  should  make  Latin  or  Greek  verses;  therefore  a 
knowledge  of  prosody  beyond  the  structure  of  h^ameterdU^ 
pentameter  verses  is  as  worthless  an  acquisition,  as  any  which 
folly  or  fashion  has  introduced  amount  the '  higher  dftgses  of 
mankinds  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  diere  are  some 
pare  exceptions ;  but  even  party  prejudice  would  allow,  that 
the  persons  alluded  to  must  have  risen  to  eminence  though 
they  had  never  written  sapphics  or  iambic^*  Though^  pre* 
ceptorsf,  parents,  and  the  publick  in  general,  may  be'  con- 
vinced of  the  absurdity  of  making  boys  spend  so  much  of  life 
in  learning  what  can  be  of  no  use  to  tl\em;  such  are  the 
difficulties  of  making  any  change  in. the  ancient  rules  of  great 
establishments,  that  masters  themselves,  however  reasonable, 
dare  not,  and  cannot  mak'e  sudden  alterations. 

The  only  remedies  that  can  be  suggested  itiight  be,  perhaps, 
to  take  those  boys,  who  are  not  intended  for  professions  in 
which  deep  scholarship  is  necessary,  away  from  school  befpre 
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they  reach  the  highest  classes,  where  prosody  and  Greek  and 
Latin  verses  are  required. 

In  the  college  of  Dublin,  where  an  admirable  course  of  in- 
struction has  been  long  established,  where  this  course  is  super- 
intended by  men  of  acknowledged  learning  and  abilities,  and 
pursued  by  students  of  uncommon  industry,  such  is  the  force  of 
example,  and  such  the  fear  of  appearing  inferior  in  trifles  to 
English  universities,  that  much  pains  have  been  lately  taken, 
to  introduce  the  practice  of  writing  Greek  and  Latin  verses, 
and  much  solicitude  has  been  shown  about  the  prosody  of  the 
learned  languages,  without  any  attention  being  paid  to  the 
prosody  of  our  own- 

Boarding  houses  for  the  scholars  at  Eton  and  West- 
minster, which  are  at  present  mere  lodging  houses,  might  be 
kept  by  private  tutors,  who  might,  during  the  hours  when  the 
boys  were  not  in  their  public  classes,  assist  them  in  acquiring 
general  literature,  or  such  knowledge  as  might  be  advantageous 
f6r  their  respective  professions. 

New  schools,  that  are  not  restricted  to  any  established 
routine,  should  give  a  fair  trial  to  experiments  in  education, 
which  afford  a  rational  prospect  of  success.  If  nothing  can 
be  altered  in  the  old  schools,  leave  them  as  they  are.  De- 
stroy nothing — injure  none — but  let  the  publick  try  whether 
they  cannot  have  something  better.  If  the  experiment  do 
not  succeed,  the  publick  \Yill  be  convinced,  that  they  ought  to 
acquiesce  in  the  established  methods  of  instruction,  and  parents 
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will  send  their  children  to  the  ancient  seminaries  with  in- 
creased confidence.  The  Royal  Institution  in  London,  and 
the  City  Institution  which  has  been  lately  established,  are 
such  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  liberality,  the  love  for  know- 
ledge of  all  sorts,  and  the  splendid  munificence  of  Britain, 
that  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  any  plans  of  improvement, 
which  promise  to  be  really  useful,  will  be  supported  by  the 
solid  good  sense  and  efficient  spirit  of  the  nation.  Under 
the  direction  of  an  association  of  gentlemen,  of  which  no  pro- 
fessed schoolmaster  should  be  a  member,  a  number  of  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  might  be  established  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  the  empire ;  and  preparatory  schools,  under 
well-chosen  masters,  might  be  set  up  in  places  where  there  is 
sufficient  demand  for  them:  these  schools  should  all  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  principal  institution  in  London,  by  which  means 
a  unity  of  design  might  be  carried  on. 

In  the  next  class  of  schools,  it  should  be  the  object,  to  give 
to  all  the  pupils  a  certain  portion  of  classical  literature.  How 
much  this  should  be,  must  be  decided  by  the  professions,  which 
the  pupils  are  to  follow.  The  methods  of  teaching  the  lan- 
guages, and  the  preparation  in  the  initiatory  schools,  might 
abridge  considerably  the  time  commonly  devoted  to  these 
-studies.  The  time  thus  saved  might  be  usefully  employed  in  giv- 
ing all  the  boys  some  knowledge  of  natural  history;  and  of  gene* 
ral  literature.  They  might  read  the  biography  of  celebrated  men 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  from  biography,  by  degrees, 
extend  their  knowledge  to  history.  Priestley's  biographical 
chart,  or  the  far  superior  charts  of  le  Sage,  will  give  a  view 
of  the  great  men,  who  were  contemporaries  at  different  eras; 
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but,  in  treating  of  modern  history,  small  stress  should  be  laid 
on  that  of  the  middle  ages :  a  general  sketch  of  the  state  of  the 
world  at  the  time,  when  certain  great  men  flourished,  will,  bj 
the  interest  their  characters  excite,  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
youth.  The  dates  of  the  few  great  events  of  the  history  of 
empires,  the  periods  of  their  prosperity  and  decline,  should  be 
fixed  early  in  the  mind ;  but  none  of  inferior  consequence 
should  load  the  memory.  No  particular  histories  of  Rome, 
Greece,  France,  or  England,  should  be  read  till  the  pupils 
are  familiarized  with  this  outline  of  the  history  of  the  world. 
A  general  account  of  the  principal  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions in  the  arts  and  sciences  should  also  be  given,  mark- 
ing the  state  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were  made,  and 
pointing  out  their  general  influence  on  human  happiness. 
Thus  history  will  not  be  confined  merely  to  a  knowledge  of 
wars  and  revolutions,  but  will  comprise  an  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  human  nature,  of  governments,  trades,  manufac- 
tures, arts,  and  sciences.  Prom  time  to  time  the  pupils  should 
be  called  upon,  to  give  an  account  of  what  they  have  heard  or 
read :  they  should  be  permitted  to  ask  questions,  where  they 
have  not  fully  understood  the  master's  explanations :  in  short, 
they  should  be  excited  to  converse  on  the  subjects  of  their 
lessons,  and  this  will  fix  them  in  their  memory,  and  render  their 
pursuit  more  interesting.  The  cultivation  df  the  memory 
should  at  these  times  be  attended  to ;  and,  according  to  the 
principles  which  have  already  been  suggested,  the  pupils 
should  be  led  to  recoHeot  by  reasoning  and  analogy,  not  by 
mere  technical  methods.  For  instance,  they  should  give 
reasons  why  an  event  was  likely  to  have  happened  at  a  given 
time,  from  the  state  of  manners,  from  preceding  circumstances. 
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or  from  contempcM-ary  causes.  Trained  in  this  manner,  they 
would  become  not  merdy  proficients  in  history,  but  acquainted 
with  the  progress  c^  mankind  from  barbaiism  to  civilization ; 
and  they  would  have  their  knowledge  so  arranged  in  their 
minds,  that  it  would  be  useful  to  them  for  all  the  purposes  of 
conversation,  oratory,  and  science,  or  for  the  conduct  of  their 
lives.  Particular  histories  of  the  principal  ancient  and  mo- 
^  dern  states  should  next  be  given  in  short  portions ;  dwelling 
only  CHI  the  great  events,  and  omitting  every  small  detail.  Of 
course,  the  history  of  our  own  country,  and  of  those  kingdoms 
immediately  connected  with  ours,  will  claim  the  lai^st  share 
of  attention.  But  in  all  these  lessons  on  the  rudiments  of 
histoiy,  tliere  is  more  danger  of  laying  too  much,  than  too  little.' 
The  reason  why  young  people  remember  so  little  of  history  is,  ia 
general,  that  they  read  too  much  of  it,  and  that  they  have  not  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  state  of  the  world  at  the.  time  of  the  accounts, 
which  they  hear  of  separate  parts  of  it.  By  joining  biogmphy 
and  science  in  this  new  course  will  render  them  more  interest- 
ing to  pupils  of  different  tastes.  *If  the  foundation  be  well  laid^ 
they  may  at  any  future  time  add  to  their  knowledge  of  particu- 
lar history,  without  confusing  their  general  notion  of  the  whole. 
After  gaining  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  discoveries  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  the  pupils  may  have  their  own  inven- 
tions exercised ;  they  may  be  told  the  necessary  facts,  and  be 
led  to  a  oertain  point,  and  thus  excited  to  reinvent,  what  has 
been  previously  discovered :  thus  their  minds  will  be  kept  in 
action,  their  faculties  will  be  strengthened  and  quickened,  and 
they  will  acquire,  by  education,  what  some  people  fancy  is  only 
the  gift  of  nature,  the  power  of  invention.  The  emulation  and 
'  interest,  which  would  by  these  mediods  be  excited,  evca  on 
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the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  subjects,  would  astonish  those, 
who  have  been  used  only  to  the  dull  passive  faces,  with  which 
children  listen  to  pedagogues  and  public  lecturers. 

The  elementary  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  given  in  the  first 
class  of  schools,  should  be  enlarged  and  apphed  to  use  in  the 
next  class  ;  and  firom  common  arithmetic,  masters  should  lead 
gradually  to  vulgar  fractions,  the  only  difilicult  part  of  the 
science:  whoever  clearly  understands  these,  will  easily  pass  on 
to  decimal  arithmetic ;  to  the  principles  of  algebra,  and 
mathematics.  ^  These  elements  of  all  useful  knowledge,  and 
this  general  education  of  the  memory,  judgment,  and  ima- 
gination, should  be  common  to  boys  of  all  professions ;  to  this 
point  they  should  all  be  educated  in  the  same  manner :  but 
from  this  point  let  them  diverge  according  to  their  several  de- 
stinations in  society.  Let  other  schools  be  now  ready  to  for- 
ward the  young  physician,  lawyer,  or  country  gentleman,  in 
the  pursuits  necessary  for  their  professions;  and  let  those 
schools  prepare  them  to  hear,  with  advantage,  public  lectures 
on  law,  medicine,  or  divinity. 

The  advancement  from  one  class  of  these  schools  to  an- 
other, should  riot  be  left  to  accident,  or  to  the  choice  of  parents, 
or  the  will  of  masters,  nor  yet  to  the  recommendations  or  fa^ 
vour  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  established,  and  who  pa- 
tronize the  schools.  Advancement  should  be  the  certain  con- 
sequence of  knowledge  and  merit.  Public  examinations, 
prize  exercises,  in  which  all  possibility  of  assistance  should  be 
precluded,  ought  to  precede  and  decide  the  election,  and  an 
honorary  medal  should  be  the  ticket  of  admission  into  the 
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higher  schools.  If  strict  impartiality  were  maintained,  a 
noble  spirit  of  emulation  might  thus  be  excited;  and  the  pub- 
licity of  the  examinations,  and  the  adjudgment  of  the  prizes, 
would,  in  fact,  serve  to  register  all  the  talents  of  the  rising  ge- 
neration. Thus,  without, its  dangers,  the  advantages  of  the 
Jesuits'  system  of  education  might  in  this  respect  be  obtained. 
Youths  known  to  have  obtained  prizes  would  in  some  degree 
establish  a  character  for  industry  and  abilities  among  their 
competitors,  which  would  forward  them  in  life  in  their  several 
professions. 

What  the  exercises  and  courses  of  study  or  employment 
in  the  diflFerent  professions  should  be,  need  not  here  be  pointed 
out ;  some  of  these  will  be  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing essays,  or  at  least  they  may  be  readily  deduced  from 
the  principles  laid  before  the  reader.  It  must  not  be  con- 
cealed, that  the  present  system  of  parliamentary  interest  and 
cabal  must  thwart,  and  in  some  degree  palsy,  every  eflfort  to 
give  to  real  merit  the  precedence,  which  it  deserves ;  but  every 
firm  and  judicious  mind  will  be  convinced,  that  this  wretched 
system  must  destroy  itself.  When  a  great  statesman  was 
obUged,  upon  a  political  change,  to  excuse  himself  to  some  of 
his  followers,  by  saying,  "  My  dear  friend,  we  are  three  in  a 
"  bed  already,''  who  can  fear,  but  that,  after  a  few  more  party 
struggles,  the  game  will  be  found  not  worth  the  expense  at- 
tending it.  The  pressure  of  danger,  of  fiscal  as  well  as  military 
danger,  will  force  these  petty  means  and  worn-out  resources 
from  the  political  system.  Some  great  man  will  be  created 
by  circumstances,  who  can  dare  to  spurn  the  sordid  crew  of 
political  adventurers.     Financiers   and   ordinary  statesmen. 
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familiar  with  a  certBin  set  of  causes  aiid  effects,  which,  in  given 
circumstances,  continue  for  a  length  of  time  to  act  unifonnlyi 
are  apt  to  bdieve,  that  affairs  will  for  ever  proceed  in  the  same 
regular  course ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  extraneous,  by  which 
this  routine  can  possibly  be  deranged :  they  understand,  per* 
haps,  every  nicety  of  the  intricate  mechanism  of  society,  the 
force  and  produce  of  which  they  can  calculate  with  -admir- 
able precision ;  but  they  are  not  always  aware,  that  even  from 
the  ready  and  rapid  obedience  of  the  vast  machine  to  their 
will,  even  from  the  continuity  and  swiftness  of  its  action,  it  is 
the  more  exposed  to  danger  from  extraneous  violence  and 
internal  collision. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


ON  CLERICAL  EDUCATION. 


IN  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  Bernard  Gilpin,  rector  of 
Houghton,  refused  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle.  The  following 
is  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  him  by  Lord  Burleigh :    • 

^^  The  statesman  began  to  unbend ;  and  he  could  scarcely 
"  avoid  comparing  with  an  envious  eye  the  unquiet  scenes  of 
"  vice  and  vanity,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  with  the  calm* 
"  ness  of  this  amiable  retreat.  *****  When  he  got  to 
^^  Rainton  Hill,  which  rises  about  a  mile  from  Houghton,  and 
^^  commands  the  vale,  he  turned  his  horse  to  take  one  more 
^  view,  and  having  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  it  for  some  time, 
•*  his  reverie  broke  out  in  this  exclamation :  *  There  is  the 
^  ^  enjoyment  of  life  indeed !  who  can  blame  that  man  for 
**  *  not  accepting  of  a  bishopric !  What  doth  he  want  to 
**  *  make  him  greater,  or  happier,  or  more  useful  ?' " 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  fa- 
vdured  statesmen  that  England  ever  produced,  should,  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  have  cast  a  longing,  lingering  look  at  a 
retired  parsonage ;  that  his  mind  should  have  paused  in  the 
career  of  ambition,  to  contemplate  the  happiness,  and  to  admire 
thelramble  virtues,  of  a  country  clergyman.  This  picturie,and  all 
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the  descriptions  of  the  life  of  a  good  country  clergyman,  from 
the  time  of  Chaucer  to  the  days  of  Goldsmith,  represent  it  as 
the  happiest,  most  useful,  and  most  respectable,  that  can  be 
imagined.  Such  delineati6ns,  joined  to  the  sense,  which  all 
good  and  wise  people  must  have  of  the  importance  and  dignity 
of  the  clerical  profession,  would  naturally  dispose  parents  to 
educate  their  children  for  the  church :  and  it  was  obviously 
the  original  intention  of  our  constitution,  that  not  only  a  decent 
competence  should  be  secured  to  all  deserving  clergymen, 
but  that  men  of  superior  learning,  talents,  and  conduct,  should, 
without  any  assistance,  or  recommendation,  but  what  their 
own  merit  afford,  rise  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church. 
The  regulations  and  endowments  of  our  universities,  and  the 
gifts  of  many  generous  individuals,  provided  a  fund,  which  put 
it  into  the  power  of  any  man  to  pursue  his  studies  at  college, 
and  to  make  his  way  in  the  church,  without  any  expense  to 
his  femily,  and  without  requiring  the  assistance  of  patronage, 
or  the  advantages  of  a  private  fortune.  But,  though  our  uni- 
versities, and  their  endowments,  continue  the  same,  yet  such 
has  been  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  and  in  the  real 
and  imaginary  necessities,  which  alterations  in  manners  have 
produced,  that  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to  go 
through  college  without  some  aid  from  private  fortune. — Even 
after  the  expenses  of  education  are  defrayed,  and  when  a 
young  man  is  ordained,  his  salary,  as  a  curate,  is  so  small, 
that  he  can  hardly  support  the  becoming  rank  and  appearance 
of  a  gentleman,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  his  independ- 
ence. He  has  not,  like  men  in  other  professions,  various 
means  of  improving  and  advancing  his  fortune  by  his  own 
exertions  or  merit.     He  may,  indeed,  become  a  schoolmaster. 
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and  the  press  is  open  to  him.     Some  young  men  of  great 
talents  have,  by  their  mode  of  preaching,  and  by  their  pub- 
lications, whilst  they  were  yet  curates,  brought  themselves  into 
public  notice,  and  have  in  consequence  obtained   prefer- 
ment.      Some  have  become  tutors  in  the  families  of  no- 
blemen, and,  after  a  course  of  years,,  have  been  justly  re- 
munerated for  their  services  by  benefices  in  the  church.   Some, 
unconnected  with  the  great,  have  been  distinguished  by  royal 
discernment  and  justice,  and,  without  any  species  of  solicita- 
tion, have  most  unexpectedly  been  appointed  to  bishoprics. 
But  they  were  men  of  very  extraordinary  merit;  and  these  are 
not  cases  of  probable  recurrence.     It  is  obvious,  that,  in  all 
these  instances,  a  considerable  length  of  time  was  necessary  to 
obtain  distinction  by  exemplary  conduct,  or  by  literary  supe- 
riority.    In  the  mean  while,  curates  must  live;  if  they  marry, 
they  cannot  support  a  family  decently;  to  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  life,  must  often  be  utterly  impracticable. 

Some  curates  in 'the  remote  parts  of  -England,  and  espe- 
cially in  Wales,  have  such  small  salaries,  and  such  hard  duty 
to  perform,  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  for  them  and  their 
families  literally  to  exist.  Nor  is  their  poverty,  as  amongst 
mendicant  and  ascetic  orders  of  former  times,  a  circumstance 
to  be  avowed  and  gloried  in ;  but  to  be  concealed  as  some- 
thing criminal :  something,  the  acknowledgment  of  which 
must  lead  to  a  loss  of  worldly  respect,  and  to  an  actual  degra- 
dation of  rank ;  the  attempts  at  concealment  must  produce 
what  is  worse  than  degradation  of  rank,  degradation  of  cha- 
racter. All  the  petty  subterfuges,  breaches  of  promise,  and 
mean  evasions  of  a  debtor,  must  be  practised^  and  all  the 
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servile  habits  of  dependence  must  be  contracted.  This  is  the 
extreme  line  of  human  misery ;  in  comparison  witii  these  evils, 
the  privations  and  humiliations  to  which  a  poor  man  is  ex- 
posed, who  owns  his  poverty,  appear  easy  to  be  endured. 

"  Do  you  know,''  said  a  country  curate,  "  I  am  so  inti- 
"  mate  with  my  Lord  ****^s  butler,  that  I  can  say  any  thing  to 
''him\" 

This  state  of  degradation  is  very  different  from  the  rector 
of  Houghton's  felicity,  or  from  any  of  the  descriptions  of 
Chaucer,  Pope,  or  Goldsmith :  therefore  poetry  must  not 
make  us  forget  realities.  How  far  it  may  be  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  the  legislature,  and  how  far  it  may  be  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  church,  to  meliorate  the  present  condition  of 
curates,  and  of  the  lower  orders  of  clergy,  it  is  not  the  object, 
of  this  essay  to  discuss.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  advert 
to  facts,  which  ought  to  be  full  in  the.  view  of  all  parents,  who 
have  thoughts  of  educating  their  sons  for  the  church.  Pru- 
dence should  prevent  them  from  choosing  the  clerical  profession 
for  a  son,  unless  they  are  fully  able  not  only  to  defray  the  very 
considerable  expenses  of  his  education  at  a  university,  but  to 
add  to  his  income,  perhaps  for  many  years,  what  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  render  him  at  least  independent  whilst  he  continues 
to  be  a  curate.   Some  exceptions  may  be  made,  where  extraor- 

^  We  hardly  date  mentkm,  even  in  a  note,  a  foct  in  which  there  appears 
such  a  mixture  of  the  hidicrous  with  the  pitiable.  We  know  from*  undoubted 
authority ,  that  the  cast  wig  of  a  beneficed  clergyman,  who  resided  some  time  in 
Wales,  was  most  gratefuHy  accepted  by  a  poor  curatCi  whose  wild  caxon  could 
no  longer  cotet  his  head  with  any  decorum. 
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dinary  indications  of  talents  and  application,  joined  to  a  de- 
cided preference  for  the  clerical  profession,  are  seen  in  a  young 
man  of  inferior  rank  or  fortune :  where  this  is  the  case,  his 
parents  will  do  wisely  to  let  him  follow  his  own  wishes ;  for 
probably  he  will  have  fortitude  and  exertion  to  endure  or 
overcome  all  difficulties:  he  may  raise  himself  and  his  family 
from  indigence  and  obscurity  to  affluence  and  honourable 
stations ;  and  it  is  within  the  verge  of  possibility,  though  not 
of  probabiUty,  that  i:his  may  be  accomplished  without  the  aid 
of  parliamentary  connexions. 

The  share,  w4uch  parliamentary  interest  is  known  to  have 
in  disposing  of  ecclesiastical  preferments,  is,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  obtained,  either  beneficial  or  injurious 
to  the  church,  and  to  national  morality.  That  which  is  exerted 
by  rich  commoners  or  noble  families,  to  obtain  livings  for  men 
of  learning  and  virtue,  who  have  been  tutors  to  their  children, 
is  highly  advantageous;  it  secures  good  education  to  our 
young  nobility,  and  it  encourages  men  of  learning  and  talents^ 
in  the  middle  or  lower  classes  of  life,  to  instruct  themselves, 
and  to  become  fit  for  such  employments,  and  worthy  of  such 
rewards.  Parliamentary  interest,  influencing  the  distribution 
of  clerical  honours  and  emoluments,  is  also  beneficial,  as  it 
tempts  parents  of  good  families  and  fortunes  to  educate 
younger  sons  for  the  church ;  they  give,  as  it  were,  a  familjr 
pledge  for  the  good  conduct  of  their  children,  who  at  the 
same  time  may,  by  their  manners  and  rank,  raise  the  whole 
profession  in  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  publick.  Church 
benefices  may  thus  be  considered  as  a  fund,  for  the  pro- 
vision of  the  younger  sons  of  our  gentry  and  nobles ;  and 
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in  this  point  of  view  it  cannot  surely  be  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint to  any  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  in  the  com- 
munity, that  the  clergy  enjoy  a  large  portion  of  the  riches  of 
the  state.  If  this  wealth,  if  these  benefices  are  bestowed  as 
rewards  to  merit,  it  is  well  employed  for  the  nation,  and  none 
have  any  cause  to  be  dissatisfied ;  and  if  we  look  at  the  pre- 
sent bench  of  bishops,  and  at  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  publick  has  just  reason  to  approve  of  the  manner,  in  which 
clerical  honours  have  been .  dispensed :  and  though  parlia- 
mentary influence  may  have  had  considerable  share  in  the 
selection,  yet  still,  where  the  persons  rewarded  are  of  eminent 
merit,  upon  the  whole,  candidates  for  church  preferments  have 
no  just  cause  to  be  dissatisfied. 

But  parliamentary  interest  is  not  always  employed  in  this 
manner ;  it  is  sometimes  exerted  to  obtain  livings  for  the  mean 
hanger-on  of  one  lord,  or  the  drinking,  or  the  profligate  com- 
panion of  another.  Wherever  this  species  of  influence  is  per- 
mitted, it  is  extremely  injurious,  both  to  the  immediate  and  the 
remote  interests  of  the  church  ;  injurious,  by  introducing  into 
it  men,  whose  morals  disgrace  religion,  and  whose  example 
lowers  its  members  in  the  esteem  both  of  the  pious  and  the 
unbeliever ;  injurious,  by  lessening  the  confidence,  which  pru- 
dent parents  and  meritorious  young  clergymen  ought  to  feel, 
that  they  shall  meet  with  temporal  rewards  proportioned  to 
the  labour  and  expense  of  their  education,  and  their  talents, 
and  moral  conduct.  Those  who  educate  sons  to  be'  de^ 
pendent  on  such  patronage,  and  to  employ  any  of  the  mean 
arts  of  servility  and  flattery,  by  which  some  have  risen  in  the 
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world,  deserve  the  obloquy  and  disappointment,  which  they 
frequently  experience.  By  dependence  is  not  meant,  that  de- 
ference, which  the  subordination  of  rank,  of  wealth,  of  age  and 
of  merit  requires  in  all  professions,  and  in  all  society^  Where 
the  connexions  of  any  family  put  it  into  me  power  of  parents, 
or  even  give  them  reason  to  hope,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
provide  for  their  sons,  after  a  due  season  of  probation,  accord- 
ing to  their  merits,  it  is  perfectly  reasonable,  that  this  should 
have  its  weight  in  determining  them  in  favour  of  the  clerical 
profession. 

To  put  a  young  man  of  dull  understanding,  or  of  unfixed 
principles,  into  the  church,  would  be  folly  or  wickedness  :  but 
those  who  are  convinced,  that  education  can  form  the  habits 
and  principles,  and  successfuUy-cultivate  the  understanding, 
will  feel  little  apprehension,  that  a  youth,  judiciously  edu- 
cated, should  fail  to  do  honour  to  that  sacred  profession,  for 
which  he  has  been  early  destined. 

Before  education  can  be'  adapted  to  a  given  purpose,  a 
clear  and  precise  idea  must  be  formed  of  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained. The  object  of  clerical  education  is  to  produce  men, 
who  shall  be  worthy  members  of  the  established  church  as 
curate^,  rectors,  and  prelates.  These  offices  and  dignities 
have  appropriate  duties ;  and  it  niay  be  useful  to  consider, 
what  are  the  characters  most  desirable  in  each  of  these 
situations. 

A  good  curate  is  not  the  man  who  boasts  of  being  the  boon 
companion  of  the  jolly  squire,  who  is  seen  following  him  and 
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his  hounds  at  full  cry,  leaping  five-barred  gates^  the  admira- 
tion of  the  hallooing  heroes  of  the  chase,  or,  floundering  in  the 
mud,  their  import  and  derision :  he  is  not  the  man  set  officially 
at  the  foot  of  his  patron's  table,  ^^  to  smack  his  wine,  and  rule 
^^  his  roast :''  he  neither  drinks  nor  swears :  he  scorns  to  be 
the  buffoon,  and  never  can  become  the  butt  of  the  company. 
i  Indeed,  he  does  not  feel  it  absolutely  necessary  to  be  con*- 
^  tinually  in  company.  Far  from  thinking,  that  it  is  only  the 
wicked,  who  love  to  be  alone,  he  is  convinced,  that  it  is  only 
the  good  who  can  endure  solitude.  He  does  not  fly  from  so- 
ciety as  a  misanthrope,  incapable  of  tasting  its  pleasures ;  but 
he  has  the  courage  to  withdraw,  and  the  fortitude  to  refrain, 
from  all  situations  and  all  amusements,  which  are  unsuited  to 
his  circumstances,  or  which  must  deprive  him  of  ^^  leisure  to 
?*  be  good/'    He  is  persuaded,  that  Paley  is  right  ^  in  pro- 

^  '*  Advice,  addressed  to  the  young  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  in  a 
'*  Sermon  preached  at  a  general  Ordination  at  Rosecastle,  July  29,  1871,  by 
<<  William  Paley,  A.  M.  ArchdeacoA  of  Carlisle.'* 

This  short  sermon  contains  the  clearest  and  simplest  exposition  of  the  duties 
of  young  clergymen,  that  we  have  ever  seeo*  It  was  recommended  to  our 
perusal  by  Paley*s  most  intimate  and  valuable  friend.  Dr.  Law,  Bishop  of 
Elphin:— 

**  And  the  first  virtue  (for  so  I  will  call  it)  which  appears  to  me  of  import- 
^  ance  for  thispurpose,  is/rugality — if  there  be  k  situation  in  the  world,  in  which 
^'  profusion  is  withoutexcHse,  itis  that  of  a  young  clergyman,  who  has  httle  be- 
^^  side  his  professioQ,  to  depend  upon  for  his  suppcnrt  It  is  folly j  it  is  ruin. — 
€(#####•#•  The  habit  I  will  next  recommend,  as  the  foundation  of  al- 
**  most  all  other  good  ones,  is  retirement.  Were  I  required  to  comprise  my  advice 
^'  to  young  clergymen  in  one  sentence,  it  should  be  in  this,  learn  to  live  alone. 
*^  Half  of  your  faults  originate  from  the  want  of  this  faculty.  It  is  impatience 
^  of  solitude^  which  caniiss  you  continually  from  your  parishes,  your  bome» 
**  and  your  duty;  makes  you  foremost  in  every  party  of  pleasure,  and  place  of 
'*  diversion;  dissipatesyourthoughts,distractsyour  studies, leads  you  into  ex- 
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iiouncmg  retirement  and  economy  to  be  the  first  virtues  of  a 
curate ;  those,  without  which  they  cannot  long  practice  any 
others,  or  sustain  mdependence,  or  preserve  respect*  A  good 
curate  has  ample  employment  for  his  time  and  thoughts :  he 
has  the  most  important,  and  unremitting  succession  of  duties  j 
to  perform.  •  It  is  his  first  duty  to  instruct  his  parishioners  fully 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  to  impress  cm 
their  minds  the  belief,  that  the  practice  of  Aioral  virtue  is 
essential  to  their  salvation.  Every  means^  which  benevolent 
and  prudent  zeal  can  suggest  to  inculcate  these  plain  doo 
trines,  he  assiduously  employs. 

The  church  service  he  reads  in  a  distinct  voice,  and  in  aa 
unaffected  manner ;  when  he  preaches,  he  does  not  declaim  to 
display  his  own  eloquence,  nor  does  he,  to  show  his  orthodoxy 
or  his  learning,  quote  tomes  of  casuistry,  or  discuss  nice  points 
of  polemic  dispute ;  he  does  not,  by  defending  and  proving 
what  none  of  his  parishioners  would  question  or  attack, 
suggest  doubts  and  cavils  to  those,  who  were  quiet  and  happy  ^ 
in  the  possession  of  undisturbed  belief.  His  sermons  are  plain  , 
discourses,  suited  to  the  capacities,  situation,  and  characters  of 
his  congregation.  In  his  nnxle  of  preaching,  be  does  not  aua 
at  the  graces  of  an  orator ;  for  he  is  aware,  that  in  pulpit  elo« 


^  pense,  keeps  you  in  distress,  puts  you  out  of  humour  wiA  your  profession, 
^*  causes  you  to  place  yourself  at  the  head  of  some  low  company,  or  to  fasten 
**  yourselves  as  despicable  retainers  to  the  house  and  society  of  the  rich.  What* 
*^  ever  may  be  the  case  with  those,  whose  fortunes  and  opportunities  can  command 
'^  a  constant  succession  of  company ;  in  situations  like  ours,  to  be  able  to  pass 
**  our  time  with  satisfaction  alone,  and  at  home,  is  not  only  a  preservative  of 
"  character,  but  the  veiy  secret  of  happiness." 
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quence,  the  chief  thing  is  to  be  thought  in  earnest.  Being  in 
earnest,  he  is  sure  to  be  thought  so,  and  consequently  secure 
of  making  a  salutary  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  audita 
ors :  after  listening  to  his  sermons,  they  are  better  informed, 
and  better  disposed :  he  is  rewarded,  not  by  the  vain  celebrity 
of  the  day,  but  by  the  certainty,  that  he  is  of  service  to  his 
flock.  He  does  not  perhaps  hear  his  plain  sermons  quoted  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  the  opulent,  but  he  finds  his  intelligible 
instructions  remembered  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  he  is 
a  man  who  does  visit  the  poor,  and  his  visits  are  always  weU 
come ;  for  if  he  cannot  bring  with  him  pecuniary  relief,  he 
ever  brings  kindness  and  consolation.  He  takes  an  interest 
in  all  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  affairs  of  his  parishioners, 
and  by  this  honest  sympathy  he  wins  his  way  to  their  hearts, 
and  to  their  confidence.  He  has  it  consequently  in  his  power, 
to-  suggest  useful  advice,  and  to  render  reproof  efficacious. 
Our  good  curate  is  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  children  of  the 
poor ;  he  does  not  content  himself  with  hearing  them  on  Sun- 
days repeat  by  rote  their  catechisms,  nor  if  he  keeps  a  school, 
does  he  confine  his  attention  merely  to  the  tasks  of  the  day ; 
but  whenever  he  happens  to  meet  his  little  pupils  in  their 
homes,  at  their  plays,  in  those  happy  moments,  when  the  heart 
of  childhood  is  open  to  the  warmest  and  the  best  impressions, 
he  seizes  the  opportunity  to  instruct,  while  he  delights  them. 
The  little  children  come,  and  are  never  forbidden.  Age,  as 
well  as  youth,  sees  his  approach  with  pleasure,  and  the  feelings 
of  misery  are  suspended  whilst  he  is  near.  As  far  as  he  is 
able,  he  administers  to  the  wants  of  the  sick,  though  it  is  not 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  good  curate ;  he  has  some  know- 
ledge of  medicine,  and  of  surgery,  so  that  upon  sudden  emer-^ 
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gencies,  he  is  able  to  counsel  or  assist ;  but  he  is  no  quack,  no 
dabbler  in  medicine.  Nor  is  he  skilled  in  law;  yet  he  knows 
enough  of  its  evils,  to  warn  his  parishioners  against  law-suits, 
and  enough  of  its  salutary  forms,  to  be  able  to  settle  equit- 
ably their  trifling  quarrels :  enough  too,  in  cases  of  emergency, 
to  direct,  how  to  dispose  of  their  property  by  will,  without 
leaving  behind  them  a  source  of  vexatious  litigation.  His 
neighbours  all  look  upon  him  as  a  peacemaker ;  yet  he  is  no 
meddler  in  their  families,  no  spy  upon  their  actions  or  con- 
vei^ation.  They  resort  to  him  for  advice  in  all  their  affairs,  ■ 
and  he  gives  it  with  affectionate  sincerity ;  but  his  principal 
concern  is  to  prepare  them  for  another  world :  to  console  them 
for  their  misfortunes  in  this  life,  by  pointing  to  a  better.  Bj 
the  precepts  of  religion  he  sustains  indigent  virtue,  sooths  in- 
curable disease,  and  chai^ms  agony  with  words  of  peace  and 
hope.  He  does  not  despair,  even  where  he  meets  with  per- 
sons of  vicious  dispositions  and  refractory  tempers ;  he  hopes, 
that  truth  and  mild  benevolence  will  in  time  have  power  to 
persuade  and  convince. 

% 

To  threats  the  stubborn  sinner  oft  is  hard, 
WrappM  in  his  crimes  against  the  storm  prepared; 
But  when  tibe  milder  beams  of  mercy  {day. 
He  melts,  and  throws  his  cumbrous  doek  away« 

A  curate  so  occupied,  so  intent  upon  his  duties,  a&d  with 
duties  so  extensive,  cannot  probably  have  much  leisure ;  but 
whfttever  time  he  has  tor  reading  or  society,  he  devotes  to  the 
best  books,  and  to  the  best  company.  To  such  his  character 
will  introduce  him,  and  will  ensure  him  its  respect;  and  if  his 
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rector  be  a  man  of  worth  and  talents,  his  friendship  will  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  curate's  merit.  In  all  his  con- 
duct and  manners  he  will  show  becoming  deference  and  at^ 
tention  to  his  superior  clergy,  and  he  will  conform  to  their  re- 
gulations with  cheerful  and  punctual  obedience :  he  will  thus 
recommend  himself  to  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  his  superiors, 
without  practising  any  servile  arts,  to  obtain  their  patronage, 
or  to  accelerate  his  own  advancement. 

There  should  be  no  difference  between  the  mind  and  ge- 
neral conduct  of  a  good  rector  and  a  good  curate,  except  the 
distinction,  which  must  necessarily  arise  from  the  rector's  su- 
perior station  and  affluence.  He  will,  in  the  first  place,  treat 
his  curate  as  he,  when  a  curate,  wished  to  be  treated  by  his 
rector.  As  his  curate  will  relieve  him  from  some  part  of  his 
most  laborious  duties,  he  will  have  more  leisure  to  cultivate 
society  and  literature.  He  may  give  greater  attention  to  the 
composition  of  his  sermons,  in  which  he  may,  if  he  be  of  a 
suitable  age,  assume  a  more  pastoral  tone  to  direct  his  flock : 
he  may,  whenever  he  sees  occasion,  advert  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances among  the  higher  classes  of  his  parishioners,  which 
it  would  be  shameful  in  him  to  countenance,  but  in  which  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  a  curate  to  interfere.  It  is  not  by 
public  exhortations,  it  is  not  from  the  pulpit,  that  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  has  it  most  in  his  power  to  be  of  service  to  those, 
who  boast  superior  affluence,  or  fashion,  or  what  they  deem 
superior  information.  It  is  often  in  the  freedom  and  fami- 
liarity of  the  domestic  circle,  that  a  clergyman  of  winning 
manners  and. benevolence,  whose  mind  is  imbued  with  class- 
ical literature,  and  tinctured  with  various  knowledge,  may,  if 
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he  possess  the  happy  arts  of  conversation,  infuse  into.the  minds 
both  of  men  of  the  world  and  of  academic  leaming,  a  taste 
for  true  philosophy,  for  virtue,  and  piety;  even  in  mixed 
companies,  in  the  careless  hours  of  gayety  and  festivity,  he  may 
seize  fortunate  occasions,  to  soflen  the  animosities  of  party,  to- 
infuse  a  liberal,  tolerant  spirit  into  the  open  heart,  and  to  im« 
prove  the  feeUngs  of  casual  conviviality  into  the  principles  of 
permanent  benevolence :  a  few  well-timed  words  have  made 
peace  between  enemies,  who  have  been  supposed  to  be  irre- 
concilable. A  judicious  hint,  an  inference,  an  allusion,  has 
sometimes  excited  reflection  in  the  minds  of  the  most  thought- 
less, and  has  operated  changes  in  the  conduct  of  many,  whose 
pride  would  have  resisted  direct  counsel,  or  open  exhortation. 

Know  there  are  words  and  spells,  which  can  control. 
Between  the  fits,  the  fever  of  the  souL 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  a  good  clergyman 
should  not  interfere  in  county  politics,  or  meddle  with  the  in« 
trigues  of  elections,  or  with  any  species  of  intrigue.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  he  should  never,  in  his  ex- 
ternal appearance,  sacrifice  to  fashion  any  of  the  decencies  of 
his  order*  An  appropriate  dress  is  becoming  in  a  clergyman. 
These  are  things,  which  to  trifling  people  seem  trivial,  but 
which  to  the  truly  wise  always  appear  important,  from  the 
effect  they  produce  on  the  public  mind. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  clergyman,  who  has  sufficient 
leisure,  should  not  cultivate  any  branch  of  polite  literature,  or 
any  science,  for  which  he  may  have  a  taste.    Watson,  the 

k2 
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cdebrated  Bishop  of  Uandaff,  gave  up  his  favourite  study  of 
chemistry  in  compliance  with  the  notions  of  some,  who  thought 
it  unsuited  to  the  clerical  character.  This  sacrifice  was  cer- 
tainly made  from  good  motives,  and  therefore  it  should  be 
treated  with  respect :  but  it  was  not  surely  a  reasonable  con* 
cession ;  it  was  rather  an  amiable  weakness,  than  an  example 
of  strength  of  mind  proper  for  imitation.  Unless  -he  devotes 
an  undue  portion  of  his  time  to  them,  can  the  study  of  che- 
mistry, of  mineralogy,  of  mathematics,  of  astronomy,  of  any 
part  of  natural  history,  be  unbecoming  a  clergyman  ?— he,  who 
is  ^^  to  look  dirou^  nature  up  to  nature's  God  V^ 

No  amusements  can  be  better  suited  to  a  clergyman,  who 
resides  in  the  country,  than  botany  and  gardening.    Agricul- 

'  ture  also  is  allowable,  as  &r  as  it  is  confined  within  certain 
limits.  A  rector  is  suitably  employed  in  cultivating  his  glebe 
to  the  utmost  perfection  of  neatness ;  he  does  service  by  set- 
ting his  country  neighbours  an  example  of  the  best  modes  of 
culture  ahd  rural  economy ;  but  further  he  should  not  go. 
tie  should  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  avoid  excess ;  and 
where  the  fashion,  as  at  present,  is  in  extremes,  he  should 
guard  against  countenancing  it  by  his  exaniple.  A  clergyman 
should  never  enter  into  competition  with  his  parishioners ;  he 
should  nevet  farm  for  profit,  or  become  a  professed  grazier 
or  breeder  of  cattle.  These  are  riot  times  of  primitive  pastoral 
simplicity,  when  the  occult  mysteries  of  breeding  were  the  only 
science  of  a  patriarch.     It  is  not  becoming,  that  a  clergyman's 

.  talk  should  be  of  bullocks ;  or  that  he  should  value  himself 
upon  his  \xeed  of  pigs.  It  is  not  decorous  for  a  clergyman  to 
be  a  firequenter  of  fairs,  a  driver  of  bargains,  or  a  buncher  of 
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ojcen.  It  is  not  decorous,  that  he  should  be  found,  like  parson 
Trulliber,  in  his  sty,  or  with  his  dungcart  We  may  talk  of 
Virgirs  throwing  about  his  dung  with  an  air  of  majesty ;  but 
this  can  be  done  only  by  a  poet,  and  by  poetic  licence :  the 
times  are  past,  and  the  manners  are  changed,  since  Cincinnatus 
held  the  plough,  and  princesses  washed  linen.  In  our  days, 
mean  occupations  lower  the  dignity  of  those,  by  whom  they  are 
practised :  even  where  no  bodily  share  is  taken  in  these,  the 
mind,  that  is  continually  mtent  upon  mercenary  views  and 
petty  gains,  grows  tordid,and  its  thoughts  descend  to  what  is 
vulgar.  Clergymen,  who  become  professed  farmers,  too  often 
forget,  that  they  are  clergymen ;  they  are  so  much  engrossed 
by  their  low  concerns,  that  they  have  no  leisure  for  the  high 
duties  of  the  clerical  profession ;  they  are  so  bound  to  earth, 
that  they  cannot  lift  their  thoughts  io  Heaven,  or  spare  time  to 
think  of  eternity. 

If  a  country  dergymkan  have  nmch  leisure,  and  no  peculiar 
taste  for  any  of  the  liberal  sdenoea,  yet  the  vast  field  of  litera^ 
ture  lies  open  to  him ;  he  may  employ  his  hours  profitably  for 
himself,  and  usefully  for  the  publick,  in  writing  bn  any  subject 
of  bellesrlettres,  or  morality.  Many  instances  might  be  men* 
tioned  of  clei^men,  who  have  distinguidied  themselves  by 
their  Uterary  productions,  and  many  imtznced  could  be  cited^ 
in  which  this  exertion  of  talents  has  obtained  rewards  and 
dignities  of  the  church. 

In  these  countries  every  man,  who  goes  into  the  church,  has 
at  least  a  possibility  df  rising  to  its  dignities ;  and,  as  few  learn 
late  in  life  to  fill  stations  of  great  respoi^ibilitjr  in  a  becotmag 
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manner,  unless  their  minds  have  been  in  some  degree  prepared 
for  it  by  early  education,  it  cannot  be  foreign  to  the  present 
purpose  to  inquire,  what  constitutes  the  character  of  a  good 
bishop* 

The  best  praise  of  a  clergyman  newly  exalted  to  the  dig* 
nity  of  a  prelate  is,  that  the  change  in  his  external  circum- 
stances makes  no  alteration  in  the  inward  man,  but  the  pastor 
and  the  prelate  are  one  and  the  same  individual ;  that  he  bears 
his  honours  meekly,  and  evinces  in  worldly  exaltation  true 
Christian  humility ;  that  he  shows  none  of  that  affected  con- 
descension, which  is  more  offensive  than  arrogance  itself 

By  residing  in  his  diocese^  he  will  prove  the  sincerity  of  his 
care  for  the  flock  committed  to  his  charge,  and  he  will  set  a 
becoming  example  to  his  clergy,  whose  residence^  and  whose 
punctual  discharge  of  parochial  duties,  he  is  called  upon  to 
enforce  by  authority.  In  his  episcopal  palace  he  will  main* 
tain  order,  dignity,  and  unostentatious  hospitality.  In  his 
own  habits  of  life,  he  will  be  neither  ascetic  nor  luxurious,  but 
he  will  set  an  example  of  temperate  enjoyment  and  liberal 
participation  of  the  goods  of  this  life.  His  elevated  station 
and  increased  influence  in  society  enlarge  his  power  of  being 
useful  to  all  classes  of  his  fellow-creatures,  both  by  public 
instruction  and  by  private  conversation. 

The  revenues  of  his  see  enable  him  to  dispense  charity 
upon  a  larger  scale.  Mere  almsgiving  is  a  doubtful  virtue. 
To  those  of  his  own  clergy,  who  are  in  distress,  and  whose 
merits  deserve  attention,  our  good  bishop  delights  in  convey* 
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ing  secret  relief;  he  treats  all  his  clergy,  whether  in  private  or 
public,  with  uniform  urbanity :  thus  inspiring  them  with  respect 
for  themselves,  and,  by  his  example,  teaching  others  to  rever- 
ence the  ministers  of  religion.  He  exhibits  no  petty,  teasing 
exertions  of  power,  but  reserves  his  interference  and  authority 
for  important  occasions.  He  is  not  one  of  those,  who  annex 
excessive  consequence  to  the  cut  of  a  clergyman's  coat,  or  the 
curl  of  his  hair ;  but  he  prevents,  by  the  dread  of  utter  dere- 
liction from  his  favour,  all  approaches  to  the  odious,  disgrace- 
ful, contemptible,  disgusting  appearance  of  a  buck-parson^ 
He  will  never  honour  with  his  notice,  or  admit  to  his  intimacy, 
clergymen,  who  are  mere  sycophants.  Having  fomied  a  just 
and  practical  estimate  of  the  duties  of  a  pari9h  minister,  he 
cannot  be  imposed  upon  by  plausible  manners,  or  a  specious  ap- 
pearance of  zeal ;  nor  will  he  be  dazzled  even  by  the  display 
of  brilliant  talents.  He  will  not  prefer  a  man  merely  because 
he  has  preached  an  eloquent  charity  sermon,  but  will  examine 
whether  the  preacher  perform  the  offices  of  charity.  .  He 
knows,  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  and  more  meritorious  to 
fulfil  daily  duties,  than  to  perform  works  of  supererogation  •• 

'  ^  In  the  following  dialogue  between  M.  Thiebauld  and  Frederic  the  Great, 
King  of  Prussia,  it  i^  curious  to  observe,  that  this  monarch,  though  a  professed 
lover  of  fine  writing,  and  not  supposed  to  be  zealous  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
was  yet  so  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  superintendence  of  parish  mini* 
sters  ovier  the  morals  of  the  people,  that  he  preferred  the  exact  performance  of 
these  daily  duties  to' the  exhibition  of  their  talents  as  orators. 

M.  Thiebauld,  apologizing  for  the  incorrectness  of  style  in  some  of  the  ser- 
mons of  the  Prussian  cl^gy,  says  to  the  king : 

^<  As  to  the  preachers  at  Berlin,  I  must  confess  I  am  more  inclined  to  admire 
**  than  to  blame  them.  That  we  should  have  celebrated  preachers  in  France, 
'^  is  not  at  all  surprising,  where  men  of  talents  and  ambition  are  in  the  habit  of 
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The  disposal  of  church  prefennents  is  the  criterion  oif  a  good 
bishop's  integrity  and  judgment,  and  of  his  true  zeal  for  religion. 
Avoiding  all  partiality,  and  conscientiously  examining  the 
merits  of  the  candidates,  no  recommendation,  however  power* 
fill,  no  connexion,  however  dear,  will  prevail  upon  him  to 
bestow  a  living  upon  an  undeserving  object. 

As  a  member  of  the  legislature,  a  good  bishop  knows  it  to 
be  his  peculiar  duty,  to  attend  to  whatever  concerns  the 
church ;  but  his  views  on  this  subject  are  not  partial  or  con* 
fined.  He  is  not  ready  on  every  trivial  pretext  to  raise,  or  to 
join  in  the  cry,  that  ^^  the  church  is  in  danger.''  He  is  not 
bigotted  to  forms,  nor  does  he  annex  exclusive  merit  to  certain 


^'  devoting  to  study  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day  for  ten  years  at  least;  and 
^^  after  composing  at  leisure  fifty  or  sixty  sermons,  go  from  cathedral  to  cathe- 
**  dral  to  preach  them*  Such  men  must  be  either  very  frigid,  or  very  inept|  if 
'<  they  remain  below  mediocrity.  On  the  contrary,  parish  ministers  in  this 
<<  country  are  obliged  to  preach  reguhriy  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  al» 
^*  ways  in  the  same  church ;  so  that  they  cannot  well  repeat  the  same  sermons, 
*^  and  must  therefore  compose  an  infinite  number.  These  same  men  are  inces* 
'^  sandy  employed  visiting  the  sick,  relieving  the  poor,  and  superintending  the 
^<  schools  and  nurseries  of  orphans;  so  that  I  cannot  find  what  moments  re* 
<<  main  for  the  writing  their  sermonSi  or  even  foe  getting  them  by  heart.  If, 
'^  therefore,  these  sermons  are  feeble,  and  full  of  faults,  I  must  excuse  these 
<<  ecdenastics  th^  mote  readily,  as  I  am  convinced  your  miges^  must  be  more 
«  pleased  with  their  folfiUing  ^ir  active  duties,  than  you  could  be  with 
^^  the  elegance  of  their  style.'* — ^*  Yes,  Sir,  you  are  right ;  I  am  better  pleased, 
'*  that  they  should  relieve  and  console  the  wretched,  and  preside  over  the  edu- 
'*  cation  of  youth,  than  that  they  should  compose  fine  periods,  which  I  value 
'^  very  little*  On  this  condition^  let  them  write  miserable  sermons,  and  let 
^^  their  audience  yawn  or  sleep.    I  shall  forgive  them.*' 

Souvenirs  ds  Frederic  le  Grand. 
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phrases ;  yet,  notwithstanding  many  redundancies,  and  ex- 
pressions now  grown  obsolete,  he  is  firm  in  resisting  all  at* 
tempts  to  introduce  novelties,  or  specious  improvements  into 
the  Liturgy.  Such  as  the  church  establishment  has  stood  for 
ages,  such  he  iendeavours  to  maintain  it.  Only  forms  of  wor- 
ship are  here  alluded  to.  Changes  in  the  mode  of  collecting 
church  revenues,  and  alteration  in  the  stipends  of  curates, 
with  other  things  of  this  sort,  are  merely  temporal  concerns, 
and  must  change  with  the  times.  But  though  a  wise  and 
good  bishop  will  endeavour  to  prevent  any  rash  alterations  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  established  religion  of  his  country,  yet  he 
encourages  the  iree  exercise  of  reason  and  of  sane  philosophy : 
he  does  not  persecute,  or  despise,  other  sects,  but  admits  the 
utmost  liberty  of  opinions.  In  all  his  conversation,  his  writings, 
his  sermons,  his  charges,  his  parliamentary  speeches^  in  his 
whole  conduct,  in  his  inmost  soul,  he  encourages  toleration. 
When  a  foreign  princess  was  asked,  which  she  thought  had  done 
the  greatest  service  to  religion,  Bossuet  or  Fenelon,  she  an- 
swered, "  Uun  prouve  la  religion,  mais  Fautre  la  fidt  aimer'.'' 


How  to  form  clerical  characters,  such  as  have  been  de* 
scribed,  is  the  important  question.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
there  are  qualities,  which  are  essential  to  all  clergymen  in  the 
different  steps  of  their  preferment ;  the  advancement  of  a  good 
clergyman  only  developes  and  extends  his  virtues  and  know* 

^  ^^  The  one  proves  the  truth  of  religion ;  the  other  makes  us  love  it.'* 

L 
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ledge^  or  exercises  them  on  a  more  enlarged  seale.  The  same 
educatioh/therefore,  which  tends  to  make  a  good  curate^  wilk 
prepare  him  for  becoming  a  worthy  rector,  or  an  exemplary 
bishop ;  and  as  the  probationary  state  of  a  curate  is  that,  by 
which  all  who  go  into  the  church  ought  to  b^n,  preceptors 
must  dwell  with  peculiar  care  on  the  qualities  appropriate  to 
that  character :  to  the  forming  of  these  their  efforts  in  educa- 
tion  should  principally  be  directed.  The  moral  principles  of 
men  in  other  professions  spring  often  from  diflerent  sources ; 
from  interest,  ambition^  or  honour :  but  the  virtues  of  a  clergy- 
man ought  not  to  be  founded  on  any  of  these  temporal 
passions  or  worldly  systems.  His  virtues  should  be  founded 
on  rdigion.  It  is  therefore  to  be  considered,  whether  a  private, 
or  public  education,  be  best  suited  to  inspire  youth  with 
reUgibus  principles. 

In  our  public  schools,  however  well  conducted  they  may 
be,  masters  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  only  general  atten* 
tion  to  the  morals  and  rehgion  of  their  numerous  pupils. 
They  can  have,  prayers  regularly  attended ;  they  can  have 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  read,  and  can  undertake,  that  boys 
shall  be  taught  the  church  catechism :  but  this  general  in- 
struction is  not  sufficient  to  form  the  character  of  a  clergy- 
man. At  public  sc1k>o1s,  boys  of  different  tempers,  and  de- 
stined for  different  professions,  live  together,  and  catch  one 
anof^er'sr  notions  and  habits;  they  acquire,  at  best,  but  a 
mixed  kind  of  morality,  &r  inferior  to  that  standard;  which 
ought  to  distinguish  ecclesiastical  purity.  Emulation  is  the 
universal  motive  in  public  seminaries  ;  it  is  a  powerful  engine, 
but  its  basis  is  in  this  world:  and  it  should  not  be  the  chief 
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instrument  employed  in  ed\ication  for  the  church.  Those 
who  are  governed,  when  boys,  by  emulation,  when  men  are 
apt  to  become  slaves  to  ambition,  and  "  fools  to  fame/'  The 
natural  sympathy  and  social  spirit,  which  prevail  in  a  large 
society  of  young  people,  produce  great  virtues  or  great  yices, 
according  to  the  maimer  in  which  tliey  are  directed ;  their  di^ 
rection,  however,  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  schoolmaster :  and 
therefore  pupils  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  re* 
oei.ving  imppessions,.  whidi  perhaps  may  never  be  efiaced.  In 
the  clerical  profession,  nothing  should  be  left  to  accident 
Natural  sympathy  ought  to  be  early  improved  into  rational 
benevolence ;  the  social  spirit  should  be  early  directed  to  pro* 
per  objects,  and  not  suffered  to  d^enerate  into  nmre  grega- 
rious habits,  and  convivial  tastes  :  these  would  lead  forcibly 
away  from  the  virtues  of  retirement  and  economy^  the  first  vir- 
tues, which  most  young  clergymen  are,  or  ought  to  be,  called 
^pon  to  exercise.  A  strong  sense  of  duty,  the  power  and  the 
habit  of  prefermig  the  future  to  the  present,  should  be  given 
as  early,  and  enforced  as  uniformly,  as  possible  in  their  educa^ 
tion.  But  these  are,  of  all  others,  the  habits  least  congenial  to 
schoolboys,  and  the  principles  which  would  be  most  exposed 
to  ridicule  amount  the  majority,  the  ruUng  irresistible  majority 
in  public  seminarieB.  None  of  the  advantages  of  public  edu- 
cation appear  sufficient  in  the.  present  case,  to  balance  its 
dangers.  Classical  scholars  are,  it  is  said,  made  with  more 
certainty  and  expedition  by  pubUc  discipline,  than  by  private 
tuition:  granting  this  to  be. true,  and  acknowledging  that 
classical  learning  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  well  as  ornamental, 
to  a  clergyman,  yet  not  even  for  this  advantage  should  the 

l2 
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hazard  be  run  of  losing  what  is  still  more  essential.  "What 
benefit  to  society  would  it  be  to  form  excellent  scholars,  who 
should  become  dissipated,  unprincipled  parsons  ?  It  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  public  schools,  that  many  of  those  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  who  have  done  most  honour  by  their  conduct, 
as  well  as  by  their  learning,  to  the  clerical  profession,  have 
been  educated  at  public  seminaries.  But  it  may  b^  remarked, 
that  only  the  brilliant  successful  experiments  are  registered, 
and  that  notice  is  not  taken  of  the  multitude  which  fail,  and 
which  ought,  before  a  true  estimate  can  be  formed,  to  be  re- 
corded on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  The  learning  and 
merit  of  the  episcopal  order  are  not  the  only  standards,  by 
which  a  judgment  should  on  this  subject  be  formed.  The  great 
body  of  the  clergy  is  made  up  of  rectors  and  curates,  and 
amongst  each  of  these  classes  of  clergy  are  found  too  many 
whose  conduct  does  not  do  any  honour  to  their  public  educar 
tion.  And  even  if  an  appeal  were  to  be  made  to  the  digni- 
taries of  the  church,  many  of  them  would  allow,  that  it  re- 
quired uncommon  prudence,  to  resist  temptations,  to  which ' 
they  were  exposed  at  public  schools^ 

For  these  reasons,  private  education  appears  to  be  the  best 
for  clergymen.  It  may  not  perhaps  afford  so  many  opportu- 
nities as  occur  at  public  seminaries  of  forming  what  are  called 
good  connexions^  who  ma,y  j^ush  or  slide  them  on  in  the  church. 
It  may  not  so  well  teach  them  the  arts  of  rising  in  the  world, 
or  quaUfy  them  so  thoroughly  to  be  the  chosen  companions  of 
those,  who  can  immediately  advance  their  fortunes ;  it  will  not» 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  prepare  for  them  so  many  chances  of 
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preferment,  but  it  offers  inestimably  greater  security,  and 
stronger  pledges,  for  the  morals  and  religion  of  the  pupils :  and 
yre  presume,  that  these  are  the  first  objects  in  the  minds  of 
pious  parents,  who  devote  their  sons  to  the  church. 

By  private  education  is  not  meant  recluse  education.  The 
recluse  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  which,  from 
childhood,  separates  them  from  the  rest  of  society,  tends  to 
make  a  dangerous  division  of  interests  between  the  clergy 
and  the  laity ;  to  excite  suspicion  and  jealousy  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other,  a  spirit  of  mystery  and  priestcraft.  Special 
seminaries  for* the  clergy  should  not  therefore  be  encouraged; 
and  nothing,  that  tends  towards  this  secluded  system,  should  be 
favoured  by  the  friends  of  our  church.  But  domestic  educa* 
tion,  as  it  is  managed  in  these  countries,  is  not  liable  to  any 
such  dangers.  A  young  man  bred  up  in  his  father's  house, 
probably  in  the  midst  of  a  family  intended  for  different  pro- 
fessions, seeing  continually  friends  and  acquaintance  from  va- 
rious classes  of  society,  and  mixing  in  the  general  conversation 
and  common  business  of  the  world,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
brought  up  in  a. recluse  manner,  nor  can  his  notions  be  con- 
fined to  those  of  a  particular  cast.  His  preference  of  his  own 
profession,  and  his  adherence  to  his  own  principles,  cannot 
arise  from  his  being  kept  in  ignorance,  but  from  his  being 
thoroughly  well  informed. 

Fdstina  lenity  a  useful  maxim  in  all  education,  should  be 
peculiarly  attended  to  by  parents  and  preceptors,  who  under- 
take the  important  task  of  educating  clergymen.  Faith 
should  be  founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  conviction ;  unless 
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this  fomidation  be  solidly  laid,  it  is  in  vain  to  prop. the  fabric 
on  this  side  or  on  that:  when  one  of  these. supports  fails,  the 
whole  is  in  danger  of  falling.  It  is  obvious,  that  children  can* 
not  be  made  to  follow  a  long  series  of  evidence^  or  to  compre- 
hend abstruse  metaphysical  and  theological  arguments,  till 
their  reason  has  been  exercised,  aad  their  judgment  cultivated. 
Parents  should  therefore  refrain,  from  all  attempts  to  inculcate 
dogmas,  which  cannot  be  comprehended  by  their  young 
pupils. 

"  The  doctrines  of  religion,"  says  Dr.  Beattie,  "  I  wished 
^^  to  impress  on  my  son's  mind»  as  soon  as  it  might  be  prepared 
^^  to  receive  them ;  but  I  did  not  see  the  propriety  of  making 
^^  him  commit  to  memory  theological  sentences,  or  any  sen* 
^^  tences,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  understand :  and 
^*  I  Was  desirous  to  make  a  trial,  how  fair  his  own  reason  could 
^^  go  in  tracing  out,  with  a  little  direction,  the  great  and  first 
^^  principle  of  all  religion,  the  being  of  God.  The  following 
^'  fact  is  mentioned,  not  as  a  proof  of  superior  sagacity  in  him 
^^  (for  I  have  no  doubt  that  mosl:  children  would,  in  like  cir- 
*^  cumstances,  think  as  he  did),  but  merely  as  a  moral  or 
logical  experiment  .  . 


Cf 


^^  He  had  reached  his  fifth  (or  sixth)  year,  knew  the  al* 
phabet,  and  could  read  a  Uttle ;  but  had  received  no  parti- 
"  cular  information  with  respect  to  the  author  of  his  being ; 
^^  because  I  thought  he  could  not  yet  understand  such  infer- 
^  mation,  and  because  I  had  learned,  from  my  own  experience, 
"  that  to  be  made  to  repeat  words  not  understood,  is  ex- 
tiemely  detrimental  to  a  young  loind^    In  a  comer  of  a 
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"  little  ^tden,  without  infonning  any  persMi  of  the  circum- 
"  stance^  I  wrote  in  the  mould  with  my  finger  the  three  initial 
"  jtetters  of  his  name^  and  sowing  cresses  in  the  furrows,  eo- 
**  vered  up,  the  seed,  and  smoothed  the  ground.  Ten  days 
^*  after  be  cd.me  running  to  me,  and,  with  astonishment  in  his 
countenauce,  told  me,  that  his  name  was  growing  in  the 
garden.  I  smiled  at  the  report,  and  seemed  incUned  ta 
disregard  it.*' 


Why  any  artifice  ? 

V  But,''  continues  the  doctor,  "  the  child  insisted  on  my 
<«  going  to  see  what  had  hapfiened.  ^  Yes,'  said  I,  cardessly 
^*  upon  coming  to  the  place,  ^  but  there  i&  nothkig  ixt  this 
"  •  worth  notice ;  it  is  mere  chance,  and  I  went  away/  '^ 

Was  a  lie  becoming  in  the  champion  of  truth  ?  The  ex- 
periment might  have  be^i  toed  without  any  deception* 

^*  He  followed  me,  and  taking  hold  of  my  coat,  said,,  with 
^^  some  earnestnesSb  it  could  not  be  mere  chance,  for  that 
^^  somebody  must  haVe  contrived  xnatters  so-  as  to  produce,  itJ 
•^  I  pretend.  AOt  to  give  his  woidsior  my  own,  for  I  have  foi^ 
^*  gotteii  both ;  but  I  give  the  substaiice  of  what,  passed  fae« 
*^  tween  us  m  such  language  as  we  both  understood.  ^  So 
'^  *  you  think,'  I  said,  ^  that  what  appears  so  regular  as  the 
**  *  letters  of  your  name  cannot  be  made  by  chanccf?'  *  Yes,' 
said  he,  with  firmness,  *  I  think  so/  ^  Look  at  yourself,'  I 
replied,  ^  and  consider  your  hands  and  fingers,,  your  legs 
and  feet,  and  other  limbs ;  are  they  not  regular  iu  thm 
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"  *  appearance,  and  useful  to  you  ?'  He  said  they  were* 
"  *  Come  you  then  hither/  said  I,  *  by  chance  ?'  *  No/  he  an- 
•*  swered,  *  that  cannot  be  :  something  must  have  made  me/ 
"  *  And  who  is  that  something?*  I  asked.  He  said,  he  did  not 
^*  know.  (I  took  particular  notice,  that  he  did  not  say  as 
"  Rousseau  fancies  a  child  in  like  circumstances  would  say, 
^^  that  his  parents  made  him).  I  had  now  gained  the  point  I 
aimed  at,  and  saw,  that  his  reason  taught  him,  though  he 
could  not  so  express  it,  that  what  begins  to  be  must  have  a 
cause,  and  thdt  what  is  formed  with  intelligence,  must 
"  have  an  intelligent  cause." 

Parents  should  thus  commence  a  child's  education,  by 
making  him  sensible  of  his  own  ignorance;  and  should  then 
excite  his  curiosity,  and  lead  him  to  observe  and  reflect.  The 
general  means  of  cultivating  the  judgment,  sensibility,  and 
imagination,  have  beai  suggested  elsewhere^:  the  same  prin* 
ciples  may  be  applied  to  the  present  object. 

To  give  a  devotional  taste  or  an  early  prepossession  in  fa- 
vour of  the  clerical  profession,  we  should  not  begin  by  teach- 
ing a  boy  to  read  continually  the  Bible,  or  by  making  him 
learn  the  Psalms  by  rote;  nor  would  we  recommend  any  of 
that  doggerel  devotional  poetry,  which,  professedly  written  for 
young  minds,  and  said  to  be  suited  to  the  meanest  capacities, 
is,  in  fact,  calculated  to  bring  all  to  the  same  level ;  to  load  the 
memory,  spoil  the  taste,  and  confound  the  judgment  Instead 
of  employing  wretched  descriptions  of  the  works  of  God,  begin 
by  letting  a  child  have  opportunities  of  observing  the  subhme 
and  beautiful  appearances  of  nature,  the  rising  and  the  setting 
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sun,  the  storm  of  winter,  and  the  opening  flowers  of  spring; 
these  naturally  strike  the  imagination,  and  please  the  taste  of 
youth,  and  in  the  moments  when  these  first  grand  or  delightful 
impressions  are  made  on  the  senses  and  the  fancy,  a  judicious 
parent  may  lead  the  young  spectator  from  observation  to  re- 
flection, and  may  impress  upon  the  mind  reverence  of  the  great 
cause  of  all  the  efiects  that  he  admires.  Good  descriptions 
may  afterwards  be  used  to  strengthen  the  effect  of  great  re- 
alities. When  a  child,  who  has  observed  any  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  begins  to  read,  he  will  be  pleased  with  descriptions, 
that  give  him  back  the  image  of  his  mind.  To  form  an  early 
devotional  taste,  no  book  for  young  children  can  be  better 
adapted  than  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Hymns,  from  the  simplicity,  the 
sublime  simplicity  of  description,  and  the  captivating  charm  of 
melodious  language.  With  children,  who  have  an  ear  for  mu- 
sic, advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  species  of  sensibility. 
They  should  hear  good  church  music.  The  eye  and  ear  should 
early  receive  sublime  impressions,  associated  with  religious 
ideas.  The  pupil  should  not  be  accustomed  to  approve  of  the 
wretched  psalmody  of  a  country  church.  Whenever  it  is  prac- 
ticable, he  should  be  taken  to  hear  good  music  in  cathedrals, 

**  Where  through  the  long  drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault, 
"  The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise." 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  private  and  domestic 
education,  that  the  parent  or  preceptor,  continually  intent 
upon  the  pupil,  can  take  advantage  of  circumstances  as  they 
arise,  to  make  any  impression  that  he  desires.  He  can  confirm 
or  correct  lessons  taught  by  observation,  by  comparing  them 
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with  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  books,  and  he  can 
make  reading  more  interesting  by  conversation  ;  not  only 
by  conversation  addressed  to  the  children  tliemselves,  but  by 
that  which  they  hear.  Before  children  can  reason  on  the 
value  of  different  characters,  or  compare  the  advantages  of  dif- 
ferent professions ;  they  may  be  prepossessed  in  favour  of  that 
for  which  they  are  destined,  by  the  respect  which  tkcy 
see  shown  for  it,  and  for  all  who  belong  to  it,  by  the 
persons  for  whom  tlicy  feel  most  deference  and  affection. 
The  early  reverence  for  religion,  and  for  the  clerical  character, 
which  parents  desire  to  impress,  cannot  be  increased  more  ef- 
fectually than  by  their  own  unaffected  and  uniform  respect  for 
Tehgion  and  its  ministers.  Even  by  early  cliildhood,  inconsist- 
encies between  conduct  and  precept,  if  any  such  exist,  arc 
quickly  detected;  and  it  will  be  in  vain  to  give  lessons  of  any 
sort  to  our  pupils,  unless  they  are  supported  by  our  own 
practice. 

Some  pious  preceptors  and  parents  are  injudicious  in  at- 
.tempts  to  give  young  people  ideas  of  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  God.  They  use  terras^  level,  as  they  think,  to  the  compre- 
hension of  childhood,  borrowed  from  common  objects  and  tri- 
vial analogies;  these  debase  instead  of  exalting  the  mind,  and 
give  inadequate  and  puerile  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
,  The  motives,  which  sometimes  are  held  out  to  the  little 
pupils  for  thinking  or  rather  for  talking  on  religious  subjects, 
are  as  unsuitable  as  the  questions  proposed.  In  these  cases 
the  sense  of  the  child  sometimes  appears  far  superior  to  that  of 
the  instructor:  "  Tell  me  where  God  is,  and  I  will  give  you 
"  this  orange  ?'' — said  a  bishop  to  .a  child  of  six  years  old. 
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**  Tell  me  where  he  is  not/' replied  the  child,  "  and  I  will  give 
"  you  two*/' 

What  a  question,  and  what  a  reward!  If  we  remember 
riglitly,  this  was  nearly  the  question  proposed  in  ancient  times 
to  Simonides,  which  he  required  three  days  to  consider  of  be- 
fore he  could  give  an  answer,  and. when  three  days  were  past 
he  desired  three  more,  and  so  on  continually. 

On  certain  subjects  it  is  better  not  to  particularize,  or  to 
attempt  to  illustrate,  by  comparisons  with  external  objects,  or 
appeals  to  common  sensations.  All  the  attempts  we  usually 
hear  to  describe  and  explain  the  joys  of  Paradise  to  children 
are  mean  and  insufficient.  Is  it  not  useless  and  arrogant,  to 
endeavour  to  surpass  or  depart  from  the  sublimity  of  Scrip- 
ture language,  which  tells  us,  that  the  joys  of  Paradise  are  such 
as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  ? 

It  would  be  an  error  of  far  more  dangerous  consequence,  to 
fill  tlie  imagination  of  innocent  and  timid  children  with  terrors 
of  conscience,  and   the  dread  of  God's  judgments,  and  of 

s  We  have  tried  tbe  same  question  upon  children  of  eight  and  twelve  years 
old.  The  replies  were,  from  one,  ^^  I  do  tfot  tmw;^'^-^nd  from  the  other, 
"  He  is  in  that  orange^'*  Children,  who  are  properly  trained,  employ  their 
thoughts  upon  serious  subjects  without  being  urged  to  it.  We  heard  a  boy  of 
ten  years  old  compare  the  soul  departing  from  the  body,  and  ascending  to 
Heaven,  ''to  the  inflamed  gas  of  a  balloon,  at  the  moment  when  the  covering  has 
"  been  just  consumed."  The  unsubstantial  form,  and  fiery  vigour,  still  remain. 
''  Igneus  est  oUis  vigor,  et  celestis  origo.** 
M  2 
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everlasting  torments.  Even  to  induce  habits  of  obedience  or 
truth,  or  any  of  the  moral  virtues,  it  is  injudicious  and  hazardous 
to  begin  by  employing  threats  of  a  religious  kind;  for  instance 
to  say,  "  God  will  punish  you,  my  dear,  if  you  do  not  obey 
"  me,''  or, "  God  hates  Uars,  and,  if  you  tell  a  lie,  he  will  punish 
^*  you  eternally  in  another  world/'  The  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being  should  not  thus  be  used  on  every,  trivial  occasion ;  nor 
should  the  Deity  be  thus  represented  as  a  God  of  vengeance. 
This  is  not  the  method  to  educate  children  to  be  pious;  it  is 
the  way  to  render  weak  minds  superstitious,  and  strong  minds 
incredulous.  If  a  child  commits  a  fault  in  secret,  and  be  not 
detected,  he  must  either  live  in  dread  of  the  threatened  Judg- 
menty  or  else  the  experience  of  impunity  will  make  him  disbe- 
lieve all  that  is  asserted  pn  religious  subjects.  Putting  the 
threats  of  immediate  judgments  out  of  the  question,  threats 
which  we  hope  few  parents  are  now  so  injudicious  as  to  em- 
ploy, or  to  suflfer  servants,  who  have  the  superintendence  of 
young  children,  to  use,  there  are  many,  who  think  it  right  to 
control  the  passions  of  children  by  the  ideas  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  another  world :  but  the  imagination  of  child- 
hood cannot  extend  to  a  future,  that  is,  beyond  the  distance 
bf  a  few  weeks,  months,  or  years,  and  the  thought  of  future  pain 
or  pleasure  even  in  trifles  does  not  influence  their  conduct,  till 
reiterated  experience  has  given  them  the  habit  of  believing 
that  what  was  future  has  become  present.  After  this  habit 
has  been  acquired,  they  must  farther  learn,  by  repeated  ef- 
forts and  numerous  experiments,  the  wisdom  of  preferring  the 
greater  and  more  permanent  future  pleasure,  to  the  less  and 
more  transient  present  gratification.  This  should  betaught  on 
a  small  scale,  and  on  all  the  little  hourly  occasions,  that  occur  in 
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a  child's  life ;  but  we  should  speak  only  of  the  pains  and  plea- 
sures, which  are  suited  to  their  feelings,  and  of  which  they  have 
had  experience.  By  prematurely  employing  the  idea  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  another  world,  preceptors  would  run  the 
hazard  of  giving  thefr  pupils  the  habit  of  secretly  disregarding, 
or  of  acting  in  total  contradiction  to  this  motive.  To  incul- 
cate early  lessons  of  morality,  and  to  form  moral  habits,  we 
should  employ  less  motives,  and  should  leave  the  larger  to 
act  on  great  occasions,  when  the  passions  of  youth  require  a 
force  of  control,  that  cannot  be  necessary  for  the  humours  of 
children,  and  when  the  idea  of  a  distant  future  is  capable  of 
influencing  the  conduct.  As  education  advances,  and  as 
reason  and  resolution  strengthen  by  experience,  we  may  sub- 
stitute for  puerile  rewards,  and  for  the  love  of  praise,  of  affec^ 
tion,  of  success,  of  immediate  personal  gratification  and  utility, 
the  more  exalted  motives  of  charity,  benevolence,  and  the 
sense  of  piety  and  religious  duty.  To  this  conversion  of  the 
baser  into  the  purer  virtues,  time  is  necessary,  but  the  process 
may  be  piuch  accelerated  by  skill  and  judgment.  In  private 
education  the  preceptor  can  watch  the  progress  of  reason,  and 
the  increasing  strength  of  resolution,  and  he  can  lead  on  from 
one  step  and  one  trial  to  another,  graduating  his  pupil  in  virtue 
as  well  as  in  knowledge. 

For  example :  We  have  agreed,  that  economy  is  one  of 
the  most  necessary  virtues  for  a  clergyman  in  the  beginning 
of  his  worldly  career ;  and  that  charity,  in  the  most  enlarged 
sense  of  the  word,  is  an  essential  virtue  to  him  in  every 
stage,  and  every  situation  of  his  life.  One  of  these  virtues  may 
be  grafted  on  the  other.  They  may  be  first  raised  and  sustained 
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by  assiduous  culture,  but  when  they  are  strong  enough,  this 
culture  may  be  withdrawn.  It  may  be  shown  to  the  pupil,  that 
it  is  for  his  own  advantage  to  be  economic  of  his  little  pro- 
perty :  for  economy  should  not  be  confined  to  the  idea  of 
saving  money ;  it  should  be  extended  to  the  care  of  saving  all, 
for  which  money  can  be  exchanged,  or  which  it  represents. 
Long  before  a  boy  should  be  intrusted  with  the  juauagement 
of  money,  he  can  be  economic  of  his  playthings,  his  clothes, 
of  all  the  goods,  however  trifling,  which  are  committed  to  his 
care,  or  of  which  he  has  the  enjoyment.  The  first  rewards  of 
his  economy  will  be,  the  personal  pleasure  of  possessing  what 
he  has  saved  or  preserved  ;  but  this  merely  selfish  gratification 
may  soon  and  easily  be  extended  to  the  generous  delight  of 
sharing  what  he  has  with  his  favourite  play-fellows  and  com- 
panions: this  generosity,  nourished  by  sympathy,  pi*aise, 
and  aflfection,  may  gradually  be  extended  into  charity  in 
the  most  enlarged  sense  of  the  word.  Take  a  child,  wlio  has 
shown  generosity  towards  his  companions,  into  situations 
where  he  may  see  indigent  children,  and  their  distresses  will 
immediately  excite  his  compassion ;  he  will  then,  from  this 
new  motive,  wish  to  give,  and  to  be  economic,  that  he  may 
have  it.  in  his  power  tb  bestow :  for  which  reason  he  should 
never  be  allowed  to  give  the  money  or  property  of  others,  but 
always  something,  which  he  spares  and  subtracts  from  his 
own  enjoyments*.  Whether  parents  reside  in  a  town  or  in  the 
country,  they  may  find  opportunities  of  taking  a  boy  into  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor :  and  they  may  indulge  him  in  the  plea- 
sure of  relieving  some  of  the  moments  of  misery.     However 

# ,  *  Rousseau. 
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trifling,  however  inadequate  the  relief,  the  very  attempt,  the 
very  wish,  will  commence  this  part  of  a  good  clergyman's  edu- 
cation. If  afterwards  he  cannot  give,  he  may  speak  with  kind- 
ness ;  he  may  become  interested  for  his  fellow-creatures.  The 
child  will  long  for  the  time,  when  he  may  have  it  in  his  power 
to  be  of  real  use ;  when  once  the  desire  has  been  excited  in  his 
mind,  he  will  eagerly  attend  to  all  that  is  said  upon  the  subject, 
and  to  all  the  means  that  are  suggested  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. He  may,  by  degrees,  have  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
charity  enlarged ;  he  may  be  taught,  that  to  give  his  time,  to 
give  knowledge,  is  often  the  best  species  of  charity,  that  to  for- 
bear to  dispense  alms  to  the  idle  is  mercy  to  the  industrious, 
and,  ultimately,  even  to  the  idle  themselves.  But  these  are 
remote  ideas,  which  may  be  introduced  at  a  later  period  of 
education.  We  only  mention  them  now  to  $tay  the  patience, 
and  quiet  the  philosophical  fears  of  those  who  have  read 
Malthus,  who  might  apprehend  that  we  were  proceeding  to 
form  an  indiscriminate  alms-giver;  a  pest,  instead  of  a  blessing 
to  society. 

Charity,  in  the  comprehensive  Scripture  sense  of  the  word, 
includes  not  only  compassion  for  the  distressed,  but  benevo-  - 
lent  feelings  for  all  men ;  a  disposition  to  interpret  all  their 
words  and  actions  in  the  best  manner,  to  see  their  follies, 
failings,  and  faults  with  commiseration,  and  to  speak  of  them 
with  lenity  and  gentleness.  To  form  this  heavenly  temper, 
parents  should  begin  by  early  attention  to  the  little  and  seem- 
ingly unimportant  habits  of  the  child's  mind.  Every  instance 
of  a  violent,  positive,  or  unforgiving  disposition-,  which  appears 
in  the  boy,  should  be  checked  by  punishment  proportioned  to  ' 
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the  offence  ♦,  and  calculated  to  produce  the  end  of  all  just 
punishment,  reformation.  Every  symptom  of  a  forbearing, 
candid,  forgiving  temper,  shown  towards  companions  of  his 
own  age,  every  instance  of  his  bearing  with  their  faults,  speak- 
ing of  them  with  indulgence  and  kindness,  should  be  en- 
couraged by  all  the  rewards  of  praise,  affection,  sympathy, 
and  esteem,  which  judicious  and  beloved  friends  and  parents 
have  it  so  amply  in  their  power  to  bestow. 

In  marking  the  difference  between  education  for  different 
professions,  we  may  observe,  that  a  clergyman's  should  essen- 
tially differ  from  a  lawyer's  in  one  respect.  A  boy  intended 
for  the  bar  may  be,  in  some  degree,  indulged  in  that  pertina- 
cious temper,  which  glories  in  supporting  an  opinion  by  all  the 
arguments,  that  can  be  adduced  in  its  favour :  but  a  boy  de- 
stined for  the  church  should  never  be  encouraged  to  argue  for 
victory ;  he  should  never  be  applauded  for  pleading  his  cause 
well, for  supporting  his  own  opinion,  or  for  decrying  or  exposing 
to  ridicule  that  of  his  opponent ;  he  should  discuss,  not  plead, 
and  he  should  be  educated  to  prefer  the  discovery  of  truth  to 
the  triumph  of  victory.  He  should  be  taught  to  reason  with 
temper ;  and  with  toleration  for  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
others.  Thus  he  will  be  gradually  and  habitually  prepared  for 
that  spirit  of  religious  toleration,  which  should  characterize  a 
clergyman,  and  he  will  be  formed  to  those  habits  of  con- 
versational charity,  and  to  that  mild  persuasive  eloquence, 
which  will  be  useful,  amiable,  and  conciliating  in  the  highest 
as  well  as  in  the  lowest  stations  he  may  occupy  in  the 
church.  This  tolerant  temper  need  not,  however,  be  carried 
quite  so  far  as  it  was  by  a  celebrated  philosopher,  who  said. 
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that  he  had  avoided  disputes  all  his  life,  and  maintained 
that  equanimity  for  which  he  was  remarkable  both  in  conver- 
sation and  action,  by  adhering  to  his  favourite  maxim,  that 
"  Every  thing  is  possible,  and  consequently  every  body  may 
"  be  in  the  right/' 

No !— candid  habits  and  liberality  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  decided  judgment  and  firm  conviction.  People  are  often 
violent  in  argument,  and  angry  from  a  secret  fear  of  the  strength 
of  their  opponents.  Where  a  person  has  a  full  sense  of  being 
in  the  right,  and  of  having  the  best  of  an  argument,  it  is  easy 
to  preserve  calmness  and  temper.  Therefore  while  means  are 
taken  to  educate  a  clergyman  to  mildness  of  manners  and  dis- 
position, there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  should  be  ren- 
dered indifferent  to  the  interests  of  religion. 

To  give  him  strength  of  mind,  and  to  inure  him  to  resist 
bad  example  and  ridicule,  preceptors  should  teach  him  to 
compare  characters,  and  to  observe  what  it  is,  that  people 
really  respect  in  others.  It  should  be  pointed  out  to  him  by 
examples  in  real  life,  that  those,  who  adhere  to  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  right,  are  always  respected ;  and  that  many  persons 
are  admired  in  public  places  only  for  fine  clothes,  equipages, 
and  fashion.  Our  pupil  may  be  taught  confidence  in  his  own  un- 
derstanding, without  vanity;  and  self-estimation, without  pride; 
he  may  trust  in  his  perception  of  truth  on  all  subjects  that  he 
has  well  examined ;  as  he  must  in  mathematics  depend  on  the 
demonstrations,  which  precede  that  of  the  immediate  subject 
to  be  proved. 
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Some  of  the  means  of  forming  the  moral  character  of  a  cler- 
gyman have  been  now  suggested.  While  these  are  employed, 
preceptors  must  at  the  same  time  excite  the  pupil  to  attend  to 
those  classical  studies,which  are  peculiarly  necessary;  and  which 
.  form  almost  the  only  object  of  school  instruction.  These  studies 
should  never  be  postponed  till  late  in  life :  on  the  contrary,  if 
they  are  commenced  early,  and  if  a  fixed  portion  of  every  day  * 
is  allotted  to  the  business,  the  learned  languages  may  be  ac- 
quired under  a  judicious  preceptor,  in  less  time,  and  with  less 
pain  and  labour,  than  are  usually  devoted  to  the  task.  How  the 
pupils  may  be  initiated  by  conversation  in  the  first  principles 
of  grammar ;  and  how  the  learned  languages  may  be  taught 
without  much  difficulty,  may*  elsewhere  be  seen. 

English  literature  is  necessary  to  a  clergyman  as  well  as 
classical  learning.  In  conducting  this  part  of  education,  the 
private  preceptor  has  great  advantages  over  public  masters. 
By  a  proper  choice  of  English  books,  the  pupil's  predilection 
for  his  profession  may  be  increased,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
literary  taste  is  cultivated.  We  sJiall  not  speak  of  the  know- 
ledge of  history,  clwronology,.  and  other  useful  parts  of  general 
education,  which  are  necessary  to  be  acquired.  To  form  our 
pupil's  taste  for  literature,  we  should  not  begin  with  grave 
works,  but  with  interesting  and  entertaining  books.  He  may 
read  the  lives,  or  rather  striking  passages  firom  the  lives  of 
eminent  divines,  and  of  men  distinguished  for  piety  and  bene- 
volence ;  for  instance,  the  Lives  of  Latimer,  Ridley,  Fenelon, 

# 

*  Practical  Education. 
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Massilloli,  &c.  In  our  own  times,  the  excellent  practice  has 
been  commenced  of  writing  notices  of  the  lives  of  good  clergy- 
men in  the  middle  ranks  of  life.  ■  As  a  specimen  of  these,  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  young  readers,  may  be  mentioned 
Valpy's  Life  of  Dr.  Butt,  a  character  in  which  there  was  a 
singular  and  amiable  mixture  of  the  simplicity  and  benevo- 
lence of  a  primitive  Christian  with  the  talents  and  humour  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  who  was  in  habits  of  living  with  the  great.  He 
was  a  man,  we  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  of  the  firmest 
faith,  and  yet  of  the  most  tolerant  disposition;  of  mild  manners, 
yet  of  determined  courage.  Of  this  last  quality  his  biographer 
gives  one  striking  instance. 

**  In  the  streets  of  London  he  daw  a  mob  gathered  round 

"  a  murderer,  whom  they  had  pursued,  and  were  attempting  to 

"  seize.    The  man  had  placed  himself  in  a  favourable  posi- 

"  tioh,  and,  brandishing  a  large  knife,  threatened  to  kill  the  first 

•*  person  who  touched  him.     None  dared  to  approach  him. 

"  Dr.  Butt  fearlessly  went  to  him,  ordered  him  to  surrender 

**  himself,  exclaiming,  *  Guilt  makes  cowards  of  us  all/   The 

**  culprit  immediately  gave  him  his  \teapon, — and  surrendered 

"  himself." 

Dr.  Butt  resided,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  iij  a 
country  town,  in  which  there  were  a  number  of  persons  of  dif- 
ferent sects,  all  of  whom  his  moderation  conciliated ;  he  was 
universally  named  the  peacemaker;  and  at  his  death  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  town  hung  the  church  with  black  at 
their  own  expense,  and  attended  divine  service  in  mourning. 
Thfcse  are  examples  of  respect  to  virtue  in  the  middle  ranks  of 

n2 
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life,  which  may  be  made  peculiarly  useful  in  the  education  of 
a  clergyman ;  because  they  are  not  so  splendid  or  extraordinary 
as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  emulation. 

Reverence  for  the  clerical  character  should  not,  however, 
induce  parents  or  preceptors  to  attempt  to  conceal  from  their 
pupils,  even  in  childhood,  that  there  are  bad  a?  well  as  good 
clergymen;  these  should  be  pointed  out  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  indignation  and  contempt.  The  pupils  should  not 
be  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the  world  as  it  is ;  they  must 
not  ^o  from  their  homes  to  the  university,  or  into  mixed  so- 
ciety, without  a  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  the  present 
times.  This  they  will  easily,  indeed  necessarily,  obtain  in 
the  course  of  their  domestic  education  in  the  families  of  no- 
bility or  gentry.  For  the  same  reason  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  there  will  be  nothing  in  the  pupiFs  appearance 
or  manners,  to  provoke  or  justify  ridicule.  By  the  best  pos- 
sible means,  by  having  early  lived  in  well-bred  company,  he 
will  have  acquired  habits  of  politeness  and  ease  of  conversa- 
tion. He  should  be  taught,  not  only  that  a  soft  answer 
turneth  away  wrath,  but  that  a  playful  reply  averts  the  shafts 
of  ridicule,  and  that  good  humour  effectually  disappoints  the 
attacks  of  malignant  wit.  Young  people  may  be  told  an  in- 
stance of  this,  which  occurred  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Barrow  : 
"  Lord  Rochester,  the  witty  and  profligate  Lord  Rochester, 
^'  met  him  one  day  at  court,  and  accosted  him  with  the  de- 
"  termination  to  make  the  musty  piece  of  divinity  ridicu- 
"  Ipus."— "  Doctor,''  said  his  lordship,  bowing  low  with  mock 
solemnity,  "  I  am  yours  to  the  shoe-tie.'' — "  My  lord,"  re- 
plied Barrow,  returning  bow  for  bow,  "  I  am  yours  to  the 
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ground."  "  Doctor,  I  am  yours  to  the  centre/' — "  My  lord, 
I  am  yours  to  the  Antipodes/' — "  Doctor,  I  am  yours,''  re- 
sumed Lord  Rochester,  "  to  the  lowest  pit  of  Hell/' — "  There^ 
"  my  lord,  I  leave  you,"  said  Barrow.  The  court  laughed, 
or  smiled,  for  courtiers  never  laugh,  and  the  Wit  was  dis- 
concerted. 

Among  our  classical  English  authors,  the  mild  piety,  and 
playful  benevolence  of  Addison,  will  be  well  suited  to  young 
and  cheerful  readers.  Our  great  moralist,  Johnson,  will  be 
read  with  more  pleasure  at  a  later  period  of  education. 
Swift,  Hawkesworth,  and  Goldsmith,  should  precede  John- 
son. The  sermon  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  to  the  reprobates 
in  prison  is  excellent,  from  the  doctrine  it  inculcates :  "  that 
"  a  clergyman  should  never  despair  of  rekindling  the  sparks 
"  of  virtue  in  the  human  soul."  Passages  from  Cowper  will 
also  be  found  peculiarly  interesting  to  young  men  intended 
for  the  church. 

Among  poets,  Milton  is  here  and  every  where  preemi- 
nent. It  is  unnecessary  to  name  with  feeble  applause  those 
beautiful  parts  of  Paradise  Lost,  which  are  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  every  reader  of  taste  and  feeling.  It  is  by  no  means 
advisable  to  insist  upon  the  young  reader's  going  regularly 
through  the  Paradise  Lost ;  he  would  be  tired  and  disgusted, 
and  would  probably  conclude,  that  he  had  no  relish  for  good 
poetry,  or  good  books.  To  console  those  who  have  been  led 
to  this  mortifying  conclusion,  we  may  observe,  that  Dr.  John- 
son fairly  acknowledges,  that  he  never  read  Milton  through, 
till  he  was  obliged  to  write  a  criticism  on  his  works. 
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On  the  same  principle  it  will  be  prudent  for  parents  or 
preceptors  to  select  passages  from  Thomson,  because  the 
whole  of  a  long  poem  in  blank  verse  might  fatigue  the  young 
reader-  Selection  is  still  more  necessary  in  perusing  Aken- 
side  and  Young,  in  whose  works  there  is  a  mixture  of  sublime 
poetry  and  bombast ;  pathetic  strokes,  and  empty  conceits. 

When  the  pupil's  education  is  so  far  advanced,  and  his 
judgment  so  well  formed,  as  to  render  him  fit  for  the  more 
serious  studies  of  his  profession,  he  may  pass  from  our  lighter 
moralists  to  Watts  and  Johnson,  and  from  these  to  such 
works  as  Butler's  Analogy,  and  Search's  Light  of  Na- 
ture. To  enumerate  all  the  authors  who  merit  his  atten- 
tion, would  be  tiresome  and  superfluous ;  but  among  modern 
writers  may  be  named,  with  just  distinction,  "  Gregory's 
"  Comparative  View  of  the  Nature  and  Faculties  of  Man,  and 
"  those  of  the  Animal  World,"  and  Paley's  Works,  especially 
his  "  Natural  Theology,"  which  is  written  somewhat  on  the 
plan  of  "  Derham's  Physico-theology,"  but  which  far  sur- 
passes the  original.  To  these  works  must  be  added  those  of 
Gisborne.  May  this  author  live  long  to  exemplify,  as  he  does, 
his  excellent  precepts  by  his  still  more  excellent  example ! 

This  course  of  English  Literature,  with  those  classical 
studies,  which  must  be  pursued  with  unremitting  assiduity, 
will  fully  occupy  the  pupil  till  he  is  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and 
this  is  about  the  age  when  he  should  go  to  college.  The  cus- 
tom of  sending  boys  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  the  university, 
|a  custom  which,  we  believe,  prevails  more  in  Ireland  than  in 
England,  is  absurd  and  dangerous  for  all  professions,  but  pe- 
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culiarly  so  for  the  clerical  profession.  Young  men  intended  for 
clergymen  should  not  go   to  any  university,  till  they  are 
thoroughly   masters  of  the  learned   languages,   particularly 
of  Greek  ;  till  they  have  also  learned  the  Hebrew  Grammar, 
and  are  somewhat  initiated  in  the  language.     Nor  should 
they  be  permitted  to  enter  any  university,  till,  with  all  these 
attainments,  they  have  acquired  sufficient  prudence  to  be  en- 
tirely trusted  with  the  management  of  their  own  conduct.     It 
should  be  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  a  youth,  imme- 
diately before  he  leaves  home  and  paternal  care,  that  his  con- 
duct at  this  period  of  his  life,  when  first  he  becomes  his  own 
master,  will  be  the  test  of  the  goodness  of  his  previous  educa- 
tion ;  the  most  acceptable  proof  of  gratitude  and  affection  to 
the  anxious  parents  and  preceptors,  by  whom  that  education 
was  conducted,  and  the  strongest  pledge  he  can  give  the  pub- 
lick  of  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  faith,  the  steadiness  of  his 
moral  principles,  and  the  future  excellence  of  his  ecclesiastical 
character.     Instead  of  saying  this  in  the  didactic  style,  and  in 
the  lecturing  tone,  which  is  so  tiresome  and  offensive  to  the^ 
ears  of  youth,  these  tmths  may  be  suggested,  and  the  moral 
may  be  put  in  action  by  pointing  out  examples  in  real  life  of 
young  men,  whose  conduct  has  deserved  approbation  or  cen- 
sure, and  by  letting  the  pupil  hear  the  manner,  in  which  such 
conduct  and  its  effects  are  spoken  of  by  impartial  judges. 

As  it  usually  happens,  that  younger  sons  are  destined  for 
the  church,  parents  need  scarcely  be  cautioned  against  giving 
them  an  imprudently  large  income  while  they  are  at  the  uni- 
versity. On  the  contrary,  a  word  or  two  should  be  said  on 
the  policy  of  confiding  in  their  pupiFs  prudence.     If  they 
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have  educated  their  son  to  this  period  of  his  hfe  judiciously, 
they  cannot  do  better,  than  trust  to  the  effects  of  that  edu- 
cation- They  will  find,  that  to  a  young  man  of  good  habits, 
and  of  an  ingenuous,  generous  disposition,  there  cannot  be 
a  greater  incentive  to  prudence,  than  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him,  and  the  liberty  allowed  him  by  his  best  friends. 

At  the  university,  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  ori- 
ginal language,  the  comparison  of  the  original  with  the  trans- 
lation, the  comparison  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  the 
prophecies  with  the  history  of  their  accomplishment,  biblical 
criticism,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term,  should 
constitute  his  principal  studies.  He  may  relieve  his  atten- 
tion with  other  occupations ;  for  instance,  with  a  course  of 
natural  philosophy,particularly  of  astronomy ;  he  may  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  chemistry,  botany,  and  anatomy ;  all 
which  he  may  afterwards  find  of  use,  even  in  his  own  profes- 
sion. In  the  character  of  a  good  curate  it  has  been  suggested, 
that  some  skill  in  surgery  and  medicine  will  increase  his 
power  of  doing  good.  This  knowledge  he  may  probably  have 
means  and  leisure  to  obtain  during  his  residence  at  the  uni- 
versity. After  his  more  essential  studies  are  completed,  he 
may  continue  his  course  of  English  literature ;  and  he  should 
especially  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  w^orks  of  those 
authors,  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  ecclesi- 
astical history,  and  in  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  Hooker, 
Barrow,  Tillotson,  Clarke,  Atterbury,  South,  Wilson,  and 
many  others  among  English  writers,  cannot  fail  immediately 
to  occur.  Among  the  French,  "  Bossuet  sur  THistoire  Uni- 
"  verselle,''  should  be  read,  as  it  is  a  rapid  view  of  a  great 
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subject  by  the  mind  of  a  great  master.  Pascal's  "  Lettres 
"  Provinciales/'  the  student  will  also  read ;  because,  though 
they  have  lost  much  of  their  interest  since  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  Mohnists  and  the  Jansenists  have  been  forgotten, 
and  since  the  abolition  of  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  yet  these 
letters  will  ever  be  interesting,  as  models  of  exquisite  irony, 
and  of  theological  controversy.  For  their  style,  they  may  be 
considered  as  literary  curiosities.  They  were  written  ten  years 
before  Racine  produced  his  first  tragedy,  when  the  French 
language  was  far  from  having  arrived  at  its  present  perfec- 
tion ;  they  have  lasted  now  above  a  century  and  a  half,  and 
yet,  as  one  of  the.  best  of  French  critics  observes,  the  Provin- 
cial Letters  seem  as  if  they  had  been  written  but  yesterday ; 
not  a  single  word  used  in  them  has  grown  obsolete ;  while 
the  language  of  most  of  his  cotemporary  prose  writers  is  not 
,to  be  endured.  It  is  not,  merely,  as  literary  compositions 
nor  yet  merely  as  examples  of  excellent  reasoning,  that 
they  are  recommended  to  the  student,  but  chiefly  because 
they  inspire  just  indignation  against  that  Jesuitical  morality, 
which  attempted  to  separate  faith  and  good  works.  Sir 
Thomas  More  said  of  the  casuists,  that  they  did  not  take 
pains  to  preserve  men  from  vice,  but  to  show  how  near  to 
sin  they  might  go  without  sinning.  "  Quam  prop^  ad  pecca- 
"  tum  liceat  accedere  sine  peccato." 

The  ancient  casuists  are  now  buried  in  dust ;  but  amongst 
those  who  wish  to  reconcile  worldly  morality  and  religion, 
there  is  a  continual  tendency  to  revive  their  doctnnes  in  a 
new  form.  Against  this  convenient  sophistry  young  clergy- 
men ought  to  be  particularly  guarded. 
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Among  French  divines,  the  works  of  Saurin,  Fenelon, 
Plechier,  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon,  ought  to  be 
studied.  Every  body  knows  the  great  effects,  that  were  pro- 
duced by  the  funeral  sermons  of  Flechier  and  Bossuet  \  espe- 
cially by  those  on  the  death  of  Turenne,  of  Madame ',  and 
of  the  great  Conde*".  But  of  all  the  celebrated  foreign 
preachers,  we  should  recommend  Massillon  to  the  young 
student's  attention,  as  being  the  most  congenial  to  the  Eng- 
lish taste,  because  the  most  simple.  Massillon  universally 
pleased,  in  the  city  and  at  court,  at  Versailles  and  in  remote 
villages.  A  country  curate  said  of  his  parishioners — "  lis 
•*  :m'6coutent  toujours  avec  plaisir  quand  je  leur  pr^che  Mas- 
^*  sillon/' — A  Parisian  poissarde,  impatient  of  being  jostled  by 
the  crowds,  who  gathered  to  hear  him  in  the  city,  exclaimed, 
•*  Ce  dtable  de  Massillon  quand  il  pr6che  il  reinue  tout  Paris/' 
And  the  polished  monarch,  Lewis  XIV.  as  he  left  his  chapel 
after  having  heard  Massillon,  said  to  him — ^^  Other  great 
♦*  preachers  I  have  heard  at  Versailles,  and  they  have  excited 
f^,  my  admiration  of  their  talents ;  but  I  never  leave  this  chapel 
**  after  listening  to  yx)u,  sir,  without  feeling  dissatisfied  with 
^*  myself/' — ^To  these  suffrages  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest, 

^  V.  Lettres  de  Madame  de  Sevign6. 

*  ^^  O  nuit  desastreusCi  nuit  efTroyable,  ou  retentit  tout  a  coupi  comme  un 
**  ^clat  de  tonnerre,  cette  accablante  nouvelle,  Madame  se  meurt— Madame 
"  estmorte!" 

^  Prince!  Agr^ez  ces  demiers  efforts  d*une  voix  qui  vous  fiit  connue. 
Vous  mettrez  fin  a  tous  ces  discours.  Au  lieu  de  deplorer  la  mort  des  autres, 
je  veux  d^sormais  apprendre  de  vous  a  rendre  la  mienne  sainte;  heureux, 
si  averti  par  ces  cheveux  blancs  du  compte  que  je  dois  rendre  de  mon  admini- 
stration, je  reserve  au  troupeau  que  je  dois  nourrir  de  la  parole  de  vie,  les  restes 
d'une  voix  qui  tombe,  et  d'une  ardeur  qui  s'cteint! 
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may  be  added  the  eulogiums  extorted  from  one  unused  to 
praise  evangelical  orators,  Voltaire^  who  had  the  Petit  Carime 
constantly  on  his  table,  and  who  cites  a  passage'  from  one 
of  Massillon's  Sermons,  as  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  ancient  and 
modern  eloquence.  The  Petit  Carime  consists  of  a  series 
of  sermons  preached  (in  Lent)  before  a  monarch  of  ten 
years  old,  and  purposely  adapted  to  his  youthful  capacity ; 
and  as  the  chief  theme  of  all  Massillon's  sermons  is  the  duties 
of  the  affluent  towards  the  indigent,  they  are  interesting,  both 
to  court  and  country  auditors,  and  may  be  studied  with  advan* 
tage  by  young  clergymen  in  every  situation. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  that  in  recommending  it 
to  British  clergymen  to  form  their  taste  by  the  comparison  of 


'  It  is  recorded,  that,  when  Massillon  pronounbed  the  apostrophe,  which 
begins  with  the  following  words,  his  auditors  rose  with  such  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  terror  as  almost  dsowned  the  voice  of  the  orator : — 

'^  Je  m'arr^te  a  yous  mes  fr^res,  qui  etes  ici  assembles.  Je  ne  pa.rle  plus  du 
''  reste  des  hommes;  je  yous  regarde  comme  si  vous  6tiez  seul  sur  la  terre.— 
**  Je  suppose  que  c'est  ici  votre  dernifere  heure,  et  la  fin  de  Punivcrs,*'  &c. 

We  add  a  passage  from  another  of  Massillon's  sermons,  which  we  think  will 
be  better  suited  to  the  English  taste.     Sur  la  Gloire  Humaine.    Page  163.— 

^^  Aussi  6coutez  ceux  qui  ont  approch6s  autrefois  de  ces  hojnmes,  que  la 
"  gloire  du  succ6s  avoit  rendu  c616bres ;  souvent  ils  ne  trouvoient  de  grand 
^^  que  le  nom  ;  Thomme  d^savouoit  le  h^ros  ;  leur  reputation  rougissoit  de  la 
''  bassesse  de  leur  moeurs  et  de  leurs  penchants.  La  familiarity  trahissoit  la 
*'  gloire  de  leur  succ^s;  il  falloit  rapeller  I'^poque  de  leur  grandes  actions 
^^  pour  se  persuader  que  c'^toit  eux  qui  les  ayoit  faits.  Ainsi  ces  decorations 
'^  si  magnifiques  qui  nous  6blouissent  et  qui  embellissent  nos  histoires  cachent 
"  souvent  les  personnages  les  plus  vils  et  les  plus  vulgaires.'* 

Voltaire  obviously  took  from  this  passage  that  remark,  which  has  been  so 
frequently  quoted,  that  ^^  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-cbambre." 

o2 
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different  styles  of  eloquence,  they  are  not  advised  to  make 
the  French  their  model.  Foreign  authors  are  proposed  gene- 
rally to  their  attention,  not  iadiscriminately  to  their  imitation. 
It  would  require  much  judgment  in  an  English  preacher,  to  at- 
tempt to  imitate,  or  even  to  approach  the  French  style,  which  is 
so  much  more  florid  than  our  own,  and  which  admits  so  much 
more  of  exclamation,  personification,  and  of  all  those  bold  ap-^ 
peals  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions,  which  are  sublime, 
if  they  succeed,  and  ridiculous  if  they  fail.  The  French  mode 
of  delivering  their  sermons  is  more  favourable  than  ours  to 
this  kind  of  eloquence.  The  committing  sermons  to  me- 
mory gives  more  the  appearance  of  speaking  extempore ;  the 
degree  of  action  that  the  French  use  habitually,  and  their 
preachers  not  being  confined  to  a  narrow  pulpit,  are  cir- 
cumstances advantageous  to  the  vehemence  of  their  elo- 
quence, and  to  their  power  of  exciting  sympathy  and  enthu- 
siasm. Some  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce this  style  of  preaching  in  Englaivl,  and  in  Ireland ;  but  it 
may  be  much  doubted,  whether  it  would  be  beneficial  to  these 
countries,  that  it  should  become  more  popular.  It  can  be 
employed  only  in  great  towns,  and  by  men  of  superior  elo- 
quence ;  the  hazard  of  the  attempt  is  great  before  an  Eng- 
lish audience,  who  are  generally  averse  to  any  appearance  of 
what  is  theatrical  in  the  pulpit,  and  who  connect  with  a  calm 
and  serious  deportment  the  idea  of  a  preacher's  being  in 
earnest,  and  free  from  all  fanaticism.  The  French  critics " 
reproach  English  preachers  with  being  only  cold  metaphysical 
reasoners,  fitter  for  an  academy  than  for  a  popular  assembly ; 

■  See  Crevicr.    Rh6torique  Francois,  torn,  i,  p.  1 34, 
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and  we  blame  the  French  preachers  for  being  orators  and  de- 
claimers,  fitter  for  the  stage  than  for  the  pulpit.  The  point 
of  taste  may  be  for  ever  disputed ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  we 
think  it  more  consonant  to  national  good  sense,  and  more  con- 
ducive to  national  morality,  to  abide  by  our  own  sober  modes 
of  pulpit  eloquence.  Even  at  a  charity  sermon,  is  there 
not  something  rather  humiliating  in  having  contributions  ex- 
torted from  us  by  declamation,  which  we  refuse  to  reason  and 
humanity  ?  As  a  German  preacher  said  to  his  weeping  con- 
gregation, after  he  had  worked  upon  their  passions  by  an 
oratorical  sermon,  "  Now  are  not  you  all  ashamed  ?  Had  I 
"  told  you  the  same  truths  in  plain  language,  you  would  not 
"  have  listened  to  me.''  This  effect  of  oratory  and  scenic 
pathos  is  generally  transient,  but  the  influence  of  reason  and 
conviction  is  permanent,  and  sometimes,  at  least,  operates 
upon  the  conduct.  Well-dressed  crowds  weep  while  they 
listen  to  a  fashionable  orator  in  the  pulpit,  the  next  mo- 
ment they  relapse  into  habits  of  dissipation,  and  run  to  crowd 
and  be  crowded  at  some  equally  fashionable  spectacle :  but 
there  is  some  chance  that  a  congregation,  who  are  not  drawn 
together  merely  by  the  magic  of  a  name,  and  who  attend  to  a 
plain  address  to  their  understandings,  and  a  clear  explanation 
of  their  duties,  immediately  applicable  to  their  situations,  may 
derive  some  lasting,  practical  advantage  from  the  exertions  of 
their  pastor.  It  should  therefore  be  established  in  the  minds 
of  young  clergymen,  as  an  article  of  morality,  as  well  as  a 
principle  of  criticism,  that  the  excellence  of  sermons,  espe- 
cially for  country  congregations,  depends  more  on  simplicity, 
and  clearness  of  expression,  than  upon  ornament,  or  what  is 
commonly  called  fine  writing. 
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On  the  arts  of  literary  composition,  on  the  methods  of 
forming  a  writer,  or  an  orator,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  de- 
scant ;  because^  however  useful  or  ornamental  they  may  be  to 
members  of  the  church,  there  can  be  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
mode  of  teaching  these  to  a  clergyman.  He  may  in  his  youth 
be  instructed  in  these  by  the  same  means,  which  should  be 
used  in  teaching  them  to  pupils  intended  for  other  profes- 
sions "•  It  may  be  added  as  part  of  the  education  which  the 
student  can  give  himself,  either  at  the  university  or  after  leav- 
ing it,  that  he  should  hear  some  of  the  best  preachers.  To 
these  he  should  attend,  not  with  a  design  to  form  himself  upon 
some  fashionable  model,  but  with  a  desire  to  discover  in  what 
the  peculiar  excellencies  of  different  orators  consist,  and  on 
what  their  powers  of  persuasion  principally  depend :  these 
he  should' endeavour  to  acquire,  but  he  should  employ  them 
in  a  style  and  manner  of  his  own.  Beside  listening  to  the 
best,  that  he  may  know  what  to  follow,  he  should  hear  spe- 
cimens of  the  worst  preachers,  that  he  may  know  what  to 
avoid.  Among  the  worst  should  be  classed  all' those  clerical 
coxcombs,  who  show,  that  they  are  more  intent  upon  the  nice 
management  of  a  cambric  handkerchief,  or  the  display  of  a 
brilUant  ring  on  their  white  hands,  than  upon  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  or  the  salvation  of  their  auditors. 

In  the  course  of  his  education,  the  pupil  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  read  aloud,  and  before  numbers ;  this  exercise  is  ne- 
cessary to  his  attainment  of  that  self-possession,  which  is  ad- 
mired in  all  who  are  to  speak  or  read  in  publick ;  by  this 

^  See  chapter  on  the  education  of  men  intended  for  public  life. 
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practice  he  may  acquire  that  command  of  voice,  clear  enun-  ^ 
ciation,  and  appropriate  emphasis,  which  add  so  much  force 
and  persuasion  to  just  sentiments  and  harmonious  language. 
Lectures  on  pulpit  eloquence,  or  on  the  graces  of  delivery, 
will  only  alarm  him  with  the  idea  of  difficulties  which  do  not 
exist,  or  teach  him  affectation,  which  in  a  preacher  is  worse 
than  any  other  defect  of  manner ;  but  it  is  of  greater  conse- 
quence to  him  than  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  to  avoid, 
whilst  he  is  young,  any  peculiarities  of  accent  or  gesture,  or 
any  habitual  tricks  whilst  he  is  studying  or  thinking  earnestly; 
because  these  habits  may  recur  in  publick  when  he  is  speak- 
ing with  earnestness,  and  when  he  is  so  far  engrossed  by  his 
subject  as  to  speak  as  he  would  do  in  private  conversation. 
Nothing  therefore  should  be  ccmsidered  as  trivial,  which  may 
lessen  the  eflfect  of  that  earnestness,  that  total  forgetfulness  of 
self,  which  is  the  most  powerful  charm  of  eloquence.  A 
preacher  should  be  aWe,  without  apprehension,  to  let  his  na^ 
tural  gestures  appear,  and  his  Auditors,  when  they  are  moved 
by  his  earnestness,  should  not  be  in  danger  of  having  their 
feelings  checked  or  changed  by  any  thing  in  his  manner,  or 
accent,  that  could  raise  any  disagreeable  or  ludicrous  ideas. 
Indeed,  the  best  methods  of  learning  to  reiad  well  are,  first 
to  learri  to  speak  well,  then  to  read  as  we  speak ;  and  at  all 
times  to  listen  attentively  to  those,  who  excel  in  the  art  of  elocu- 
tion. Against  the  danger  of  contracting  vicious  habits  of  pro- 
nunciation or  awkward  giestur^s,  the  keeping  good  company, 
that  is  to  say,  the  company  of  those  who  have  knowledge  and 
good  manners,  is  the  best  SQ(;ui:ity.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  al- 
ways in  a  young  man's. power  to  select  elegaiit  and  cultivated 
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companions ;  but  it  may  be  always  in  his  power  to  avoid  the 
vicious,  illiterate,  and  illbred.  Virtus  est  vitium  fugere.  He 
will  never,  at  the  university  or  elsewhere,  from  false  spint, 
or  false  shame,  join  in  setting  an  example  of  fashionable  pro- 
fligacy. Nothing  puritanical  or  austere  should  however  cha- 
racterize his  conversation  or  appearance ;  he  may  be  as  easy  in 
society,  and  as  cheerful,  as  youth,  good-nature,  and  a  good 
conscience  can  make  him.  The  cautions  against  singularity 
of  manaers  and  behaviour,  which  were  given  to  philosophers, 
by  one  who  had  studied  human  nature  in  the  most  profligate 
of  courts,  and  the  most  dangerous  of  times,  is  still  more  appli- 
cable to  clergymen  than  to  philosophers. 

,"  Consider,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  live  better  than  the  com- 
mon people,  but  not  in  opposition, to  them,  as  if  philosophy 
were  a  faction ;  for  by  austerity,  instead  of  reforming,  or 
gaining  upon  them,  we  drive  them  away ;  and  when  they 
find  it  unreasonable  to  imitate  us  in  all  things,  they  will 
imitate  us  in  nothing".'^ 


There  are  a  few  perhaps  to  whom  this  caution  may  be 
useful ;  but  austerity  or  singularity  of  manners  are  not  the 
faults  of  the  present  day. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  observe  that  a  clergyman  should 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  w^ith  the  tenets  of  sectaries  as  well 

*  Id  agamusy  ut  meliorem  vitam  sequamur  quam  vulgus,  non  ut  contrariam : 
alioqui  quos  exnendari  volumus,  fugamus,  et  a  nobis  avertimus.  lUud  quoque 
efficimusy  ut  nihil  imitari  velint  nostri,  dum  timent  ne  imitanda  sint  omnia. 
Seneca,  Epiit.  v. 
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as  with  the  doctrines  of  the  established  church  ;  but  ignorance 
on  this  subject,  liowever  shameful,  is  more  common,  than  well 
educated  persons  may  imagine.  This  ignorance  leads  to  party 
prejudice  and  intolerance :  for  ignorance  is  always  more  po- 
sitive than  knowledge,  more  impatient  and  more  implacable. 
Therefore  a  young  man  of  sense  and  humanity  will  not  be  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  polemic  divine,  from  studying  the  tenets 
and  arguments  of  men  of  other  persuasions ;  on  the  contrary 
he  will  become  more  candid,  mild,  and  liberal ;  he  will  see  with 
pity  the  errors  and  furious  zeal  of  his  fellow  creatures ;  that  they 
have  frequently  shed  their  blood  and  sacrificed  their  lives  for 
mere  verbal  disputes ;  and  that  Christians  have  reviled,  pers€« 
cuted,  and  hated  one  another  with  immitigable  fliry  for  cen- 
turies, merely  for  slight  diflferences  of  opinion,  which  probably 
not  one  in  tefi  of  the  disputants,  perhaps  not  one  in  a  hundred, 
understood  or  could  explain.  A  clergyman  who  has  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  differences,  which  in  the  present  times  exist 
between  various  beliefs  and  forms  of  worship^  will  often  have 
it  in  his  power  to  moderate  the  anger,  by  dissipating  the 
ignorance  of  disputants;  and  in  all  polemic  arguments,  from  the 
consciousness  of  being  well  informed,  he  will  be  able  to  bear 
contiadiction  and  petufence  with  patience  and  candour.  He 
who  has  the .  vantage  ground  in  battle,  can  easily  be  calm, 
preserve  his  presence  of  mind,  and  wait  securely  for  victory. 
But  victory  will  not  be  the  object  of  a  good  clergyman ;  he 
will  not  desire  to  triumph  over  his  fellow  creatures,  but  to  in- 
struct and  make  theim  happy.  Beside  this  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  tenets  of  different  rdigions,  a  clergyman  should 
complete  his  education  by  taking  a  general  philosophical  view 
of  the  progress  and  fate  of  different  ecclesiastical  establish- 
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ments ;  for  instance,  in  looking  through  history,  he  may  ob- 
serve the  rise,  decline,  and  fall  of  the  papal  power,  and  he 
should  observe  what  events,  but  more  especially  what  conduct 
of  persons  in  power,  or  of  combinations  of  party,  has  tended 
to  secure  or  endanger  the  interests  of  that  church.  From  diis 
study  of  history  he  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of 
what  conduct  ou^t  to  be  pursued  in  our  own  times,  and  by 
our  own  clergy,  for  the  security  and  advantage  of  religion 
and  our  establishments.  He  will  ascertain  the  just  medium 
between  mild  and  candid  toleration,  and  weak  or  rash  conces- 
sions to  the  spirit  of  innovation  and  insubordination.  Having 
calmly  formed  his  principles  from  these  comprehensive  views, 
when  he  enters  the  world  he  will  not  be  carried  away  by  any 
wind  of  party  doctrine,  but  will  steadily  pursue  tiiat  counse^ 
which  he  knows  will  attain  his  end;  he  will  not  peihaps  im<- 
mediately  satisfy  the  zieal  of  partisans,  but  by  temperate,  ju^- 
dicious  conduct,  he  will  support  in  the  best  manner  ttie 
tme  interests  of  religion.  In  whatever  station  of  fife  a  cler- 
gyman may  be  placed,  he  may  do  much  good  by  ^uch  conduct  $ 
,but  the  higher  he  rises  in  the  church,  the  more  his  ^ower  is  en<^ 
larged,  and  the  more  his  knowledge  will  be  useful  to  the  world.. 
Though  every  man  cannot  expect  to  be  a  bishop,  yet  «very 
clergyman  of  merit  and  learning  has  more  than  a  chance  ^ 
preferment.  Those  who  from  their  birth,  fortune,  cohvexfons 
or  talents,  have  immediate  prospects  of  rising  to  be  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  are  peculiarly  called  upon  to  prepare 
themselves  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  the  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  and  political  power. 

The  student  is  now  arrived  at  the  awful  period,  when  he  is 
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to  enter  into  holy  orders ;  an  awful  period  it  is  her6  called,  not 
from  the  habit  of  joining  an  appropriate  epithet  with  a  sub- 
stantive, but  from  the  sincere  belief,  that  it  must  be  an  awful 
period  to  every  man  of  conscience  and  reflexion.  It  is  now 
that  he  is  to  decide,  what  no  human  being  can  or  ought  to  de- 
cide for  him,  whether  he  have  such  a  full  knowledge  of  what 
he  is  to  teach,  such  a  conformity  of  opinion  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  established  church,  and  such  moral  principles  and 
habits,  as  dispose  and  qualify  him  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel. This  self'^xaminaticm  it  is  his  bounden  duty,  as  a  Christ^ 
ian,  and  as  an  honest  man,  even  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the 
phrase,  to  make,  before  he  presents  himself  for  the  approba^ 
tkm  of  any  ecclesiastical  authority;  before  he  engages  to  per- 
form the  duties,  or  becomes  a  candidate  for  any  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  church. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ON  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  EDUCATION.. 

sill* 

Courage  is  the  oardinal  virtue  of  a  -soldier  or  a  sailor; 
therefore  it  should  be  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care  from  the 
earliest  years  of  life  in  all,  who  are  destined  for  the  military  or 
Bayal  profession.  Courage,  considered  at?  a -permanent  prin- 
ciple of  action,  is. not  a  natural  virtue;  on  the. contrary,  it  is 
artificially  produced  in  opposition  to  some  of  th6  strongest  feel- 
ings of  our  nature.  Every  human  being  is  naturally  averee  to 
pain,  and  consequently  anxious  to  avoid  danger.  It  is  only  by 
the  motive  of  greater  pain,  or  by  the  superior  excitement  of  ap- 
petite, or  hope,  or  habit,  that  we  are  induced  to  conquer  this  ori- 
ginal cowardice.  "  Every  man,''  as  it  has  been  said,  "  would 
"  be  a  coward  if  he  durst  f  that  is,  if  the  fear  of  disgrace  did 
not  overbalance  the  fear  of  death.  A  virtue,  which  is  thus 
formed  in  spite  of  our  nature,  requires  to  be  sedulously  sup- 
ported by  the  combination  of  every  possible  motive,  that  edu- 
cation, discipline,  and  institution  can  provide.  Upon  the 
stage,  it  is  fit  to  speak  of  courage  in  another  style,  as  an  in- 
born virtue  by  which  the  hero  is  distinguished  from  vulgar 
mortals.  A  hero  on  the  stage,  or  in  romance,  must  never 
know  what  fear  is ;  but  in  real  life  such  a  being  is  not  easily  to 
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be  found".  When  some  one  attempted  to  'compliment  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  by  telling  him,  that "  he  feared  nothing^'* 
that  truly  brave  man  replied,  "  Show  me  a  certain  danger, 
"  and  I  shall  be  as  much  afraid  as  any  one\''  The  chance  of 
escape,  the  fear  of  disgrace,  the  hope  of  success,  the  desire  of 
obtaining  reputation,  all  combine  to  excite  courage;  it  is  for- 
tified and  increased  by  the  recollection  of  past  escapes,  of  suc- 
cess from  exertions  of  mind  or  body,  and  by  familiarity  with 
danger.  All  the  assistance,  that  can  be  derived  from  elo- 
quence, from  public  opinion^  from  the  influence  of  the  fair  sex, 
from  the  distinctions  of  ranks,  and  the  ideas  of  honour  and 
patriotism,  must  combine  to  suppK)rt  the  martial  spirit,  among 
civilized  and  luxurious  nations,  whose  courage  is  not  insti- 
gated by  the  appetites  and  passions,  which  hurry  savages  to 
battle.  The  passion  of  revenge  is  in  itself  a  host,  with  which 
none  can  be  compared  in  strength.  Among  the  puny  passions 
of  civilized  society;  not  one  can  be  named,  that  has  been  found 
equally  capable  of  inspiring  desperate  valour.  The  complex 
motives  of  honour  and  ambition  are  indeed  superior,  and 
able  to  produce  more  permanent,  and  fer  nobler  exertions. 
But  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  more  mankind  are 
instructed,  and  the  more  they  are  taught  to  taste  the  refined 
pleasures  of  society,  the  more  value  they  set  upon  life,  and  the 
more  difiicult  it  is  to  sustain  that  heroism,  which  requires  its 
voluntary  sacrifice. 

Since  it  is  more  easy  to  communicate  enthusiasm  to  num- 
bers, than  to  raise  it  separately  in  the  minds  of  individuals, 

•  See  an  excellent  essay  on  the  martial  character  of  nations. 
^  A  similar  anecdote  is  related  of  Lord  Howe. 
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and  since  sympathy,  example,  and  emulation  have  all  power- 
ful influence  in  exciting  the  virtue  of  courage,  it  is  obvious,  that 
a  public  education  will  be  most  advantageous  for  military 
and  naval  youth.  Early  domestic  education  must,  however, 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  professions,  prepare  the  pupils  for  public 
instruction  and  discipline: 

**  Give  me  but  strong  men,*'  said  Pyrrhus,  **  I  will  make 
**  them  brave." 

Strength  and  health  are  the  first  indispensable  requisites  for 
a  military  profession:  every  other  qualification  may  be  ac- 
quired, but  vigour  of  body  is  a  gift  of  nature,  which  cannot  be 
supplied  by  art.  No  consideration  therefore  should  induce  a 
parent  to  breed  up  an  unhealthy  child  for  the  army  or  navy. 
If  a  young  man  of  a  delicate  constitution  should,  by  perverse 
accidents,  acquire  a  taste  for  a  military  life,  and  should,  when 
he  has  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  persist  in  making  it  his 
choice,  his  parents  will  not  have  to  reproach  themselves 
for  what  may  happen:  but  no  kind  or  pmdent  father  will  pre- 
pare for  himself  the  dreadftil  regret,  which  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  exposing  a  son  to  hardships  too  great  for  his  na- 
tural constitution. 

A  boy  who  is  to  be  brought  up  for  a  military  life  must  from 
his  cradle  be  enured  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  Let  his 
head  be  accustomed  to  the  sun,  his  feet  to  the  snow.  Let  him 
be  habituated  to  variety  of  clothing.  Let  his  hours  of  sleeping 
and  waking  be  firequently  varied.  Give  him  the  useful  power 
of  sleeping  in  the  day-«time  whenever  he  is  tired,  and  of  wak- 
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ening  t»  the  full  use  of  all  his  faculties  at  the  first  summons. 
His  meals  should  be  at  irregular  hours,  and  should  be  quickly 
dispatched.  Let  his  diet  be  plain  and  nourishing,  not  delicate 
or  highly  seasoned.  Accustom  his  taste  to  milk  instead  of  tea* 
Tea  is  a  luxury,  which  a  soldier  cannot  always  command,  and 
which,  if  he  have  beea  early  used  to  it,  he  will  regret:  perhaps 
he  may  find  himself  in  ridiculous  distress  for  want  of  some  of 
the  effeminate  paraphernalia  of  the  tea^-table;  for  in  little 
things,  as  in  great,  "  it  is  bften  misery  to  want  what  it  is  not 
"  happiness  to  have^" 

Refrain  from  accustoming  your  young  soldier  or  sailor  to 
mne,  or  any  kind  of  spirituous  liquor;  it  is  a  mistaken  notion, 
that  wine  increases  the  vigour  of  healthy  children;  it  weakens 
theAi.  All  unnecessary  and  extraordinary  excitation  sooner  or 
later  induces  debility.  Thpre  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but 
none  that  invalidate  the  general  principle.  Some  men  are 
gifted  with  such  constitutions,  that  they  escape  or  survive  the 
usual  effects  of  intemperance ;  and  fools  are  led  into  excess 
by  these  examples  of  impunity:  but  wise  men  remember,  that 
no  safe  maxim  for  conduct  can  be  formed  from  extraordinary 
instances ;  much  less  can  any  practical  principle  in  education 
be  deduced  from  them.  Popularly  speaking,  a  man  may  have 
a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own  health,  but  not  with 
that  of  his  children.  It  is  not  only  folly  but  wickedness,  to 
give  .a  child,  who  cannot  judge  for  himself,  a  vicious  taste,  with 
the  rash  hope  that  he  may  hereafter  escape  the  natural  conscr 
quences  of  the  habit.     If  a  boy  be  so  weakly,  as  to  require 

'  Vide  Biydone. 
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cordials,  he  cannot  be  fit  for  a  soldier,  or  a  sailor;  if  he  be 
strong,  he  cannot  need  wine,  and  will  not  desire  it,  un- 
less his  taste  be  debauched  by  imprudent  friends.  People 
often  teach  children,  who  are  naturally  averse  to  it,  to  like 
wine,  by  making  it  a  reward  or  an  honour,  by  associating  the 
idea  of  a  bumper  with  smiles  and  caresses,  and  every  joyous 
image  of  manliness  and  festivity.  Wine  should  neither  be 
granted  as  a  recompense,  nor  withheld  to  punish.  It  should 
be  considered  as  what  it  is,  an  excellent  cordial ;  a  stimulus 
not  to  be  wasted  on  the  child,  but  to  be  reserved  for  the  time 
when  it  will  be  useful  for  the  man. 

**  What  cordial  drop  for  fainting  age  remains, 
"  If  our  intemperate  youth  the  vessel  drains  ?" 

Achilles,  before  the  battle,  was  advised  by  the  sage  Ulysses 
to  recruit  his  strength  with  generous  wine ;  but  if  the  power  of 
the  stimulus  had  been-weakened  by  early  imprudence,  the  cor- 
dial would  not  have  been  prescribed  by  the  wise  Ulysses,  for  it 
could  not  have  had  its  full  effect.  The  prejudice,  which  pre- 
vails in  England,  that  strong  liquors  are  necessary/  to  those  who 
endure  much  fatigue,  should  be  counteracted  by  an  appeal 
to  facts  and  experience.  In  southern  climates,  even  the 
porters  and  draymen  prefer  ice  or  lemonade  to  any  strong 
liquors;  and  yet  it  is  said,  th^t  the  Turkish  porters  are  the 
stoutest  in  Europe,  and  can  carry  burdens,  which  would  appal 
an  English  lighterman  after  he  had  swallowed  a  gallon  of  porter. 
This  difference  might  be  attributed  to  the  Turkish  use  of  opium, 
but  the  Chinese  porters,  who  use  no  opium,  are  unexception- 
able proofs,  that  the  permanence  of  strength  does  not  depend  on 
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the  use  of  stimulus:  and  as  for  courage,  that  which  results 
from  no  higher  principle  than  intoxication,  is  the  virtue  of  a 
savage^  not  of  a  civilized  or  rational  being. 

As  courage  is  the  cardinal  virtue  of  a  soldier,  it  should  be 
cultivated  from  the  earliest  years  of  life  with  the  utmost  care. 
However  trivial  it  may  sound,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
choice  of  a  nurse  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in 
military  education.  A  timorous  nurse,  or  attendant,  inay,  by 
indirect  sympathy,  or  by  her  own  fears,  make  a  child  cowardly, 
or  impatient  of  the  slightest  pain.  A  woman  of  a  firm  mind 
may,  on  the  contrary,  habituate  a  boy  to  bear  little  pains,  and 
to  brave  the  small  dangers  of  childhood.  Attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  first  symptoms  of  fear ;  some  children  are  startled 
at  noises,  some  afraid  of  animals,  others  are  affected  by  parti* 
cular  colours,  or  by  certain  expressions  of  countenance. 
Gentle  perseverance  soon  overcomes  these  early  preposses* 
sions.  Familiarity  with  the  objects  of  their  terror,  or  coun* 
teracting  associations,  dispel  and  conquer  this  infant  timidity. 
Smiles  and  approbation  should  encourage  the  child,  whenever 
he  exerts  his  little  reason  and  fortitude.  Domestic  animals 
are  frequently  the  first  objects  of  childish  terror;  and,  if  it  be 
not  vanquished,  this  terror  sometimes  leaves  a  lasting  impres- 
sion. A  boy  should  early  he  accustomed  to  dogs  and  horses ; 
he  should  be  taken  to  exhibitions  of  wild  beasts,  that  he  may 
be  familiarized  to  their  forms  and  cries.  The  courage  of  a 
Roman  ambassador  was  tried  by  suddenly  producing  an  ele- 
phant in  the  audience  chamber.  Tell  this  circumstance  to  a 
child  at  the  moment  when  he  first  sees  an  elephant;  and  make 
him  proud  of  conquering  his  own  apprehensions.     If  at  any 
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time  he  unluckily  seems  to  betray  symptoms  of  fear,  the  re- 
membrance  of  it  should  not  be  impressed  on  his  mind.  Neither 
in  jest  nor  in  earnest  should  any  anecdote  derogatory  of  his 
courage  be  repeated.  He  must  be  taught  to  respect  his  own 
character.  His  pride  must  by  all  means  be  roused ;  for  pride 
is  the  motive,  which  can  be  most  effectually  and  permanently 
opposed  to  fear.  When  a  boy  once  believes,  that  he  is  brave, 
it  is  the  fault  of  his  friends,  if  he  become  a  coward.  By  re- 
peated trials  and  gradual  dangers  he  may  be  led  to  obtain 
victories  over  himself,  and  by  success  he  will  acquire  self-con- 
fidence and  self-possession,  or  in  other  words,  presence  of 
mind  and  courage.  He  should  never  be  punished  by  blows, 
nor  by  privation ;  he  should  be  taught  to  consider  blows  as  in- 
sults, which  he  ought  hot  to  endure,  and  it  should  be  his  pride 
voluntarily  to  support  privations.  Shame  should  be  his  pu- 
nishment, but  it  should  be  sparingly  used,  lest  it's  power  be 
exhausted,  lest  the  temper  be  rendered  stubborn,  or  the  spirit 
be  broken.  Shenstone's  picture  of  a  proud  little  boy  writhing 
under  the  agonies  of  disgrace  is  admirably  drawn : 

'^  Conyulsions  intermitting  doth  declare 

•*  His  grievous  wrong,  his  dame's  unjust  behest, 

"  He  scorns  her  proffer*d  love  and  shuns  to  be  caress'd.'*' 

^'  Ah  me !  how  much  I  fear  lest  pride  it  be ! 
^'  But  if  that  pride  it  be,  which  thus  inspires, 
"  Beware,  ye  dames,  with  nice  discernment  see 
**'Ye  quench  not  too  the  sparks  of  nobler  fires; 
**  O!  better  far  than  all  the  muses'  lyres, 
"  Ali  coward  arts,  is  valour's  gen'rous  heat.'* 

Judiciously  managed,  the  fear  of  shame,  instead  of  shame 
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itself,  will  deter  a  generous  spirited  boy  from  all  that  he  ought 
to  avoid.  From  the  moment  he  is  able  to  feel,  the  idea  of 
honour  aind  the  love  of  glory  should  be  raised  in  his  imagina- 
tion. It  is  said,  that  when  Charles  the  Twelfth  was  a  boy,  if 
he  heard  the  word  glory ^  his  colour  rose,  and  his  eyes  sparkled. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  had  learned  to  prefer  the  idea  of  glory  to 
the  idea  of  security  and  Hfe.  When  he  was  reading  Quintus 
Curtitfs,  his  preceptor  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Alex- 
ander ?  "  What  do  I  think  of  him  }  I  ardently  wish  to  re* 
"  semble  him !''— "  But  he  lived  only  thirty-two  years."—"  And 
"  was  not  that  sufficient,'"  exclaimed  the  young  hero,  "  when 
"  he  performed  such  glorious  actions  ?'' 

Even  the  amusements  of  a  boy  intended  for  a  military 
life  should  be  such,  as  would  invigorate  the  body,  and  fortify 
the  mind*.  Civilis,  the  Gaul,  is  said  to  have  given  to  his  infant 
son  some  Roman  prisoners,  as  a  mark  to  be  levelled  at  with  little 
darts  and  arrows,  for  the  diversion  of  the  child.  Exercises  in 
the  open  air  should  be  followed.  Gardening,  running,  leaping, 
walking  on  stilts,  skating,  swimming,  and  various  common  di- 
versions, which  boys  naturally  practise  with  their  companions, 
are  preferable  to  any  system  of  gymnastics. .  Competition  and 
liberty  give  a  degree  of  ardour  and  interest  to  these  diversions, 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  communicate  to  the  best  con- 
trived systematic  exercises.  But  without  any  parade  of  system 
his  exercises  may  often  have  a  reference  to  his  profession.  If 
he  dig,  instead  of  digging  for  cabbages,  and  tulips,  let  him 
work  like  uncle  Toby  and  Trim  at  a  fortification.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  the  principal  bodily  excellence  of  a  soldier  is 
the  power  of  sustaining  long,  laborious,  quick  marches.     In 

q2 
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war  this  power  brings  a  greater  number  of  troops  to  a  critical 
spot,  and  thus  multiplies  numbers.  This  in  fact  is  the  grand 
principle  of  war.  An  officer,  that  can  march  with  his  men, 
and  partake  of  their  fatigues,  encourages  and  is  adored. 
The  epithet  of  Achilles,  swiftrfooted,  is  therefore  highly  appro- 
priate to  a  soldier. 

At  seasons  of  the  year  when  exercises  in  the. open  air 
are  not  convenient,  the  pupil  may  amuse  himself  within  doors 
with  carpenter's,  smith's,  and  turner's  tools.  Much  cannot 
be  done  at  an  early  age  with  implements  of  any  kind:  but 
the  child  will  by  repeated  trials  acquire  expertness  and  dex- 
terity*: whatever  he  thus  leams,  let  him  work  ever  so  hard, 
will  appear  to  him  inere  amusement.  No  great  apparatus . 
of  tools  should  at  first  be  provided ;  he  would  not  be  able 
to  make  use  of  them,  and  he  would  only  acquire  habits 
of  waste  and  negligence.  His  whole  stock  in  trade  should 
consist  at  first  only  of  a  knife,  a  square,  a  small  saw,  and  two 
or  three  gimlets,  twenty  or  thirty  waste  ends  of  boards  of 
different  thicknesses,  and  a  strong  stool  for  a  work-bench. 
With  these  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years  old  may  em- 
ploy himself  very  happily.  He  will  make  stools  and  chairs, 
window-frames  and  door-cases.  By  degrees,  whatever  tools  he 
can  manage  should  be  added  to  his  stock.  But  before  his 
wants  are  supplied,  they  should  be  distinctly  felt ;  he  should 

^  Sawing  and  splitting  wood  for  firing  has  been  found  an  exercise  the  most 
permanently  agreeable  to  children,  because  they  are  continually  advancing  to 
some  end,  which  they  know  to  be  useful ;  they  perceive,  that  their  little  labour  is 
really  advantageous  to  their  friends,  they  see  a  cheerful  fire  procured  by  theit 
own  exertions,  and  they  are  praised  for  contributing  to  the  general  comfort. 
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be  reduced  to  that  necessity,  which  is  proverbially  productive 
of  invention*.  Working  in  brass  or  iron  is  more  easily  prac- 
tised by  children  than  joinery.  When  a  little  crooked  box, 
or  a  frail  legged  table,  has  been  made,  the  materials  are  of  no 
use,  and  the  toy  of  no  value.  But  with  the  addition  of  a  vice, 
some  files,  hard  wood,  bits  of  tinned  plates,  and  plate  brass,  and 
wire,  a  number  of  useful  contrivances  may  be  executed 
by  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  A  little  workman  may 
often  be  of  service  in  a  house  to  mend  a  lock  or  a  hinge,  and 
will  be  able  to  perform  many  a  mechanical  device,  which  will 
render  his  improvement  in  manual  arts  advantageous  to  his 
friends,  and  consequently  valuable  in  his  own  estimation. 
Parents  who  perceive  the  impracticability  and  romance  of 
Rousseau's  general  system  of  education  are  apt  to  condemn  or 
neglect,  without  distinction,  all  that  he  recommends:  but  he 
often  gives  excellent  counsel ;  for  instance,  when  he  advises 
that  a  young  man  should  learn  some  mechanic  art,  by  which 
he  may  secure  independent  support.  This  advice,  is  urged 
not  only  by  the  eloquent  Rousseau  but  by  the  judicious  Locke. 
In  these  days,  when  the  fortunes  of  men  of  the  most  elevated 
rank  have  been  so  suddenly  changed  by  revolution,  many 
who  were  bom  to  large  incomes  have  been  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  themselves  by  the  work  of  their  own 
hands.  Therefore  arguments  immediately  applicable  to  the 
present  times  must  occur  to  every  prudent  parent,  in  favour 
of  this  precautionary  measure.  But  independently  of  this 
consideration,  it  must  be  particularly  useful  to  an  officer  in  the 
army  or  navy,  to  have  a  taste  for  soitie  mechanical  art,  which 
may  supply  him  with  agreeable  occup^ition  in  idle  hours  dur- 
ing peace,  and  in  time  of  war,  it  will  be  highly  advantageous. 
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to  be  able  to  do  with  his  own  hands  in  the  exigence  of  the 
moment  many  things,  for  which  gentlemen  are  usually  forced 
to  wait  for  the  directions  and  assistance  of  ordinary  workmen, 
and  to  officers  belonging  to  the  engineer  or  ordnance  depart- 
ment, mechanical  knowledge  and  expertness  in  the  use  of 
tools  may  be  of  essential  service.  To  all  men  it  is  agree- 
able, as  extending  their  power*  The  education  of  the  eye, 
as  well  as  of  the  hand,  should  be  attended  to.  Children 
should  be  early  taught  to  measure  distances,  and  to  judge 
•of  them  by  the  eye.  The  estimating  of  distances  at  sight, 
which  in  some  people  seems  an  intuitive  art,  is  in  fact  merely 
the  result  of  habit;  yet  how  few  can  judge  with  tolerable 
accuracy  how  far  objects  are  from  each  other,  or  from  their 
owii  eye !  To  estimate  the  angle,  which  objects  make  at  the 
eye,  is  another  practice  of  real  utility  to  all  men,  and  to  mili- 
tary men  in  particular.  This  knowledge  of  the  relative  di- 
stance ^f  objects,  and  of  their  distance  from  the  eye,  leads  im- 
perceptibly to  the  power  of  estimating  the  angle,  which  they 
subtend.  Familiar  objects  may  serve  as  measures  for  those, 
of  which  the  size  or  distance  is  to  be  estimated;  for  in- 
stance, cattle  or  the  height  of  a  man.  By  teaching  children 
to  observe  at  what  distance  a  cow,  or  a  horse,  or  the  human 
figure,  appears  of  a  certain  size,  they  may  be  led  to  form  a  scale 
of  comparison  of  the  sizes  of  all  other  objects  at  given  di- 
stances. This  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  education  of 
young  men  for  tHe  navy. 

Next  to  accuracy  of  eye^  the  power  of  representing  faith- 
fully to  others  what  is  seen  should  be  taught.  The  art  of  draw- 
ing will  be  extremely  useful  to  a  military  man,  and  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  for  a  seaman;  and  the  sooner  the  child  begins 
to  practise  it  the  better.  During  long  winter  evenings,  when 
a  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years  old  is  at  a  loss  for  occupation,  in 
one  of  those  critical  moments,  when  the  pain  of  ennui  has  be- 
come insupportable,  and  consequently  when  any  employment 
will  be  agreeable,  put  a  pencil  into  his  hand,  and  begin  to 
teach  him  to  draw  parallel  lines,  first  with  a  ruler,  then  with- 
out one ;  the  use  of  the  compasses  should  next  be  taught,  and 
the  pupil  will  soon  proceed  to  drawing  plans  and  elevations 
of  houses*.  Sections  should  then  be  attempted.  It  will  be  easy 
to  explain  even  to  very  young  children  the  nature  and  use  of 
sections  by  the  common  prints,  in  which  the  insides  of  rooms 
and  houses  are  represented ;  for  instance,  in  Gil  Bias  and  in  the 
Diable  boiteux;  in  the  latter  especially,  where  sections  of 
houses  of  several  stories  high  are  given  for  the  amusement 
of  the  curious  licentiate.  Young  people  should  be  carefully 
practised  in  the  imagining  and  representing  sections  of  various 
objects.  They  should  be  frequently  asked, — If  such  an  object 
were  cut  in  such  or  such  a  direction,  what  would  you  see  of  it, 
and  how  would  you  represent  it  in  drawing  ?  For  want  of 
being  eai*ly  familiarized  to  such  simple  ideas  and  easy  prac- 
tices, people  are  often  puzzled  by  prints  of  machines  or  build- 
ings, where  sections  are  represented;  or  even  if  they  under- 
stand the  drawings  of  others,  they  are  incapable  of  conveying 
their  own  ideas,  or  doing  justice  to  their  own  inventions,  by 
any  intelligible  delineation. 

«  In  The  Microcosm  there  are  many  prints,  which  will  amuse  and  instruct 
children.  ' 
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The  names  and  the  use  of  all  the  lines  employed  in 
mathematibal  diagrams  should  be  earlj  impressed  upon  your 
pupiFs  memory.  The  names  of  chord,  sine,  versed  sine,  cosine, 
tangent,  &c.  will  not  alarm  or  flutter  his  understanding  when 
he  first  goes  to  a  military  academy,  if  he  have  been  familiarized 
to  them  at  home.  After  having  learned  the  names^  the  child 
should  imitate  the  lines,  and  by  degrees  should  be  led  to  com- 
prehend, that  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  each  other  ar^ 
not  limited  to  the  particular  figure,  in  which  he  has  first  seen 
them  drawn;  but  that  they  may  have  different  relative  pro- 
portions, and  yet  retain  the  same  denominations  and  proper- 
ties. These  fundamental  rudiments  of  the  science  of  geometry, 
and  of  the  art  of  surveying  and  drawing,  early  acquired  will 
give  a  clearness  of  idea,  and  a  firmness  of  belief  on  these  sub- 
jects, joined  to  an  expertness  of  hand,  which  can  seldom  be  ac- 
quired late  in  life.  The  particulars  of  infantile  tuition  may 
perhaps  be  soon  effaced  ;  but  something  remains,  which  facili- 
tates future  acquisition.  The  Platonists  believed,  thiat  human 
knowledge  is  only  reminiscence  of  what  has  passed  in  previ- 
ous existence ;  in  the  same  manner  the  aptitude,  which  some- 
times appears  in  youths  for  certain  arts  or  sciences,  is  fre- 
quently nothing  more  than  the  revival  of  obscure  traces  left 
by  former  instruction. 

A  boy  intended  for  the  army  or  navy  should  be  as  soon  as 
possible  initiated  in  geography;  this  may  be  begun  very 
early,  by  means  of  dissected  maps^  which  afford  children 

^  These  maps  should  be  dissected  by  the  boundaries  of  sea  and  land* 
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great  amusement.  It  is  surprising  to  see  the  constancy  and 
patience,  which  they  show  in  putting  these  together,  and  the 
alacrity  with  which  day  after  day  they  return  to  the  work.  The 
map  of  the  world  is  the  best  to  begin  with,  and  the  pupil  should 
be  led  to  perceive,  that  this  map  is  the  same  as  what  is  drawn 
on  the  globe.  By  frequent  and  short  lessons  the  relative 
situations  and  particular  shapes  of  the  great  continents  and 
islands  may  be  readily  taught,  and  if  learned  early,  will  be  in- 
delibly fixed  in  the  memory.  In  the  technical  use  of  the 
globes  the  pupil  should  be  instructed ;  and  if  one  lesson  be 
carefully  explained,  and  thoroughly  understood, before  another 
is  attempted,  no  fatigue  will  be  felt,  and  no  disgust  will  arise. 
But,  alas  !  how  seldom  do  parents  attend  to  this  simple  rule! 
A  good  teacher  would  probably  employ  ten  minutes  a  day  for 
a  month  on  what  an  eager  mother  thinks  she  ought  to  acc6m- 
plish  in  an  hour.  Children  of  nine  or  ten  years  old  may 
be  employed  in  sketching  the  outlines  of  maps.  It  is  obvious, 
that  only  the  large  divisions  of  a  country  should  be  laid  down 
at  first,  and  that  no  originals  but  the  best  should  be  imitated ; 
ambition  to  obt^dn  neatness  and  accuracy  of  execution  will  be 
excited,  by  withholding  praise  from  all  that  is  hurried  over  in 
a  slovenly  manner.  The  exercise  of  constructing  maps  is  far 
preferable  to  the  mere  copying;  but  even  copying  is  better 
than  tracing ;  a  practice  which  is  of  very  little  service ;  it  em- 
ploys only  the  hand;  the  mind  scarcely  pays  any  attention, 
or  retains  any  remembrance  of  what  is  done. 

Learning  geography  by  globes  and  maps  is  very  unjustly  ridi- 
culed by  Rousseau,  who  catches  hold  of  an  unfortunate  expres- 
sion in  a  hooli  of  geography, — "  The  world  is  a  globe  of  paste- 
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board/' — and  in  all  the  gaiety  of  rhetoric  he  attacks  the  whole 
system  founded  on  this  inaccurate  assertion.  He  triumph- 
antly proceeds  to  show,  that  a  child  would  mistake  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  and  would  have  a  confused  idea  that  the  world 
is  a  pasteboard  globe.  To  this  no  answer  need  be  made,  but 
that  every  day's  experience  shows  the  contrary.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  arts  of  intellectual  education,  to  substitute  symbols 
in  the  place  of  real  objects,  and  to  make  technical  description 
subservient  to  demonstration.  Upon  this  depends  the  whole 
of  algebra.  One  of  the  most  obvious  and  natural  means  of 
rendering  this  mode  of  substitution'familiar  to  the  mind  is  in  the 
very  case  of  geography.  For  example,  if  in  making  a  common 
globe  a  small  sphere  of  steel*  be  inserted,  and  if  a  little  figure 
containing  a  magnetic  needle  be  placed  on  this  globe,  it  will 
stand  on  an}''  part  of  it,  and  will  give  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
antipodes,  and  of  that  attraction,  which  keeps  bodies  attached 
to  the  Earth.  When  a  child  sees  a  figure  standing  on  the 
bottom  of  a  pasteboard  globe  without  falling  ofl^,  he  can  readily 
conceive  that  tHe  same  thing  may  happen  on  the  globe  of  the 
earth. 

Not  only  globes,  and  maps,  but  views  of  countries,  and 
models  of  fortifications  and  ships  should  be  among  the  early 
toys  and  amusements  of  a  young  soldier  or  sailor.  Insensibly 
some  of  the  terms  of  art  will  thus  be  acquired  ;  indeed  half  the 
difficulty  of  learning  any  science  is  over,  when  its  language  has 
become  familiar ;  to  those  who  hear  the  technical  terms  of  any 
art  for  the  first  time,  there  appears  an  amazing,  and  discourag-* 

*  It  appears,  that  the  same  idea  has  occurred  to  M.  Mentelle. 
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ing  difficulty  in  comprehending  what  is  in  itself  perfectly  easy. 
It  is  of  great  consequence  therefore,  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
early,  especially  with  such  children  as  have  not  sanguine  con- 
fidence in  their  own  abilities. 

In  the  literary  education  of  a  boy  destined  for  the  army 
or  the  navy,  some  difference  should  be  made  from  what  would 
be  advisable,  if  he  were  intended  for  ahy  civil  profe^ion. 
Early  progress  in  literature  is  not  essential;  nor  is  it  ne^ 
cessary,  that  he  should  ever  be  critically  skilled  in  the  dead 
languages.  We  should  not  insist  upon  his  proficiency  in  Latin, 
much  less  in  Greek.  The  latter  might  be  omitted;  for  the 
time  and  mind  employed  on  it  must  be  taken  from  more  useful 
subjects,  and  it  has  no  affinity  to  the  martial  character.  When 
an  officer  is  completely  educated  for  a  military  life,  he  may 
then  study  what  he  pleases.  Like  general  Wolfe  he  may  at 
thirty  years  of  age  Jearn  Greek  in  order  to  read  Polybius; 
but  he  will  read,  or  tmderstand  Polybius  sufficiently  well  in 
Guischard's  dissertations.  Instead  of  Greek  and  a  critical 
knowledge  of  Latin,  he  should  learn  all  those  modern  lan- 
guages, which  may  be  of  use  to  him  in  that  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  to  which  his  profession  leads.  The  pronunciation  of 
any  language  is  easily  caught  in  chil.dhoad,  when  the  organs  of 
speech  are  flexible,  and  before  they  have  acquired  any  fixed  ha- 
bits ;  it  will  therefore  be  advantageousto  teach  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  characteristic  sounds  of  modern  languages  as  soon  as 
the  child  can  articulate.  The  peculiar  sound  of  the  French  w,  of 
the  German  ch^  the  Italian  c  and  z^  the  Spanish  g,  might  be 
acquired  as  readily  as  the  sounds  of  our  own  alphabet,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  teach  them  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  first ' 

r2 
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books  that  he  reads  should  be  such  as  are  calculated  to  rouse  m 
his  young  mind  the  notions  of  honour,  and  the  feelings  of  emu- 
lation. In  his  education  it  must  be  the  object  to  excite  en- 
thusiasm, not  to  subject  him  to  the  nice  calculations  of  pru- 
dence, or  the  more  accurate  judgments  of  reason.  Conse- 
quently a  species  of  reading,  which  may  be  disapproved  of  for 
other  pupils,  should  be  recommended  to  the  young  soldier. 
His  imagination  should  be  exalted  by  the  adventurous  and  the 
marvellous.  Stories  of  giants  and  genii,  and  knights  and 
tournaments,  and  **  pictured  tales  of  vast  heroic  deeds,'* 
should  feed  his  fancy.  He  should  read  accounts  of  ship- 
wrecks^  and  hair-breadth .  scapes,  voyages  and  travels,  his- 
tories of  adventurers,  beginning  with  Robinson  Crusoe,  the 
most  interesting  of  all  stories,  and.  one  which  has  sent  many 
a  youth  to  sejj. 

Dr.  Johnson's  life  of  Driake,  which  is  to  be  found  among 
"  Fugitive  Pieces"  is  a  beautifully,  written  and  entertaining! 
piece  of  biography,  peculiarly  suited  to  young  sailors.  All 
the  modern  sentimental  stories  for  children,  which  tend  to 
soften  the  mind,  must  be  pernicious  to  those,  whose  minds 
ought  to  bsp  most  firmly  strengthened.  Among  moral  fictions, 
Sandford  and  Merton  may  be  recommended  as  likely  to  in- 
spire manly  feelings,  and  to  form  the  character  to  fortitude, 
courage,  truth,  and  all  the  virtues  of  a  patriot  and  a  soldier.  This 


^  Captain  Fellows's  narrative  of  the  loss  of  the  Lady  Hobart  packet  is  extremely 
simple  and  interesting,  and  peculiz^rly  suited  to  young  readers ;  as  it  contains 
many  instances  of  the  advantage  of  temperance  and  discipline,  and  of  the  power 
'of  religion  to  support  men  in  moments  of  the  greatest  distress  and  danger. 
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work  has  some  defects ;  but  it  will  be  easy  to  prevent  their 
doing  harm  to  the  young  reader.  The  prejudice  against  gen- 
tlemen, which  pervades  the  book,  may  be  rendered  harmless  or 
rather  advantageous,  by  pointing  out  that  the  author  uses  the 
word  gentleman  improperly  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  that  he 
intends  it  to  denote  helpless,  indolent,  effeminate,  or  luxurious 
persons,  who  think  that  their  rank  or  fortune  exempts  them 
from  all  useful  exertion.  Sandford  and  Merton  was  written 
before  the  French  revolution,  and  at  a  time,  when  there  was 
reason  to  dreads  that  the  luxurious  and  eflFeminate  manners^ 
which  were  then  fashionable  in  France,  should  spread  to  the 
nobihty  of  England,  and  debase  the  manly  character  of  Bri- 
tons; fearing  this  danger,  the  author^  endeavoured  to  counter- 
act it  by  all  his  powers  of  elocjuence  and  ridicule.  The  idea  to 
be  infused  into  the  minds  of  youth  is,  that  birth  and  educa- 
tion impose  the  greatest  claims  of  honour,  courage,  patriotism, 
and  every  high-minded  feehng.  In  the  general  mode  of  rea- 
soning, and  in  the  taunting  irony  used  to  enforce  moral  pre- 
cepts and  manly  sentiments,  Sandford  and  Merton  resembles 
the  manner  of  Xenophon  in  his  Cyropaedia,  an  ancient  moral 
fiction,  which  should  be  earnestly  recommended  to  young 
soldiers.  It  may  be  tiresome  to  read  the  whole  early  in  life, 
but  the  most  entertaining  and  interesting  passages  may  be 

«  The  author  can  assert  from  his  own  private  acquaintance  with  the  phi- 
lanthropy aud  good  sense  of  Mr.  Day,  that,  had  he  lived  to  see  the  event 
of  the  French  revolution,  he  would  in  Sandford  and  Merton  hare  guided  his 
pupils  against  those  demopratic  principles,  which  confound  distinctions  in  so^ 
ciety^  with  as  much  eagerness  and  ability  as  he  has  displayed  to  convince  them^. 
that  rank  and  wealth  without  virtue  or  knowledge  cannot  prevent  their  po«» 
sessors  (rom  being  ridiculous  or  contemptible. 
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selected  by  parents  or  preceptors ;  the  intrepid  and  noble 
character  of  Cyrus  will  delight  a  generous  and  high  spirited 
boy.  This  is  the  species  of  books,  that  will  be  most  advan* 
tageous,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  all  that  may  be 
read  with  profit;  we  shall  therefore  only  point  out  the  general 
principles,  by  which  a  proper  choice  may  be  naade. ' 

Incenditque  animum  faince  venientis  amore, 

Exin'  Bella  viro  memorat,  quae  deinde  gerenda, 

Et  quo  quemque  modo  fugiatque,  feratque  laborem. 

Poetry,  which  is  more  powerful  than  prose  in  its  effects  upon 
the  imagination,  should  be  used  to  inspire  enthusiasm.  As 
specimens  of  the  kind  of  poetry  likely  to  make  an  early  heroic 
impression,  Hardicanute,  Chevy-Chase,  and  many  ballads 
in  Percy's  collection  of  ancient  poems,  and  in  particular 
Spence  (or  Lowth's)  Choice  of  Hercules,  may  be  selected. 
The  effect  which  ballads  early  learned  by  rote  produce  on, 
the  mind  will  not  be  disregarded  by  those,  who  recollect,  that 
one  of  the  most  sagacious  of  legislators  exclaimed,  "  Let  who 
"  will  make  the  laws  of  a  nation,  provided  I  am  allowed  to 
"  make  their  ballads/'  Among  modern  poems  the  animated 
"  Lay  of  the  Last  MinstreP  is  calculated  to  inspire  a  martial 
taste,  and  to  make  on  the  youthful  fancy  some  of  those  deep 
and  strong  impressions,  which  neither  time  nor  accident  can 
efface.  The  character  of  the  young  heir  of  Buccleugh  is  drawn 
with  SQ  much  spirit,  that  it  must  excite  the  emulation  of  every 
youthful  hero ;  in  this  poem  there  are  all  those  chivalrous  j^re- 
judicesj  which  support  and  animate  the  military  character. 
The  word  prejudice  does  not  always  mean  what  is  hurtful  or 
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improper.  There  are  prejudices  salutary  to  every  class  of  so- 
ciety, which  are  formed  perhaps  involuntarily  in  childhood, 
which  are  reflected*  upon  with  complacency  in  mature  life, 
and  which  are  found  to  be  preservatives  while  youth  is  under 
the  dominion  of  the  passions.  The  love  of  our  country  is  a 
rational  and  salutary  principle,  which  may,  and  in  military 
education  ought  to  be  infused  early  as  a  prejudice.  The 
following  poetical  anathema  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 
against  the  wretch  who  is  devoid  of  this  principle,  must  pro- 
duce a  strong  effect  on  youthful  sensibility. 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead^ 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ? 
Whose  heart  has  ne'er  within  him  bum'd. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  has  turnM, 
From  wand'ring  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well : 
For  him  no  miuslrel  raptures  swell^ 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  frame;. 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch  concentred  all  in  self 
Living  shall  forfeit  fair  renown,. 
And  doubly  dying  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  which  he  sprung^ 
Unwept,  unhonourM,  and  unsung. 

In  this  poem  there  are  many  beautiful  strokes  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  heroic  lady,  from  which  a  mother  might  learn  the 
art  of  inspiring  a  boy  with  martial  ardour.  Much  may  be  done 
111  the  first  years  of  life  by  maternal  influence  and  eloquence. 
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To  prove  this,  the  mothers  of  Coriolanus  and  of  thfe  Gracchi,  or  ^ 
in  modem  history  the  mother  of  Henry  the  fourth  may  be  recol- 
lected. Not  by  fonnal  lessons,  but  by  slight  strokes  in  conver- 
sation, and  anecdotes  introduced  with  happy  female  address,  a 
mother  may  do  more  towards  framing  her  son's  mihtary  taste, 
than  can  be  eflected  by  Polybius,  and  the  most  profound  trea- 
tises on  the  art  of  war.  Give  the  strong  desire  to  be  a  soldier  or  a 
sailor,  give  the  strong  desire  to  be  distinguished  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  all  the  rest  will  necessarily  follow.  To  gratify  the 
passion,  to  obtain  the  object,  which  charms  the  imagination, 
labour  will  be  easily  endured,  and  difficulties  speedily  con- 
quered. To  excite,  therefore,  in  the  boy's  mind,  admiration  for 
great  actions,  and  a  passionate  enthusiastic  desire  to  imitate, 
them,  should  be  the  grand  object  of  his  earlj'  education.  Show 
him  prints  and  pictures  of  heroic  actions. 

When  the  author  of  this  essay  visited  the  H6tel  des  Inva- 
lides  at  Paris  in  1803,  a  fine  boy  of  thirteen  years,  accompa- 
nied by  his  preceptor,  came  into  the  church.  The  expression 
of  the  boy's  youthful  countenance,  and  the  admiration  and 
awe  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  inspired,  induced  the  author 
to  speak  to  him,  and  he  pointed  out  to  him  the  beautiful 
monument  of  Turenne.  The  preceptor  said  in  a  whisper, — 
"  Tliis  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  impression,  which 
"  I  hope  to  make."  He  led  the  boy  to  some  pictures,  ^ 
which  were  hung  round  the  church  to  commemorate  heroic 
actions,  showing  one  of  them  which  represented  a  crowd  sally- 
ing from  a  city,  a  cannoneer  pointing  a  cannon  directly  against 
the  gate  out  of  which  they  were  rushing,  and  an  officer  throw^-. 
ing  himself  on  the  cannon  and  tearing  the  match  from  the  can- 
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noneer.— "  There/'  said  he  to  the  boy,  "  There  is  your  father ! 
Was  thus  that  he  sacrificed  himself  for  hisxountry/' 


u  * 


If  any  instance  of  courage,  fortitude,  or  presence  of  mind, 
occur  either  in  bookfe  or  in  real  life^  let  it  be  related  at  the 


^  While  this  was  writing,  two  illustrations  accidentally  occurred,  one  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day^  the  other  in  the  life  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin.  The 
newspaper  announces  the  taking  of  Mpnte  Video,  and  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  assault :  ;^ 

*^  The  command  of  the  assault  was  given  to  Brigadier-General  Browne.  On 
**  the  morning  ofthe  3d  of  February,  the  troops  advanced  to  die  storm;  consbt- 
'<  ing  of  the  light  battalion  of  five  companies  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brown- 
<<  rigg;  four  companies  of  grenadiers  under  Major  Campbell  of  the  40th ;  the 
*^  SSthregiment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vassal!,  and  the  40th,  under  Major 
'<  Dalrymple.  They  pushed  forward  with  unloaded  pieces,  under  the  most  de- 
<*  structive  fire  from  the  citadel,  which  took  them  in  flank ;  and  from  several 
<<  heavy  batteries  of  the  town  works  in  front;  the  whole  being  strictly  ordered 
'^  to  be  decided  by  the  bayonet 

''  It  W9S  at  this  moment  that  the  forlorn  hope,  comn^anded  by.  Lieutenant 
'*  Matthew  Eyerard  of  the:  2d,  or  Queen's  Regiment,  advanced  directly  to  the 
«  breach.  This  gallant  young  ofiicer,  who  is  but  just  eighteen,  had  volunteered 
'<  this  ardaous  duty,  and  was  allQwed,.fr(Hn  about  100  of  bis  oountiyflMn  (na- 
<<  tives  of  Ireland),  to  select  30.  With  this  little  band  of  heroes,  he  made  his 
^<  ground  good,  and  gained  the  defences  of  Monte  Videa  As  he  entered  the 
^*  breach,  his  loss  from  th^  musketry  of  the  enemy  was  severe — ^not  less  than 
**  fifteen  of  his  companions  dropping  arOtind  him  before  he  got  into  the  town. 
*^  With  the  scanty  residue  of  his  men,  he  however  succeeded  in  driving  the 
*'  enemy  from  the  first  and  second  batteries  on  the  right  of  the  breach;  and 
**  was  enabled  to  proceed,,  by  this  ahnost  unparallelled  instance  of  gallantry 
'<  and  resolution,  to  the  north  gate  of  the  town,  which  he  opened  for  the 
'<  British  force  advancing  in  that  direction,  driving  the  enemy  from  the 
^*  intermediate  batteries  in  his  way.  Dutlng  the  whole  of  this  desperate 
**  achievement.  Lieutenant  Everard  was  totally  unsupported  by  the  troops 
'^  destined  for  the  assault    The  light  battalion,  who  were  thir^  yards  in  his 
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moment,  with  the  natural  expression  'of  esteem  and  approba*^ 
tion  which  it  inspired.  Young  people  are  particularly  atten- 
tive to  the  conversation,  which  they  do  not  suspect  to  be  in- 

•  II. 

^  naf ,  hit  who  onfinftunately  missed  the  breach,  did  not  enter  it  amd  join  him» 
**  till  his  success  had  been  complete.  From  this  small  body  of  thirty,  Lieute- 
''  nant  Everard^s  loss  in  killed  and  woanded  was  twenty-two!   he  himself 

•  being  the  first  man  who  entered  the  town.** 

The  next  illnstration  is  from  -the  life  of  Bertrand  du  Guesdin ;  from  which  a 
passage  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  anecdote,  which  would  interest  a 
military  youth.  (For  the  French,  see  the  Appendix) : — 

•  ^  In  the  days  of  du  Guesdin,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  nobility  frequently  to 
^  assemble  together  and  give  entertaiuments  to  the  ladies.  Several  nobles  and 
^  knights  of  Britteny,  inchiding'lHnaldo  du  Ouesclin,  the  tkther  of  Bertrand, 
^  pUbliAed  a  tournament,  to  which  were  invited  all  the  brave  knights  *and 
^^  ehanspions  of  France  and  Enghhd.  if^hose^of  Brittany,  unwitting  to  yield 
^  ibe  pahn  of  magnificence  to  any,  determined  ia^pear  in  the  most  sumptu- 
^*  ous  equipages. 

<«  Da  GuescUii  saw  the  preparations  tor  his  fniiier'a  equipment  with  anxious 
'*  pleasure,  and  looked  forward  with  delight  to  the.  aceompanying  hkn  to  this 
'<  brilliant  exhibition.  But  Binaldo^  before  h^  set  o«t  fioff  Rennes^  forbade  his 
^^  son  Id  leave  home,  saying  he  was  too  young  to  i^piiear  in  the  lists  with  the 
**  old- and  experienced  waniors,  who  werd  to  be  there.  Young  Bertrand,  dis- 
^  satisfied  wtlh  this  order,  resolved  to<  evade  it,  lefb  hi^  father's  house,  and 
"  went  privately  to  Rennes. 

**  There  he  fbUowed  the  crowd  to  the  spot  wheiPe  the  tdumanient  was  to  be 
i€  performed,  and  he  conteniplated  with  envy  and  vexation  the  richly  capa- 
^^  iJBoaedt  horses,  and  the  knights  gUtteri^  wiUi  gokl  and  jewels.  The  sound 
^  o^  the  trumpets,  which  animated  theTCombalants  and  the  acchunations  of  the 
*^  multitude, snoreasedhis enthusiasm*  He  pressed,  squeeaed,  drove,  pushed 
^  OB  all  sides- to  make-  his  way  towards-  the  barrier.  But  1ms  mean  i^pearance 
^  excited/  th^  conteinpt  of  those  whom  he  dibphtoed,  and  .^^  was  still  thrust 
^^  back  without  respect  or  oonsidera;bioti.  At  'last  he  obtained  a^  place  from 
^-  vifk^ace  he  conldsee  the  whole  dtetinctlyv        '  i 

^*  AfteB  having  be^n  a  spectator  for  some  time^he  perceived  a  relation  of 
^  his,  a  ki|ight  who  was  retntning  hcjM^  fatigued,  after  havings  ran  two  or 
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tended  as  a  lesson  for  them.  The  reflections  they  hear  oA 
passing  circumstances^  or  on  the  bookiS  thiat  their  parents  and 
friends  are  reading  for  their  own  amusement,  make  a  greater 

^^  three  counesi  Du  Guesclin  left  his  pllice  and  followed  the  knight  in  haste 
'^  to  the  inn  where  he  lodged,  threw  himself  at  hil^  ceu^ti'6  feet,  aild  adjbted 
'^  hinij  hy  the  glory  he  had  just  acquired,  to  lend  hioi  his  arms  and  his  korse. 
*'  Tkle  knight,  convinced  of  toertrand*s  great  emotion  by  the  fire  of  his  eyes, 
'^  aiid  delighted  to  nth  such  ardour  and  courage  in  so  youhg  a  thah,  imili6- 
'^  diaAely  gralited  him  all  he  asked ;  armed  him  with  his  t>Wtt  hands,  iiid  d^- 
''  dered  him  a  fresh  horse.  None  of  the  signad  victories,  which  du  Guesclin 
*^  obtained  afterwards  gave  him  such  pleasure  as  this  circumstance. 

<<  He  advanced  towards  the  gnrand,  the  barrier  flew  opeii^  and  he  challenged 
*'  the  combat.  One  pf  the  ohampkmB  no  sooner  iMreaealed  hinlself,  than  hfe 
*^  was  conqueredi  Young  du  Guesclia  ran  againi^  Udai.irith  m  much  Ti6- 
'^  lenoe,  tkitihe  knight  was  throum  trook  his  horse.  He  retumiid  to  thfe 
^<  charge^  and  was  again* unhorsed;  but  this  time  he  suHeied.  more  thanthk 
^^  first,  for  he  ivas  dangerously  woutided*  Du  Guesclin  again  o&eireA  defl- 
'^  ance  td  all  antagdHisb..  Anolber  ki%ht  presented  himself  ;drid  aaoth^lr 
'^  knight  was  conquered.  Even  his  father  Rinaldo  offered  td  ruo  ag^nst  hiih. 
''  Bertrand  knew  faim  by  his  anns,  and  o^cejfitedl  the  c^iaUongd  }<  but  iirilfo  the 
*^  trumpet  sounded  the  oharge^  instead  df  advincing  to  fight^  be  laid  his  laoc6 
^'  in  the  rest,  and  made  a  low  obeisande. 

'<  Every  one.  was  astonished  at  ithis  actioa:  somd  thought  be  w«s  afraid  df 
'^  Rinaldo^  who  passed  for  one  of  the  braVetit  knightsof  thkt  day :  and  toat6 
'*  that  the  unknown  knight  was  tired  with  his  two  former  coutves.  JBut  h6 
^  soon  resumed  his  career  tad  his  conquests.  Many  knights  wefe  overthro\vn 
'^  one  after  another ;  so  that  at  hat  no  one  dared  to  renew  the  contest  Mudk 
'^  were  his  address  and  strength  admired  abd  wondered  at;  but  mdre  did  th^ 
^^  wonder  at  his  constant  attention  to  keep  bis  iace  concealed  behind  hlft 
**  beaven  The  elder  du  Guesclin  saw  by^the  exploits  of  Bertiiaiid,  ^Aai  it  was 
^'  not  the  fear  of  beitig  .vanquished,  that  hiid  made  the  anknoWn  knight  decline 
*^  to  combat  with  him,  and  he  mtleiMly  wished  to  learn  to  whom  he  was  in^ 
**  ddbted  for  such  respectfbl  altentki^  I  All  the  spectators  felt  the  same  cu- 
'<  rldsity ;  but  despairing  df  his  bdmg  conquerdd,  tlMy  despaired  of  leamiirg 
**  who  he  was.  •  ' 
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impression  upon  children  than  all  the  morah^  with  which  stories 
designed  expressly  for  their  edification  usually  conclude. 

The  taste  for  truth  and  for  facts  may  easily  be  brought  to 
succeed  to  the  love  of  the  extraordinary  and  the  wonderful,  in 
which  the  pupil's  early  childhood  was  indulged  ;  and  on  his 
declining  love  for  the  marvellous  may  be  grafted  a  taste  for 
what  is  really  sublime.  From  what  is  grand  in  fiction,  it  is 
easy  to  lead  to  what  is  great  in  history ;  and  firom  the  knights 


'^  A  Nonnan  knight,  idiose  skill  and  prowess  had  been  acknowledged  by  all 
''  Europe,  had  presented  himself  at  this  tilt  more  to  recall  the  gloiy  of  his 
*'  former  feats  than  to  acquire  firesh  honours ;  and  after  having  brought  two  or 
'^  three  knights  to  the  ground,  he  bad  retired  to  the  further  end  of  the  lists, 
'^  and  was  conversing  with  the  ladies,  like  a  man  who  had  done  enough.  The 
*'  exploits  of  the  young  hero  attracted  his  attention,  and  the  ladies  having  re- 
''  qiiested  him  to  combat  with  the  unknown  knight,. that  tbey  mig^t  learn  his 
<<  name,  he  challenged  him  to  the  contest 

''  Du  Guesclin  accepted  the  challenge.  They  set  forward  with  incredible 
*'  swiftness ;  and  the  Norman  knight  executed  the  design  he  had  formed  of 
''  taking  off  the  helmet  of  the  knight  of  Brittany.  But  he^  provoked  at  being 
*'  thus  disoovered,  seized  his  adversary  with  so  much  presence.of  mind  and 
^  strength,  that  he  soon  dragged  liim  from  his  horse,  and  left  him  among  the 
'<  vanquished. 

'^  If  the  astonishment  of  the  spectators  was.great  at  this  exploit,  what  words 
«  can  paint  that  of  his  father  ?  Rinaldo  embraced  his  son  in  a  tranqK>rt  of  joy 
'^  and  tenderness :  and  Bertrand,  delighted . with  his  father's  applause,  felt  the 
''  full  value  of  his  victory. 

^^  He  went  to  receive  the  prize,  Which  had  been  allotted  to  the  victor. 
^^  Then,  folkfwed  by  all  the  noblemen  who  had  accompanied  bim.»  he  carried 
*'  bis.prize  to  the  knight,  who  had  lent  him  hi^  amvi  and  his  horse. 

*^  This  last  action  secured  him  the  esteem  of  all  who  beheld  Jt;  and  eyery 
*^  one  saw  with  pleasure,  that  jo  much  skill  and  courage  were  united  to  so 
f'  much  generosity  and  gratitude.'' 
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of  romance  and  chivalry,  to  the  heroes  of  biography  and  of 
real  life,  the  transition  is  not  difficult.  Hume  says,  that  he 
once  lent  Plutarch's  Lives  to  a  lady  fond  of  works  of  fiction, 
who  read  the  book  as  an  ancient  romance  with  great  avidity 
and  satisfaction.  No  romance,  indeed,  can  be  more  enter- 
taining than  Plutarch^s  life  of  Alexander.  Biography,  anr 
cient  and  modem,  afibrds  an  inexhaustible  source  of  instruo- 
tion  and  amusement ;  and  it  will  be  easy  for  a  parent  to  make 
such  a  selection  from  books  in  common  use,  as  may  recom- 
mend >every  excellence  and  virtue  of  a  soldier.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  enumerate  the  volumes,  through  which  anecdotes  and 
knowledge  of  this  kind  may  be  scattered  ;  but  among  others, 
Vertot's  Knights  of  Malta^  Voltaire's  Life  of  Charles  the 
Twelfth  of  Sweden,  and  Le  Dictiannaire  Partatif  des  Vies  des 
Homines  Illustres ;  in  which  the  lives  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
Turenne,  and  Marshal  Saxe,  are  best  worth  reading.  Many 
parts  of  SuUy^s  Memoirs  will  also  be  found  Useful  even  to  boys, 
for  the  nobliB  characters  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  his  friend 
and  minister,  will  inspire  a  taste  for  virtue  and  heroism*". 
Without  being  like  the  Chevalier  Masson,  so  xidiculoudy 
enthusiastic  for  the  military  reputation  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
as  to  insist  upon  placing  him  in  the  lists  of  fame  before  Alex- 
ander, Hannibal,  and  Ceesar,  in  greatness  and  generosity 
of  mind  he  may  bear  a  parallel  with  any  of  these,  and  as 
the  manners  of  his  day  have  more  resemblance  to  those  of 
modern  times,  the  account  of  hiscactioos  and  sayings  will  be 


'  See  in  particular  Vol.  11.  p.  127,  for  the  History  of  Dieu  Dpntic  du  Gazoo 
and  a  Serpent. 
^  Thiebault,  Souvenirs  de  Vingt  Ans  i  Berlin.    Tom.  V. 
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more  interesting  and  more  applicable  than  the  example  of 
ancient  heroes.  Biography,  beside  the  immediate  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  it  afifords,  is  advantageous  by  creating 
an  interest  in  general  history.  The  reader  is  often  more  intent 
upon  the  fortunes  of  some  favourite  hero,  than  upon  the  fate  of 
nations.  Of  this  principle  many  modem  writers  have  availed 
themselves  for  our  advantage,  and  some  to  our  cost ;  for,  in<- 
stead  of  a  single  Ufe,  the  history  of  nations,  and  of  ages,  are 
hung  to  the  names  and  adventures  of  individuals.  The  moi% 
a  boy  knows  of  the  actions  and  characters  of  great  mear  of  his 
own  or  foreign  countries,  the  more  he  will  wish  to  leam  of  the 
transactions  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived.  The  history  of  Ws  own  country  first,  and 
of  Europe  next,  should  employ  his  attention*  AH  small 
details- should  be  neglected,  and  the  great  epochs,  events,  and 
characters,  should  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory.  By  aiming 
at  too  much,  by  taking  in  too  large  a  compass  of  universal 
history,  and  too  many  details  of  battles  and  of  insulated  facts 
and  dates,  the  young  student  is  fatigued  and  disgusted.  It  is 
better,  at  least  for  a  military  student,  to  concentrate  his  atten* 
tion  upon  what  will  be  of  inunediate  and  indispensable  use* 
As  the  king  of  Pmssia  says  in  his  excellent  Instructions  for 
tiie  formation  of  his  Civil  and  Military  Academy: 

^*  Properly  speaking,  the  study  of  what  is  called  modem 
'^  history  ought  to  extend  <»ly  firom  the  time  of  Charles 
"  the  Fifth  to  the  present  time ;  a  man  who  is  to  live  in  the 
"  world,  and  mix  with  society,  must  not  be  ignorant  of  events, 
^^  which  form  a  chain  of  connexion  with  the  current  aj£surs  of 
"  Europe.'' 
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Frederick  required^  that  the  historical  professor  at  his 
academy  should  iK>t  merely  read  lectures  on  history,  but  at 
the  end  of  each  day's  lesson  should  give  half  an  hour  to  quesr 
tion  his  pupils  on  the  principal  points  of  the  history  which 
they  were  studying ;  by  which  means  they  would  be  taught  to 
reflect  and  reason,  and  at  the  same  time  the  facts  would  be 
fixed  in  their  minds,  not  merely  in  a  technical  manner,  but 
with  the  most  rational  associations :  they  would  consequently 
recur  to  the  memory  in  just  and  useful  ord^r.  "  Par  exemple,'' 
says  his  majesty,  ^^  sur  les  diffeiettteB  superstitions  des  peuples. 
^^  ^  Crojfez  V0US  que  Curtiusi  en  sautant  dans  le  trou  qtd  Hioit 
"  fcrmi  4  B^mt  hJUfermer  ?  Vous  vayez  bien  que  cela  n'arrive 
^^  pas^  de  nosJGurSy  ce  qui  doit  bien  veasfaire  penser  que  ce  conte 
^^  n'est  qu^uM  fabh  aneienntS  Apr^  Vhistoire  des  D^cies,  le 
^*  maStre  ^  une  occasion  toute  tiouv^e  d'embraser  le  cceur  de  ses 
^'  ^l^ves  de  c^  ardent  amour  de  la  patrie,  principe  f6c<^d  en  ac- 
^'  tions  h6roiques«  S'il  s'a^t  de  Caesar,  ne  pent  il  pas  interroger 
la  jeunesse  sur  ce  qu'eUe  pease  de  Taction  de  ce  citoyen  qui 
opprima  aa  patrie  ?  Est  il  question  des  Croisades  ?  Cela 
foumit:un  beau  sujet  pour  declamer  contre  la  superstition. 
Leur  raconte  Vcm  k  massacre  de  St  Barthelemy  ?  On  leur 
inspke  de  Thorreur  pour  le  fanatisme.  Leur  parle  f  cm  d'un 
Cincinnatus,  d'un  Scipion,  d'un  Paul  Emile  ?'  On  leur  £gut 
sentir  que  la  vertu  de  ces  grands  hommes  a  hXk  la  cause  de 
^^  leurs  belles  actions,  et  que  sans  vertu  il  n^y  a  ni  gloire  ni 
^*  veritable  grandeur.  Ainsi  Thistoire  foumit  des  exemples 
"  de  tout  J'indique  la  m^thode,  mais  je  n'^puise  pas  la 
"  mati^re/' 

The  sort  of  instruction  by  conversation,  which  his  Prussian 
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majesty  so  justly  recommeiKls,  may  be  practised  with  much 
facility  and  eflfect  by  parents  or  private  preceptors,  previous 
to  a  boy^s  going  to  a  public  school  or  military  academy.  And 
this  most  useful  primary  education  must  again  be  referred  to 
the  mother,  by  whom  so  much  may  be  done.  Few  ladies  are  in 
these  days  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  history ;  and  from  an- 
cient or  modem  liistory,  a  mother  will  often  be  able  to  point 
out  interesting  examples  and  entertaining  anecdotes ;  and  she 
may  early  contribute  to  form  the  reason,  taste,  and  morals  of 
her  son,  by  conversing  with  him  on  the  actions  of  the  great  and 
good,  or  the  unprincipled  and  wicked  men,  with  which  history 
abounds.  Notions  of  justice,  sentiments  of  magnanimity,  and 
in  short,  all  moral  ideas  may  be  thus  imperceptibly  infused. 
From  the  simple  but  touching  anecdote  of  Sir  Phihp  Sidney 
and  the  dying  Soldier,  to  the  account  of  the  heroic  death  of  the 
same  Sidney  and  of  Russell,  there  may  be  found  in  the 
history  of  this  country  gradations  of  circumstances  suited  to 
the  taste  and  capacities  of  boys  from  eight  to  twelve  years  old. 
As  soon  as  a  boy  has  some  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
£ngland  and  France,  parts  of  Froissart,  of  which  we  have  now 
an  excellent  translation  by  Mr.  Johnes,  will  interest  him.  The 
simple  language  and  minute  lively  representations  of  this  old 
chronicler  are  more  likely  to  please  young  people  than  the 
fashionable  style  of  modem  historians.  The  martial  and  chi- 
valrous spirit  of  the  times  in  which  Froissart  wrote  so  entirely 
possess  him,  that  he  imparts  a  portion  of  the  same  enthusiasm 
to  his  reader :  the  pemsal  of  this  animated  writer  almost 
makes  the  reader  think,  that  the  business  of  the  world  is  war ; 
that  there  is  no  science  but  military  science,  and  no  virtue 
but  martial  courage.    These  are  the  prejudices,  and  this 
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the  enthusiasm,  with  which  a  young'  soldier  ought  to  be 
inspired. 

The  historical  plays  of  Shakspear  are  often  given  to  young 
people,  to  fix  some  of  the  characters  and  events  of  the  £nglish 
history  in  the  mind ;  but  firequently  the  language  of  this  poet 
is  difficult  to  a  child,  and  it  is  best  to  postpone  the  reading  of 
these  plays,  till  the  pleasure  can  be  tasted  without  any  abate- 
ment*. The  less  advantage  must  always  be  sacrificed  to 
the  greater ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  and  cruel  to  deprive  a 
young  man  of  the  fiiU  pleasiure  of  enjoying  the  works  of  our 
freat  poet,  by  urging  him  to  study  them  for  any  inferior  pur- 
pose. When  he  is  old  enough,  or  rather  when  he  is  sufficiently 
cultivated  to  understand  them,  the  characters  of  Harry  the 
Fifth,  of  Owen  Glendower,  Hotspur,  Brutus,  Arviragus,  and 
Coriolanus  cannot  fail  to  touch  the  heart,  and  seize  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  young  soldier.  He  should  be  taken  to  the  theatre 
to  see  representations  of  these  and  of  every  other  heroic 
character. 

Some  of  Dryden's  imitations  of  Chaucer  are  well  suited  to 
a  military  youth,  who  will  feel  the  charms  of 

**  His  long  resounding  march  and  energy  divine.'* 

But  of  all  poets  Homer  is  most  capable  of  inspiring  a 
martial  taste.  Nothing  that  has  been  written  by  the  pen  of 
man  ever  produced  such,  strong  effects  upon  the  human  mind 
as  the  lUad — ^that  poem,  which  the  conqueror  of  the  world 
kept  in  the  precious  box,  that  held  the  perfumes  of  the  van- 

T 
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quished  Daiivis !  Alexander  acknowledged,  that  liis  reading 
the  character  of  Achilles  was  the  first  circumstance,  that  roused 
his  emulation ;  a  similar  declaration  has  been  attributed  to 
Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  and  to  other  celebrated  conquer- 
ors. Some  modem  writers  have  been  pleased  to  call  Achilles 
a  mad  butcher  wading  in  carnage ;  but  all  our  love  for  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  all  our  respect  for  that  humane  philosophy 
^hich  proscribes  war,  cannot  induce  us  to  join  in  such  bmtal 
abuse,  such,  unseemly  degradation  of  the  greatest  military 
hero  upon  poetic  record.  The  manners  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  are  so  different,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  boy's  imi- 
tating the  ferocity  of  Achilles,  though  he  may  admire  and 
emulate  his  undaunted  courage,  and  his  magnanimous  chpice 
oi  glory  in  preference  to  a  throne  with  inglorious  security. 
His  answer  to  Ulysses  (in  the  eighth  book)  is  not  only  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  oratory  that  ever  was  written,  but  it  is 
replete  with  good  sense.  The  hero  is  represented  not  as  a 
blind  enthusiast,  but  as  a  man  weighing  the  value  of'  life  and 
domestic  happiness  against  glory.  By  the  remembrance  of 
the  unprofitable  toils  he  had  endured,  and  of  the  insults  which 
had  tarnished  his  honour,  he  is  justly  irritated  and  disgusted, 
and  to  the  message  of  the  humiliated  king  of  kings  he  replies, 
that 


-**  The  unfiruitful  glories  charm  no  moreJ 


Afterwards,  when  his  friend  Patroclus  is  vanquished  by 
lEJiector,  the  wonted  enthusiasm  of  Achilles  revives ;  and  when 
the  altemative  is  full  in  his  view,  either  of  death,  to  which  he 
h  Roomed  by  the  fates  if  he  retum  to  the  war,  or  of  disgrace  if 
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he  desert  the  memory  of  his  friend,  he  at  once  forgets  his  anger 
against  Agamemnon,  and,  eager  to  sacrifice  his  life,  rushes  to 
the  battle.  These  heroic  beauties  in  the  character  of  Achilles 
should  be  pointed  out  to  a  young  reader,  and  he  should  not  be 
su£fered  to  be  carried  away  merely  by  the  heat  of  the  action  in 
the  lUad,  or  by  the  flow  of  the  pfoetry.  The  various  modifi- 
cations of  courage  in  the  different  characters  of  Ajax,  Sar- 
pedon,  Diomede,  Antilochus,  Hector,  Agamemnon,  Menelaus, 
and  Idomeneus,  are  admirable.  The  character  of  Telemachus 
in  the  Odyssey  is  also  beautiful,  and  a  fine  model  for  a  young 
man.  It  is  said,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  that  Homer  loses 
much  by  all  translation,  even  by  Pope's ;  but  for  the  pleasure 
of  reading  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  the  original,  it  cannot  be 
worth  while  for  a  military  man  to  learn  Greek :  especially  as 
the  full  poetic  fire  is  preserved  by  Pojpe,  though  some  of  the 
simpUcity  6f  tiie  thoughts  and  language  may  be  lo^st,  and  for 
these  he  may  consult  Cbwper^s. 

However  ornamental  and  useful  a  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages  may  be  in  other  professions,  it  is  not  materially  use^ 
iul  to  a  soldier,  nor  is  it  rendered  necessary  to  miUtary  gen« 
tkmen  by  the  opinion  of  their  equals,  or  the  fashion  of  so- 
ciety. An  officer  may  be  distinguished  in  the  army,  may 
perform  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  may  rise  to  the 
head  of  it,  without  understanding  Greek,  and  without  its  being 
a  reproach  to  him  that  he  is  ignorant  of  that  language.  With- 
out being  able  to  trace  EngUsh  words  to  their  Greek  roots, 
and  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  Greek  accents,  he  may 
write  and  speak  his  own  language  with  sufficient  force,  clear- 

t2 
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ness,  and  precision^  for  all  the  purposes  of  that  active  life,  in 
which  he  must  be  continually  engaged ;  his  eloquence  is  not 
to  be  the  learned,  studied  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  or 
the  senate ;  he  is,  on  the  spin:  of  the  occasion,  to  give  his 
orders,  or  impart  his  sentiments  to  unlettered  men,  who  un- 
derstand only  their  mother  tongue,  and  the  universal  language 
of  the  passions.     Mihtary  eloquence  depends  not  upon  taste 
or  study,  but  upon  feeling,  and  presence  of  mind.     "  Follow 
"  my  white  plume,  soldiers;  you  will  always  find  it  in  the  road 
"  to  honour !"  was  more  appropriate  oratory  from  a  general 
to  his  soldicars,  than  could  have  been  learned  from  any  of  the 
harangues  of  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  or  Livy.     An  officer  who 
feels  honourably,  and  thinks  justly  and  decidedly,  cannot  be 
in  want  of  clear,  rapid,  fluent  language,  though  he  may  never 
have  opened  a  Greek  Grammar.    Those  who  can  speak  well, 
may  write  well,  for  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  represent 
their  thoughts  upon  paper,  in  the  order  and  in  the  words  in 
which  they  occur ;  and  this  they  will  be  more  likely  to  do,  if 
they  be  unincumbered  with  pedantic  precepts.    A  successfril 
soldier's  dispatches,  or  a  victorious  seaman's  letters  to  the 
Admiralty,  will  not  be  criticised  by  the  generous  publick, 
even  if  they  should  not  be  worded  with  classical  purity.     Be- 
sides, great  men  have  always  secretaries,  and  may  have  Greek 
scholars  for  secretaries  if  they  please.    The  duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  ignorant  of  the  learned  languages;  and  no  Eng^ 
lishman  would  find  fault  with  Sir  Edward  Hawkers  letter,  an* 
nouncing  a  great  victory  over  the  French,  in  the  truly  sailor 
style,  "  I  gave  them  a  good  drubbings"  though  his  German 
majesty  did  not  understand  the  uncourtly  phrase :  nor  would 
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any  !3riton  object  to  the  dispatch  of  aoother  of  our  admirals, 
who  announced  the  capture  of  the  French  fleet  "iw  per 
^*  margin'' 

Considering  all  these  things,  and  calculating  the  expense 
of  time  and  labour,  which  must  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  learned  languages,  they  should  not  be  made  a  necessary 
part  of  the  education  of  a  military  man.  Instead  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  he  should  leara  the  rudiments  of  modem  languages, 
of  the  sciences,  and  of  the  arts  essential  to  his  profession ;  he 
should  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  Uterature  of  his  own 
country,  some  taste  for  belles-lettres,  which  wiU  enable  him  to 
pass  his  leisure  hours  happily,  and  may  render  his  company 
and  conversation  agreeable  to  cultivated  society  of  both 
sexes. 

As  to  the  actual  value  of  the  accomplishment,  it  might 
perhaps  be  more  useful  to.  a  soldier  to  have  leamt  to  write 
readily  with  either  hand,  than  to  be  able  to  write  Latin  ele- 
gantly.  Lord  Nelson  had,  when  a  boy,  practised  writing  with 
his  left  hand ;  he  felt  the  advantage  of  the  facility  he  had  ac* 
quired  in  this  habit,  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  arm. 
When  the  king  of  Prussia  was  disabled  by  the  gout  in  his  right 
hand,  he  angrily  asked  one  of  the  professors  at  his  military 
academy,  why  the  pupils  were  not  taught  to  write  with  the  left 
as  well  as  with  the  right  hand. 

Before  a  young  man  mixes  with  companions  of  his  own 
age,  who  have  acquired  the  learned  languages,  and  who  have 
imbibed  hig^  ideas   of  the  value  of  classical  literature,  he 
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should  be  prepared  to  form,  with  regard  to  himself,  a  just 
estimate  of  their  importance :  for  he  should  not  go  to  a  public 
seminary  with  the  notion,  that  any  part  of  his  education  has 
been  neglected,  or  that  he  is  inferior  in  capacity  to  other  boys, 
because  he  has  not  precisely  their  attainments.  It  is  of  con- 
sequence to  explain  to  him  the  principles  upon  which  his  edu- 
cation has  in  this  respect  been  conducted,  to  convince  his  un« 
derstanding,  and  to  strengthen  his  mind  upon  this  subject; 
otherwise  he  might  perhaps  all  his  life  feel  regret,  and  false 
shame,  instead  of  a  just  confidence  in  himself,  and  gratitude 
to  his  parents. 

During  the  first  eight  or  ten  years  of  a  boy's  hfe,  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  knowledge  that  will  be  most  useful  to  him,  the 
foundation  of  his  moral  and  professional  habits  and  prin-^ 
ciples,  may  be  secured  by  the  easy  methods,  which  we  have 
suggested.  This  primary  education  may  perhaps  be  best  con- 
ducted at  home  by  parents  or  private  preceptors;  but  beyond 
this  first  period,  private  education  must  never  be  thought  of 
for  a  soldier.  Every  thing  forbids  it  The  very  love  of  home, 
which  he  would  acquire  with  domestic  tastes,  would  become  a 
source  of  unavailing  regret.  The  necessity  for  resistance,  and 
fortitude,  the  competition,  the  bodily  and  mental  contests, 
which  arise  daily  in  pubhc  schools,  force  young  men  to  exert 
themselves,  and  give  them  courage,  and  presence  of  mind 
among  numbers  and  amidst  the  bustle  of  active  hfe.  There- 
fore, to  public  schools  military  pupils  should  undoubtedly  be 
sent,  as  soon  as  they  have  been  properly  prepared  at  home. 

ImmecBately  previous  to  a  pupil's  leaving  the  parental  care 
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to  enter  any  military  school  or  academy,  paias  should  be  taken 
to  give  him  a  full  idea  of  the  sort  of  life,  which  he  is  going  to 
lead,  and  of  the  temptations  to  which  he  will  be  exposed. 
Any  nice  ideas  of  morality,  which  he  has  acquired,  will  pro- 
bably be  assailed  by  the  ridicule  of  his  companions ;  there- 
fore his  preceptors  and  fiiends  should  not  insist  upon  points 
that  are  not  essential :  but  by  th^  main  principles  of  morality 
he  should  be  prepaxed  to. abide  sturdily,  against  ridicule,  per- 
suasion, and  example.  He  should  be  prepared,  not  to  confute  or 
lecture  his  companions,  but  with  cool,  civil,  and  military  courage 
to  maintain  his  ground  if  attacked,  and  to  pursue  hb  own 
course  steadily,  regardless  of  the  clamours  of  the  great  or  little 
mob.     He  should  ascend  the  bill  to  seize  his  prize,  without 
listening  to  the  abusive  voices,  that,  perpetually  dissuade  him 
from  his  enterprise.     Against  the  habits  of  gaming,  and  we 
fear  we  must  add  drinking,  he  should  be  specially  cautioned 
before  he  enters  any  pubhc  seminary.    A  miUtaiy  life  exposes 
a  young  man  to  many  temptatioiis  to  itul^lg^  ^uch  tastes;  it  is 
therefore  of  the  utmost  consequence,  to  form  early  the  habit 
of  resisting  opportunity  and  example :  a  habit  which  will  be 
the  security  of  his  health,  his  fortune,  his  happiness,  and  per- 
haps his  honour- 
As  a  young  officer  .will  early  mix  with  varieties  of  dissi'^ 
pated  company,  his  rehgious  principles  should  not  trast  for 
their  defence  to  any  of  those  outworks,  which  wit  can  de- 
molish ;  he  should  not  be  early,  taught  to  be  scrupulous  or 
strict  in  the  observance  of  trifling  forms,  his  important  duties 
and  his  belief  in  the  essentia)  tenets  of  his  reUgion  should  not 
rest  upon  these  slight  foundations,  lest,  if  they  be  overthrown, 
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the  whole  superstructure  should  falL  When  his  young  com- 
panions perceive,  that  he  is  not  precise  or  punctihous,  but 
sincere  and  firm  in  his  belief;  when  they  see  that  he  avoids  all 
controversy  with  others,  and  considers  all  interference  with  his 
own  rehgious  sentiments,  whether  by  ridicule  or  remonstrance, 
as  an  infringement  of  his  rights  and  of  his  independence ;  he 
will  not  only  be  left  unmolested  in  his  tenets,  but  he  will 
command  general  respect.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
that  the  eariy  religious  impressions  made  on  the  mind  of  a 
soldier  should  not  be  of  a  gloomy  or  dispiriting  sort;  they 
should  be  connected  with  hope,  not  with  fear,  or  they  will 
tend  to  make  him  cowardly  instead  of  brave.  Those,  who 
believe  that  they  are  secure  of  happiness  hereafter,  if  to  the 
best  of  their  power  they  live  and  die  doing  their  duty,  will 
certainly  meet  danger,  and  if  necessary,  death,  with  more 
courage,  than  they  can  ever  do,  who  are  oppressed  and  inti- 
midated by  superstitious  doubts  and  horrours,  terrours  which 
degrade  man,  and  which  are  inconsistent  with  all  ideas  of  the 
goodness  and  beneficence  of  God.  It  is  vain,  however,  to 
reason  with  persons  against  such  apprehensions  after  a  certain 
time  of  life ;  the  first  impressions  of  this  nature  made  on  the 
imagination  during  childhood  are  seldom  effaced.  Parents 
therefore  should  be  particularly  careful  on  this  important  sub- 
ject ;  with  them  is  the  power,  and  with  them  must  be  the  re- 
sponsibility. The  evil  or  the  good  is  done  eflfectuaJly,  or  inse- 
parably perhaps,  before  the  child  is  eight  or  ten  years  old. 
After  that  age,  preceptors  can  seldom  counteract  the  first 
associations  without  more  care  and  leisure,  and  more  study  of 
the  individual  mind,  than  can  be  expected  from  any  masters  of 
a  public  school,  who  have  vast  numbers  under  their  charge. 
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and  who  can  act  only  by  general  rules.  Therefore,  every  pupil 
should  be  carefiiUy  prepared  in  his  religious,  moral,  and  lite- 
rary education,  before  he  is  sent  to  a  public  seminary,  other- 
wise his  subsequent  education  may  prove  inadequate  to  supply 
his  deficiencies.  The  observation  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated, that  the  vast  establishments  of  the  central  schools  in 
France  have  failed  from  the  want  of  primary  schools,  or  pre- 
paratory domestic  education.  Many  English  masters  com- 
plain of  similar  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents,  who  send  boyg 
to  them  utterly  unprepared  for  the  course  of  instmction  which 
they  are  to  pursue.  It  is  impossible,  they  observe,  that  child- 
ren should  learn  two  sets,  of  things  at  the  same. time,  what 
they  ought  to  have  learned  at  home,  and  what  they  are  to  be 
taught  at  school.  Every  step  is  obstructed  for  want  of  that 
by  which  it .  should  have  been  preceded ;  the  children  are 
fatigued  and  discouraged,  the  labour,  and  vexation,  to  the 
masters,  are  immense  and  fruitless. 

Even  at  the  hazard  of  being  thought  tedious  or  trivial,  it 
was  necessary  to  dwell  particularly  upon  the  importance  of 
primary  education^  and  upon  the  means  by  which  it  may  in 
every  well-regulated,  or  in  any  well-conducted  initiatory 
school,  be. most  easily  accomplished. 
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MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

Public  education  should  continue  and  complete  what 
private  mstraction  has  prepared.  If  the  pupil  be  properly 
taught  at  home,  there  will  be  nothing  to  be  unlearned  ;  there 
will  not  be  any  deficiencies  to  be  Supplied,  when  he  goes  to  a 
well-<Jonducted  public  seminary.  There  should  be  no  incom- 
patibility»  no  opposition  between  the  habits  and  ideas  which 
he  has  acquired  and  those  which  he  is  now  to  practite. 

The  same  principles,  which  gilided  a  judicious  parent  with 
respect  to  the  diet,  amusements,  exercises,  and  studies  of  a 
"son  destinJsd  for  the  military  profession,  will  necessarily  direct 
a  well-governed  military  or  naval  academy.  On  these  sub- 
jects, therefore,  what  has  been  suggested  in  the  preceding 
section  must  be  recapitulated,  extending  the  same  principles 
on  a  larger  scale,  applying  them  with  stronger  powers,  illu- 
strating them  by  more  impressive  examples,  and  following  their 
consequences  in  active  life  through  the  wide  tompass  and  ' 
complicated  relations  of  social  and  military  duties. 

At  a  military  school,  the  diet  of  the  young  soldiers  should 
be  such  as  will  strengthen  their  bodies  without  injuring  their 
minds.  All  disposition  to  epicurism,  whether  real  or  affected, 
should  be  discountenanced  by  ridicule.  Epicurism  is  un- 
worthy of  a  soldier,  not  only  as  being  an  effeminate,  but  a 
selfish  vice.     It  is  encouraged  by  the  fashion  of  the  times.     It 
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should  therefore  be  combated  by  the  only  power,  which  can  be 
successfully  opposed  to  fashion.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  a 
soldier,  a  general,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  in  the  middle  of  a 
campaign,  should  send  his  aid-de-caiqp  frohi  the  Crimea  to 
Petersburgh  for  a  tureen  of  sterlet  soiip?  This  epicurean  bar-> 
barian  was  Potemkin".  Young  officers  should  be  brought  up 
to  take  a  noble  pride  in  sacrificing  their  luxuries j  and  comforts^ 
to  the  higher  pleasures  of  generosity,  of  self-approbation,  to 
the  sense  of  doing  their  duty,  of  supporting  the  character  of 
their  profession,  and  the  honour  of  their  country.  These  ob- 
servatioiis  apply  to  all  military  schools  and  academies^  whe<^ 
ther  for  the  sons  of  the  higher  or  the  lower  classes  of  society : 
but  to  these  general  remarks  it  may  be  useful  to  add,  that  the 
diet  and  manner  of  life,  to  which  young  men  are  q^ccostomed 
at  academies,  should  be,  as  they  usually  are,  adapted  to  what 
they  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  their  respective  ranks  and 
stations  when  they  enter  the  world.  Prince  Henrj  of  Prussia, 
a  man  not  inferior  in  abiUties  lio  his  renowned  brother,  said 
to  one  of  the  professors  of  the  miUtary  school  which  Frederick 
had  just  formed,  "  This  establishment  is  very  well  imagined, 
"  and  very  grand ;  but  the  young  men  are  brought  up  in  too 
"  much  ease  and  comfort.  Your  academy  should  be  open 
"  only  to  the  sons  of  the  rich ;  yet  often  the  sons  of  those, 
"  who  are  not  bom  to  wealth,  are  sent  to  you :  when  they 
^*  leave  you,  they  will  be  sub-lieutenants  or  Ueutenants  for 
".thirty  yeara  perhaps ;  they  will  be  obliged  to  submit  to  con* 
"  tmual  privations,  and  they  will  be  miserable  from  the  re- 

-  Tookc's  Life  of  Catherine  H.    VoL  IIL 
u2 
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"  collection  of  that  affluence,  to  which  they  were  accustomed 
"  at  the  academy/^ 

Prince  Henr/s  prophecies  were  accomplished.  After  the 
death  of  Frederick,  this  institution  fell  into  decay.  The 
remote  cause,  perhaps,  of  the  recent  disasters  in  Prussia. 

In  all  the  British  military  academies,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  encourage  temperance,  particularly  in  drinking.  If 
possible,  the  national  notions  of  conviviality,  and  patriotism, 
should  be  extended  beyond  the  ideas  of  circulating  the  bottle, 
and  drinking  bumper-toasts  with  three  times  three;  Vigilance 
on  the  part  of  masters  of  academies,  to  preserve  their  pupils 
from  the  opportunities  and  means  of  acquiring  habits  of  in- 
temperance, will  not  alone  be  sufficient :  no  external  restric-  > 
tions  or  prohibitions  can  reach  the  mind.  They  will  rather 
increase  the  desire  for  what  is  forbidden,  unless  the  under- 
standing be  convinced,  and  the  vicious  taste  be  counteracted 
by  reason,  shame,  and  better  example.  The  character  of  a 
drunkard  should  be  held  up  to  their  detestation.  .  We  need 
not  intoxicate  Helotes  to  show  our  youth  the  deformity  of 
this  vice ;  when  among  those  of  the  highest  birth,  and  most 
distinguished  talents,  its  willing  slaves  are  often  seen  exposing 
themselves  publicly  in  every  circumstance  of  disgusting  de- 
gradation. To  a  military  man,  an  argument  immediately  ap- 
plicable to  his  profession  should  be  used  against  intemper- 
ance :  it  is  incompatible  with  any  office  of  trust,  or  miUtary 
command,  in  which  secrecy  is  required.  A  venerable  French 
general,  who  commanded  a  body  of  emigrants  during  our  last 
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war  in  Flanders,  said  in  confidence  to  an  Englishman ",  **  No- 
thing was  wanting  but  prudence  and  secrecy :  We  were 
"  conquered  hy  punch/' 

It  is  also  said,  that  the  Russians  were  twice  defeated  in 
Switzerland,  hy  the  mere  drunkenness  and  consequent  want 
of  secrecy  of  their  leaders. 

A  young  commanding  officer  in  the  service  of  the  late 
king  of  Prussia  was  so  much  shocked,  at  finding  that  he  had 
betrayed  a  political  secret,  while  he  was  intoxicated,  that  he 
made  a  resolution  against  drinking  wine,  which  he  scrupu- 
lously kept  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This  is,  however, 
a  singular  instance ;  for  against  a  man's  habits  his  resolutions 
are  seldom  of  much  avail.  Young  men  should  be  convinced 
of  this,  and  should  be  inspired  with  the  desire  to  guard 
themselves  from  bad  habits,  instead  of  employing  their  inge- 
nuity to  ridicule  the  precepts,  or  evade  the  restrictions  of  their 
preceptors. 

As  to  exercises  and  amusements  for  the  pupils  in  a  military 
academy,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  they  should  all  be 

*  Wben  this  page  was  just  written,  the  newspapers  of  the  day  announced^  that 
^n  English  colonel  of  militia  was  sentenced  by  a  court-martial  to  be  cashiered 
for  having  been  drunk  on  duty.  His  majesty  expressed  his  regret  at  being 
obliged  to  dismiss  firom  his  service  an  officer,  to  whose  character  so  many  ge- 
neral officers* had  borne  testimony ;  but  he  said,  that  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  pay  attention  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  court ;  and  that  he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  confirm  the  sentence. 

This  is  the  true  way  to  preserve  discipline  in  the  army. 
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calculated  to  promote  and  sustain  manly  dispositions.  The 
judicious  Sully  recommends,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  mili- 
tary youth,  those  sports  and  exercises,  wliich  form  a  graceful 
carriage,  and  give  strength  to  the  limbs.  "  I  was,''  says  he, 
"  always  of  the  same  opinion  as  Henry  IV  concerning  these 
^^  exercises.  He  often  asserted,  that  they  were  the  most  soHd 
"  foundation,  not  only  of  discipline  and  other  military  vir- 
^^  tues,  but  also  of  those  noble  sentiments,  and  that  elevation 
"  of  mind,  which  give  one  nation  preeminence  over  every 
"  other. 

**  I  used  to  be  present  at  them  myself,  when  I  could  steal 
^  a  moment  from  business,  both  because  I  had  a  taste  for  such 
^^  amusements,  and  because  I  thought  my  presence  would 
^^  excite  a  laudable  emulation  among  the  youth/' 

The  example  of  Sully  is  worthy  of  imitation,  and  it  would 
be  advantageous,  if  among  our  nobility  and  gentry  it  were  to 
become  the  fashion,  to  attend  from  time  to  time  the  public 
exercises  of  our  military  youth. 

A  military  school  should  have  annual  competitions  and 
prizes,  for  foot-races,  leaping,  wrestling,  fencing,  and  firing  at 
a  target ;  for  trials  of  fortitude,  as  well  as  of  skill  and  exer- 
tion. For  instance,  the  candidates  for  prizes  might  submit  to 
some  of  the  ordeals  of  the  American  Indians,  previous  to  their 
admission  into  the  select  body  of  national  warriors.  Though 
the  prizes  need  not  be  absolutely  wreaths  of  oak  or  parsley, 
yet  whatever  they  are,  they  should  be  more  honorary  than 
lucrative.    The  victors  should  be  rewarded  also  with  the  ap- 
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plause  of  the  publick,  the  countenance  of  the  great,  and  some* 
times  perhaps  with  the  patronage  of  goyernment 

If  exhibitions  of  these  miUtary  games  were  made  in  great 
public  theatres^  and  if  the  prizes  were  conferred  by  a  royal 
or  noble,  or  by  some  fair  and  fashionable  hand,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  they  would  tend  more  than  all  the  precepts 
of  mai»ters  to  produce  that  ardour  and  ambition  which  consti- 
tute the  true  military  character. 

All  sports,  without  exception,  that  promote  strength  and 
agility  of  body,  should  be  encouraged  in  our  military  schools; 
for  instance,  archery  whenever  circumstances  permit^  swim- 
ming, hunting,  and  shooting.  Hunting,  to  which  shooting  is, ' 
properly  speaking,  subordinate,  has  ever  been  considered  as 
an  image  of  war.  Xenophon's  beautiful  rmnance,  which  has 
already  been  recotmnended  to  the  pemsal  of  youhg  soldiers, 
can  scarcely  be  read  without  inspiring  somewhat  of  that  en- 
thusiasm. With  whieh  the  sports  of  Cyrus  arfe  described:  of 
these  hunting  is  the  chief,  The  universal  fondness  for  field 
sports,  shown  by  all  healthy  boys,  may  afford  the  inasters  of 
miUtary  academies  gctat  power  of  rewarding,  or  punishing. 
Wherever  a  master  can  propose  as  a  reward  a  day's  hunting, 
he  may  be  sure  of  obtaiiiing  bttienuous  exertions  of  industry. 
How  far  this  may  be  practicable  must  be  determined  by 
situation:  but  surely  noblemen  or  gentlemen  in  the  ueigh- 
bourhood  of  military  schools  would  facilitate  the  means  of 
executing  stich  a  plan.  While  all  manly  sports  and  pas- 
times should  be  allowed,  all  cruel  and  brutal  diversions  should 
be  prohibited.    A  taste  for  sanguinary  sights  and  shows  has 
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ever  been  the  characteristic  of  weak  and  cowardly  disposi- 
tions^  and  of  the  degeneracy  of  nations.  Merely  being  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  bloody  and  wounds^  and  death,  may 
render  human  beings  callous,  or  may  give  them  a  ferocious 
temper,  but  it  has  no  necessary  tendency  to  make  them  brave : 
where  there  is  no  personal  hazard,  no  intrepidity  can  be  shown. 
To  be  passive  spectators  of  those  contests,  in  which,  either  men 
or  animals  tear  each  other  to  pieces,  cannot  surely  inspire 
courage,  or  any  one  generous  or  manly  sentiment. — ^Cock- 
fighting,  and  bull-baiting,  are  unworthy  of  British  youth,  and 
can  never  raise  the  martial  spirit  of  a  nation. 

It  is  strange,  that  a  large  proportion  of  such  officers  of 
the  British  army""  as  have  not. been  educated  at  military 
academies,  have  never  regularly  learned  to  ride,  to  fence, 
or  to  use  the  broadsword ;  yet  surely  no  exercises  are  more 
congenial  to  our  youths  or  more  easy  to  be  learned  at  public 
schools.  It  would  be  particularly  advantageous  to  make  fen- 
cing a  part  of  an  officer's  education;  it  might  again  revive  the 
custom  among  gentlemen  of  fighting  duels  with  swords  instead 
of  pistols:  a  custom,  which  would  at  least  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  duellists  by  confining  them  to  a  certain  class  in  society. 
Gentlemen  would  then  be  in  some  measure  protected  fix>m 
the  insolence  of  uneducated  temerity,  and  every  illbred  upstart 
would  not  find  himself  upon  a  footing  with  his  superior,  because 
he  can  fire  a  pistol,  or  dares  to  stand  a  shot.  If  any  distinction 
of  ranks  is  to  be  supported,  if  any  idea  of  subordination  is  to 
be  maintained  in  a  country,  and  what  nation  can  exist  without 

*  Perhaps  it.  is  otherwise  at  present 
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these  ?  education  must  mark  the  boundaries,  and  maintain  the 
privileges  of  the  different  orders.  The  honour  and  the  Ufe  of  an 
officer  or  a  senator,  and  that  of  a  mere  idle  man  of  the  town, 
ought  not  to  be  put  on  the  same  level,  nor  should  their  differ- 
ences be  adjusted  by  one  and  the  same  appeal  to  the  hazard 
of  the  trigger.  How  far  duels  are  just  or  necessary  is  a  separate 
question,  to  be  considered  hereafter,  but  by  no  means  involved 
in  the  present  discussion.  It  is  here  asserted  only,  that,  if  duels 
must  be,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  fought  with  swords 
than  with  pistols ;  in  short,  that  it  is  better  for  gentlemen  to 
trast  their  honour  to  skill  than  to  chance.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  desirable,  that  the  art  of  fencing  should  again  become  fa- 
shionable; and  as  a  step  towards  making  it  so,  it  should  form 
a  part  of  regular  education. 

Among  exercises  fit  to  be  introduced  in  military  acade- 
mies>  the  practice  of  the  military  pace  should  be  mentioned. 
The  Roman  soldier  was  accustomed  to  a  particular  gait,  which 
he  was  enabled  by  habit  to  continue  during  many  hours  suc- 
cessively. Surely,  when  modem  warfare  depends  so  much 
upon  the  rapidity  of  movement,  part  of  that  time  which  is 
now  spent  in  polishing  arms  and  accoutrements  might  be  em- 
ployed in  miUtary  marches !  The  mere  mechanical  drill  of 
a  private  soldier  should  certainly  be  well  known  and  practised 
by  every  officer ;  but  when  once  a  young  man  is  expert  at 
the  military  manual  and  ordinary  manoeuvres,  it  is  waste  of 
time  to  keep  him  on  parade  longer  than  is  necessary  to  en- 
force regular  attendance.  The  strictest  discipline  should  be 
observed  to  maintain  essentially  useful  habitsT,  whether  of 
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body  or  mind;  but  it  is  folly  to  waste  power,  or  display 
severity,  merely  to  enforce  petty  observs^nces  of  etiquette,  or 
to  produce  a  trifling  superiority  of  dexterity.  To  make 
soldiers  useful  as  soon,  and  as  long  as  possible  to  the  state, 
should  be  the  object  of  all  rational  discipline. 

Might  not  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  be  embodied  under 
prudent  officers  of  invalides  in  garrison  duty  ?  Actual  service 
is  something  different  from  mere  exercise ;  and  there  is  always 
ben^t  in  enuring  youth  to  their  duty  by  degrees,  instead  of 
forcing  them  at  once  from  the  mock  soldiership  of  the  schools 
to  the  leal  duties  of  the  profession.  Young  soldiers  might,  at 
all  events,  be  taught  many  things,  which  they  would  find  essen- 
tially useful  to  them,  though  they  are  not  in  the  usual  course  of 
instruction  at  military  academies.  They  should,  for  instance, 
learn  as  much  of  surgery  as  might  enable  them  to  dress  a 
wound,  or  to  set  a  limb.  It  has  been  recommended,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  military  pupil's  education,  that  he  should  be 
taught  the  use  of  carpenter's  tools,  and  a  practical  knowledge 
of  mechanics,  that  he  may  be  able,  on  an  emergency,  to  exe- 
cute his  own  designs  without  waiting  for  workmen.  A  soldier, 
who  can  mend  his  own  firelock,  or  even  shoe  his  own  horse, 
or  mend  the  harness  of  an  artillery  waggon,  may  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances have  much  advantage  over  a  fine  gentleman,  or 
over  the  most  manly  officer,  who  has  not  the  use  of  his  hands 
as  well  as  of  his  head. 

Youtig  soldiers  in  their  hours  of  recreation  might,  afler 
the  examj[de  *of  uncle  Toby,  amuse  themselves  with  making 
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fortifications.  A  piece  of  ground  adjacent  to  their  academy 
might  be  converted  to  this  use.  Conceive  twenty  or  thirty 
boys,  with  their  spades  and  pickaxe^,  digging  ditches,  facing 
the  scarps,  cutting  the  embrasures,  8cc.  then  divided  into  two 
parties  to  assail  and  defend  the  place ;  one  providing  for  the 
continual  repairs  of  demoUshed  works ;  the  other,  with  ge^ie*' 
rals  and  officers  and  engineers,  making  regular  approaches^ 
and  conducting  all  the  business  of  a  siege.  Can  it  be  doubted 
that  this  would  be  a  favourite  'amusement  to  youth,  and*  that 
from  practical  amusements  of  this  kind  they  would  derive  a 
better  notk)B  of  the  reality,  than  lines  and  angles  beautifully 
shaded  with  red,  blue,  and  green,  can  ever  convey  to  their 
minds  ?  Young  soldiers  should  be  instructed  in  the  methods 
of  making  pumps,  sinking  wells,  and  raising  bridges.  They 
should  learn  the  art  of  mining  and  quarrying.  These  would 
be  desirable  acquisitions  to  any  young  men,  but  to  those  de- 
stined for  the  army  and  navy,  they  would  be  of  incalculable 
advantage.  But  to  teach  them,  it  will  not  be  enough  to  lead 
the  pupils  forth  from  school,  accompanied  by  masters  and 
tutors,  to  look  at  workmen;  they  should  be  allowed,  as 
amusement,  to  work  themselves ;  and  they  would  follow  such 
pursuits  with  eagerness  and  delight.  Different  tastes  would 
lead  to  different  arts,  and  the  watchful  tutor  might  gently  in* 
cline  them  to  those  most  immediately  associated  with  their 
future  professions. 

Among  amusements  proper  for  military  youth,  there  is 
one,  which,  though  of  a  sedentary  nature,  should  be  admitted 
as  an  accomplishment  suited  to  the  life  and  feeUngisi  of  a 
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soldier' — Music.  The  Greeks  made  it  an  essential  part  of 
education.  We  are  not  well  informed  of  the  reasons,  which 
raised  this  art  so  high  in  their  estimation;  it  is  probable, 
that  the  Grecian  oratory,  civil  and  military,  depended  not 
only  upon  the  words  and  sentiments,  but  upon  a  measured 
cadence  or  rhythm,  which  added  the  charm  of  music  to  elo- 
quence. So  early  as  the  days  of  Homer  this  idea  was  preva- 
lent. Music  was  the  solace  of  Achilles,  who  calmed  his  rage, 
and  soothed  his  sorrows  with  the  lyre.  Beside  the  amuse- 
ment, which  it  affords  to  a  soldier,  it  is  in  modern  days  a 
ready  means  of  introduction  to  good  company,  in  every 
country  in  Europe.  Whether  it  really  civilize  the  human 
heart,  is  a  question  foreign  to  the  present  purpose ;  undoubt- 
edly it  is  likely  to  polish  the  manners,  from  the  intercourse 
which  it  usually  produces  with  the  well-educated  classes  of 
female  society.  To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  it  leads  to 
the.  wretched  company  of  fiddlers  and  dilettanti;  but  the  un- 
stable life  of  a  soldier  is  not  much  obvious  to  this  danger : 
these  servants  of  the  publick  seek  for  richer  patrons,  and 
more  powerful  protection,  than  the  oflScers  of  marching 
regiments. 

Chess,  though  a  sedentary  game,  has  been  a  favourite 
with  men  of  military  renown.  Billiards  might  be  objection- 
able, as  they  may  lead  to  gaming :  young  men  will  leam  to 
play  at  billiards,  and  perhaps  it  is  therefore  better,  that  they 

'  This  recommendation  of  music  is  given  with  hesitation,  as  it  is  against  the 
opinion  of  a  most  judicious  officer,  who  has  added  great  learning  and  an  ex* 
tensive  knowledge  of  service  to  a  profound  study  of  the  military  profession. 
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should  begin  to  enjoy  the  amusement  in  good  company  ;  they 
may  thus  learn  to  take  pleasure  in  this  exercise  of  address^ 
without  acquiring  pernicious  tastes.  It  should  not,  however,  be 
disguised,  that  billiards  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  dan- 
gerous games,  to  which  young  men  can  be  habituated,  if  it  once 
become  an  object  of  lucrative  competition.  At  Valendiennes 
every  second  house  in  the  great  square  had  "  Billiards''  in- 
scribed on  it. 

All  games  of  chance  should  be  prohibited ;  and  in  this 
case,  as  in  every  other,  the  understanding  should  be  appealed 
to  as  the  best  guide  for  the  conduct,  even  in  youth.  The 
views  of  the  pupils  should  be  extended  beyond  the  boyish 
notion  of  resistance  to  school  restraints:  they  should  be 
taught  to  think  on  these  subjects  as  men,  not  as  boys.  They 
should  be  led  to  consider^what  will  be  for  their  own  advantage, 
when  they  enter  the  world :  when  they  are  to  become  their 
own  governors,  and  to  be  responsible  with  their  fortunes  and 
their  characters  for  their  own  conduct.  Examples  of  men, 
who  have  bepn  ruined  by.  a  taste  for  play  should  be  pointed 
out  to  them ;  it  should  further  be  observed,  that  a  gentleman  of 
monied  or  of  landed  property  runs  the  chance  of  losing  only 
his  fortune ;  but  an  officer,  by  gambling,  may  lose  not  only 
his  fortune,  but  his  honour.  This  subject  has  been  dwelt  upon 
particularly  in  speaking  both  of  the  private  and  public  educa- 
tion of  nriUtary  men,  because  gaming  is  the  common  vice  of 
soldiers.  They  see  how  much  chance  seems  to  govern  mili- 
tary success ;  they  look  forward  with  less  certainty  than  others 
to  remote  enjoyments ;  the  present  moment  is  of  more  value 
in  the  midst  of  danger  than  it  is  in  security,  and  to  fill  it  with 
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the  greatest  possible  portion  of  enjoyment,  is  the  general  wish ; 
besides,  in  many  situations,  young  inexperienced  and  illiterate 
officers  have  scarcely  any  other  means  of  amusement  than 
gambling.  The  course  of  their  lives  runs  successively  fix>m 
tiresome  rest  to  eager  activity ;  they  are  used  to  strong  sti- 
mulus, and  when  they  are  not  in  active  service  play  sup- 
plies the  readiest  succedaneum  for  higher  objects  of  inter^ 
esting  pursuit.  The  early  habit  of  thinking  it  disgraceful  and 
dangerous  to  game  will  be  the  best  preservative;  and  the 
opinion  of  a  young  man's  companions  will  have  more  weight 
with  him  than  the  precepts  of  masters.  It  is  by  means  of 
their  influence  over  public  opinion^  that  the  legislators  of  little, 
as  well  as  of  great  commonwealths,  must  form  the  morals 
and  manners.  Public  education  commands  the  great  powers 
of  emulation  and  sympathy :  by  these  what  a  number  of  vir- 
tues may  be  encouraged !  In  military  academies  the  young 
men  of  irreproachable  conduct,  and  c^  superior  industry  and 
talents,  should  be  invested  with  the  honorary  charge  of  in- 
structing others.  This  will  teach  subordination,  and  inspire 
ambition.  Those  who  command  should  be  responsible  for 
those  under  their  care,  and  for  all  their  own  orders.  By  these 
means  young  men  may  early  be  initiated  both  in  the  arts  of 
command,  and  in  the  habits  of  obedience,  as  the  Persian  youths 
in  the  Cyropaedia  were  taught  the  principles  of  justice,  by 
being  constituted  judges  of  each  other,  and  by  being  sul^ect 
to  have  their  judgments  revised.  Masters,  however,  must 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  these  little  ccmimanders,  lest  they 
should  become  tyrants. 

The  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  military  school  should 
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never  be  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  Honour  should  be  the  great 
reward ;  and  disgrace,  or  the  fear  of  disgrace,  the  only  punish- 
ment. In  a  conunercial  nation  like  this,  it  is  peculiarly  ne- 
cessary to  guard  against  that  mercenary  spirit,  which  is  in- 
compatible with  the  generous  martial  character.  When  every 
thing  is  reduced  to  a  monied  rate,  honorary  distinctions  lose 
their  value  and  power  over  the  human  mind;  and,  instead  of 
noble  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  freedom,  a  calcu- 
lating, selfish  temper  prevails.  The  people  are  debased  and 
enslaved;  mercenary  troops  fight  their  battles  without  the 
ardour  of  freemen,  and  at  last  a  nation,  incapable  of  defend- 
ing even  its  darling  wealth,  falls  an  easy  and  inevitable  prey 
to  the  bold  invader.  To  prevent.such  a  catastrophe,  a  com- 
mercial country  should  take  every  possible  means  of  inspiring 
the  youth,  who  are  to  form  their  armies  and  navies,  with  a 
love  of  honour.  The  human  mind  seeks  only  for  distinc- 
tion ;  and  if  a  sprig  of  parsley  or  an  oak  leaf  be  a  distinc- 
tion confiraied  in  value  by  public  opinion,  it  will  create 
emulation  more  powerfully  than  any  sensual  or  mercenary 
reward.  Courage  should  be  exalted  and  rendered  perma- 
nent, by  connecting  it  with  every  generous  and  virtuous  sen- 
timent. As  a  foreign  writer,  in  contrasting  the  characters 
of  Boufflers  and  Vicars,  observes,  "  Our  country  may  be 
"  saved  by  courage,  but  it  musi:  be  supported  by  virtue.'' 
Every  means,  consistent  with  the  institutions  and  general  dis- 
cipUne  of  an  academy,  should  be  taken  to  inspire  boys  with 
this  honourable  enthusiasm.  The  heroic  actions  of  the  sol- 
diers and  seamen ;  every  instance  of  bravery  and  virtue  in 
any  rank  of  life,  should  be  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  youth. 
They  should  celebrate  great  victories,  and  commemorate,  by 
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festivals,  those  days  which  our  national  heroes  have  rendered 
glorious  to  their  country. 

As  to  studies  which  should  be  pursued  in  military  semi- 
naries, what  has  been  suggested  in  the  preceding  chapter  need 
not  be  repeated.  The  advantage  of  learning  to  draw  plans, 
and  to  sketch  military  views  of  a  country,  is  also  obvious.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  upon  the  necessity  of  acquiring  a 
general  knowledge  of  geography,  or  on  the  folly  of  loading 
the  memory  with  details  fit  only  for  a  Gazetteer,  or  a  road  book. 
On  thb  subject  nothing  can  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  by 
Sterne :  he  has,  with  a  happy  mixture  of  humour  and  sound 
sense,  pointed  out  what  general  knowledge  of  geography  is 
useful,  and  what  minute  details  are  absurd. 

**  As  for  geography.  Trim  (said  my  uncle  Toby),  'tis  of 
^'  absolute  use  to  a  soldier ;  he  must  be  acquainted  intimately 
"  with  every  country  and  its  boundaries,  where  his  profession 
"  carries  him ;  he  should  know  every  town  and  city,  and 
"  village  and  hamlet,  with  the  canals,  the  roads,  and  hollow 
"  ways  which  lead  up  to  them ;  there  is  not  a  river  or  rivulet 
"  he  passes.  Trim,  but  he  should  be  able  at  first  sight  to  tell 
"  thee  what  is  its  name ;  in  what  mountains  it  takes  its  rise, 
"  what  is  its  course,  how  far  ijt  is  navigable,  where  fordable, 
"  where  not ;  he  should  know  the  fertility  of  every  valley,  as 
"  well  as  the  hind  who  ploughs  it :  and  be  able  to  describe, 
"  or,  if  it  is  required,  to  give  thee  an  exact  map  of  all  the 
"  plains  and  defiles,  the  forts,  the;  acclivities,  the  woods,  and 
"  morasses,  through  and  by  which  his  army  is  to  march;  he 
should  know  their  produce,  their  plants,  their  minerals, 
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"  their  waters,  their  animals,  their  seasons,  their  climates,  their 
^^  heats  and  cold,  their  inhabitants,  their  customs,  their  lan- 
guage, their  policy,  and  even  their  religion. 


C( 


"  Is  it  else  to  be  conceived,  corporal  (continued  my 
uncle  Toby,  rising  up  in  his  sentry-box  as  he  began  to  warm 
in  this  part  of  his  discourse),  how  Marlborough  could  have 
marched  his  army  from  the  banks  of  the  Maes  to  Belburg ; 
from  Belburg  to  Kerpenord,  (here  the  corporal  could  sit 
no  longer) ;  fix>m  Kerpenord,  Trim,  to  Kalsaken ;  from  Kal- 
"  saken  to  Newdorf ;  from  Newdorf  to  Landenbourg ;  from 
^^  Landenbourg  to  Mildenheim ;  from  Mildenheim  to  Elchin- 
"  gen ;  from  Elchingen  to  Gingen;  from  Gingen  to  Balmer- 
"  chofien;  from  Balmerchoffen  to  Skellenbourg,  where  he 
"  broke  in  upon  the  enemy's  works,  forced  his  passage  over 
"  the  Danube ;  crossed  Hhe  Lechj  pushed  on  his  troops  into 
"  the  heart  of  the  empire,  marching  at  the  head  of  them 
"  through  Friburg,  Hokenwert,  and  Schonwell,  to  the  plains  of 
"  Blenheim  and  Hochstet.  Great  as  he  was,  corporal,  he 
^^  could  not  have  advanced  a  step,  or  made  one  single  day's 
"  march,  without  the  aid  of  geography/' 

It  would  be  impertinent  and  pedantic  to  attempt  here 
to  lay  down  a  course  of  study,  or  to  ^ve  a  list  of  books  neces- 
sary or  useful  in  military  academies.  These  are  well  known, 
and  there  can  be  no  danger,  that  technical  instruction  should 
be  omitted  in  the  several  branches  of  science,  which  it  is  the 
peculiar  business  of  certain  masters  and  professors  to  teach. 
In  fact,  there  is  more  danger  that  too  much  should  be  at« 
tempted  of  this  sort  than  too  little;  it  sometimes  happens,  that 
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the  more  masters  try  to  cram  into  the  head,  the  less  remains 
there ;  and  that  in  the  endeavour  to  impress  on  the  memory 
all  the  detail,  and  aU  the  formulas  of  arts  and  sciences,  the 
grand  and  simple  principles  are  taken  for  granted,  or  never 
clearly  understood.  Officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  have 
seen  service,  deplore  or  ridicule  the  useless  course  of  theo- 
retic preparatory  education,  which  is  sometimes  given  to  young 
soldiers  and  sailors.  A  distinguished  admiral  in  the  British  navy 
has  been  htiard  to  declare,  that  all  he  had  been  taught  of  naviga- 
tion before  he  went  to  sea  was  of  no  manner  of  use  to  him, 
but  on  the  contrary,  ji«f  so  much  out  of  fas  way  ;  for  that  when 
he  first  went  on  deck,  he  thought  he  knew  every  thing,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  he  could  be  convinced,  that  he  knew 
nothing.  In  the  same  spirit  a  celebrated  general  replied  to 
some  one,  who  asked  him  to  describe  the  nature  of  a  battle, — 
^^  Xf  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is  like,  I  am  sure  I  can  tell  you 
^^  what  it  is  not.     It  is  not  like  a  review/' 

The  folly  of  attempting  to  teach  naval  youths  practical 
navigation  at  academies,  is  deprecated  by  all  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  sea  service.  The  practice  is  totally  different 
from  the  theory  that  is  taught  at  schools,  and  the  knowledge 
even  that  the  pupils  possess  on  these  subjects  can  be  of  no 
service  to  them  when  they  first  go  to  sea ;  there  is  always  an 
interval  between  that  and  the  period  when  they  can  possibly 
want  it,  which  interval  would  be  fully  sufficient  for  the  ac- 
quisition with  those,  who  are  grounded  in  the  sciences  of  geo- 
metry and  trigonometry.  Many  a  Uttle  Jack  and  Paddy,  who 
knew  nothing  even  of  geometry  and  trigonometry,  and  who 
could  hardly  add  4  to  4,  have  been  known  to  work  a  day's 
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work,  after  being  eighteen  months  at  sea,  as  correctly  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  not  said  to  encourage  preceptor^  in  neglecting 
to  ground  their  pupils  well  in  trigonometry  and  geometry, 
but  to  show  how  the  pressure  of  necessity  forces  the  mind 
to  learn,  and  to  point  out  how  quickly  that  knowledge 
is  acquired,  for  which  there  is  immediate  demand  and  em- 
ployment. 

Instead  of  teaching  navigation  before  it  can  be  useful,  and 
in  circumstances  where  it  cannot  be  well  learned,  it  would  be 
wise  to  teach  those  parts  of  a  thorough  seaman's  knowledge, 
of  which  the  rudiments  may  be  effectually  and  permanently 
instilled  at  school.  It  is  astonishing  that  people  who  pass 
their  lives  in  a  ship  should  often  be  totally  ignorant  of  her 
construction,  and  of  the  most  common  names  of  her  parts  : 
yet  so  it  is.  A  large  bet  has  been  offered  by  a  seaman  on 
this  assertion,  that,  take  any  thirty  officers  in  the  navy,  pro- 
miscuously, out  of  the  4350  of  which  it  consists,  not  more  than 
one  should  know  the  names  of  the  parts  of  a  vessel.  Now  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  instruct  pupils  in  ship-building. 
This  must  be  taught  by  actual  work,  not  by  pulling  to  pieces 
and  rfeplacing  pretty  painted  models.  Let  the  boys,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  shipwright  master,  frame  and  erect 
a  ship  of  three  or  four  yards  long ;  let  them  saw  their  own 
timber,  and  forge  their  own  bolts  :  let  her  be  finished  secundum 
artemj  and  the  joyful  huzzas  of  the  little  workmen  would 
reward  the  successful  completion  of  the  vessel. 

When  the  taste  for  the  useful  parts  of  a  seaman's  know- 
ledge is  thus  acquired,  and  the  general  outlines  impressed  on 
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the  mind,  young  sailors  would  necessarily  improve  when 
living  on  board  a  ship,  and  when  on  shore  in  the  king's  dock- 
yards, where  they  would  recognise  their  former  models  on  a 
magnificent  scale. 

A  sailor's  education  need  not  be  separated  from  a  soldier's ; 
they  should  both  be  taught  at  the  same  schools  :  and  though 
the  soldier's  amusement  might  not  be  directed  to  making 
transoms  or  puttocks,  or  that  of  the  sailor  need  not  be  the 
making  of  horaworks  and  gorges,  yet  each  would  obtain  a 
general  and  useful  acquaintance  with  the  knowledge  of  both 
professions. 

It  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  the  observations 
that  have  here  been  made,  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  present 
modes  of  instruction  for  military  pupils,  are  made  to  depreciate 
military  academies ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  most  strenu- 
ously recommended,  as  the  only  certain  means  of  supplying 
pur  armies  and  navies  with  good  officers ;  but  it  is  wished  to 
enlarge  the  views  of  those  who  conduct  them,  and  to  point 
out,  that  it  is  possible  they  might  be  improved. 

How  fat  it  may  be  practicable  to  introduce  methods  of 
cultivating  the  inventive  faculty  among  a  number  of  pupils, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  by  private 
assistants  much  might  be  effected  to  stimulate  the  minds  of 
youth,  and  to.  induce  them  to  employ  their  own  powers  upon 
the  subjects,  in  which  they  are  instructed.  At  great  classical 
schools,  private  tuition  is  usually  superadded ;  why  may  not 
this  be  practised  in  military  academies  ."^ 
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Reading  the  lives  of  heroes  inflames  the  mind  with  ge- 
nerous emulation ;  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  military  invention^  should  be  particularly  pointed  out 
for  imitation.  For  instance,  when  a  boy  is  reading  the  Life 
of  Chabrias  in  Cornelius  Nepos,  he  should  be  led  to  ob- 
serve, that  for  even  a  slight  invention  in  the  art  of  war 
statues  were  erected  to  the  memory  of  this  general.  The 
statues  of  Chabrias  represent  him  kneeling  on  one  knee ;  these 
commemorate  a  victory  which  he  obtained,  by  having  taught 
his  soldiers  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  enemy  in  that 
posture.  With  a  similar  spirit  great  honours  were  paid  to 
Alexander  for  having  invented  silent  signals  for  decampment, 
instead  of  the  sound  of  trumpets  ^  Indeed,  invention  has 
always  been  the  characteristic  of  distinguished  commanders ; 
and  in  every  system  of  military  education,  it  should  be  sedu- 
lously encouraged. 

In  reading  history  the  attention  of  students  should  be 


«  Machiavel,  in  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  invention  to  a  great  general,  no- 
tices these  two  instances ;  but,  by  mistake,  he  attributes  both  to  Alexander. 

*'  No  man/'  says  Machiavel,  ^'  ever  made  a  figure  in  his  profession  without 
**  invention ;  if  invention  is  advantageous  in  other  arts,  in  the  art  of  war  it  confers 
"  peculiar  honour ;  and  every  invention,  however  trifling,  is  celebrated  by  an- 
'^  cient  writers.  For  instance,  Alexander  the  Great  is  praised  for  having 
**  made  the  signal  for  decamping  secretly,  by  putting  a  helmet  upon  a  lance 
'^  instead  of  sounding  a  trumpet :  and  also  for  having  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
^  receive  the  enemy  kneeling  on  the  left  knee,  that  they  might  bear  the  im- 
"  petuosity  of  attack  with  more  intrepidity ;  by  which  stratagem  having  ob- 
"  tained  a  victory,  all  the  statues,  that  were  afterwards  erected  to  him,  repre- 
"  sented  him  in  this  attitude,  as  a  tribute  of  public  applause." 

Machiavelli  Arte  della  Guerra,  page  319.     See  Appendix  for  the  original. 
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turned  to  such  parts  of  the  narrative  as  relate  to  their  future 
professions.  Instead  of  turning  the  attention  of  a  military 
student,  who  reads  the  life  of  Mahomet,  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  eera  called  the  Hegira,  point  out  to  him  the  re- 
source of  that  conqueror  when  he  lost  his  standard :  he  in- 
stantly cut  off  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  fixing  it  on  the  point 
of  a  spear,  rallied  his  men  round  this  new  ensign,  and  re- 
covered the  day. 

The  martial  stratagems  of  Polyeenus  (of  which  there  has 
been  a  late  translatioq)  may  be  recommended  to  the  more 
advanced  pupil :  as  style  is  not  the  object  in  such  9  work,  it 
may  safely  be  employed  where  the  original  cannot  be  un- 
derstood. 

It  is  observable,  that,  since  the  discovery  of  gunpowder, 
few  striking  inventions  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  war. 
The  works  at  Malta  and  at  Gibraltar  are  exceptions.  In  the 
American  war,  indeed,  a  singular  instance  of  ingenuity  was  dis- 
played by  general  Montgomery ;  he  threw  up  field  works  of 
snow,  which  froze  so  hard  in  one  night,  as  to  present  an  im- 
pregnable barrier  against  the  assailants. 

By  hearing  the  inventions  of  others  applauded,  youth  may 
be  excited  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  ingenuity ;  and  may  be 
inspired  with  the  hope  of  doing  something  new  and  great. 
When  a  number  of  young  engineers  are  thus  educated,  with 
the  desire  of  making  improvements  in-  their  profession,  the 
prejudice  against  novelty  will  be  dissipated,  and  with  it  that 
timidity,  which  prevents  men  of  talents  from  hazarding  their 
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professional  reputation  by  new  contrivances.  Mere  men  of 
business,  or  men  of  the  world,  who  frequently  obtain  the  direc- 
tion of  military  affairs,  inculcate  the  idea,  that  technical  know- 
ledge is  sufficient.  By  these  cunning  or  cowardly  arts,  even  the 
invention  of  gunpowder,  or  the  introduction  of  cannon,  might 
have  been  resisted  or  ridiculed.  How  difficult  it  is  to  introduce 
the  slightest  improvements  into  the  routine  of  the  naval  or  mili- 
tary service,  can  be  fully  known  only  to  those  by  whom  it  has 
been  attempted.  How  long  was  it  before  the  obvious  im- 
provement of  applying  locks  to  cannon  was  adopted  by  the 
British  navy !  It  is  the  absolute  daty  of  every  honest  man, 
and  every  real  patriot  who  is  employed  in  educating  the  rising 
generation  of  engineers,  and  of  naval  and  military  officers, 
to  counteract,  as  much  as  possible,  this  affected,  interested,  or 
mistaken  contempt  of  science  and  ingenuity.  It  is  their  duty, 
to  excite  British  youth  to  excel  in  arts  as  well  as  arms ;  in 
science  as  well  as  valour.  Preceptors  should  assert,  and  in 
the  most  energetic  manner  demonstrate  to  their  pupils,  the 
superiority  which  courage  derives  from  the  assistance  of  know- 
ledge and  of  a  cultivated  mind. 

The  soldier  who  cut  the  cords  of  the  enemy's  battering  en- 
gine \  showed  heroic  courage :  but  the  general,  who  foresaw 
the  panic  which  would  seize  his  army,  at  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
secured  a  victory  by  previously  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
appearance  which  was  to  happen. 

Instead  of  making  it  the  ultimatum  of  a  young  man's  am- 

'  Tacitus. 
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bition  to  know  what  is  taught  ia  the  schools,  instead  of  in- 
sisting upon  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  nothing  can  be 
learnt  but  what  is  contained  in  certain  books,  or  prescribed 
by  certain  regulations,  a  wise  preceptor  would  frankly  say, — 
"  So  far  have  we  gone,  but  no  farther.  Pass  beyond  us,  and 
"  we  shall  rejoice.  This  is  the  age  of  invention  in  the  art  of 
"  war,  as  in  all  other  arts  and  sciences.  Distinguish  yourself 
"  by  your  talents.  Mere  bravery  oan  be  had  for  a  shilling 
"  a  day.  The  diflference  between  a  common  soldier  and  a 
"  great  general  depends  on  the  different  cultivation  of  their 
"  understanding,  on  the  power  of  foreseeing  and  combining, 
"  or  of  applying  knowledge  in  the  moment  of  danger  and 
"  confusion." 

This  candid  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  not  only  the 
most  advantageous  to  pupils,  but  the  most  politic  for  precept- 
ors. It  has  been  a  reproach  against  academies  for  the  fine 
arts,  that  they  have  seldom  produced  great  artists ;  promising 
pupils  they  boast  of  in  abundance,  and  these  all  learn  a  tech- 
nical facility ;  they  do  according  to  rule  all  that  the  aca- 
demy can  teach ;  but  they  seldom  learn  to  exert  their  own 
faculties.  The  noble  daring  of  invention  is  fettered,  and 
genius  seldom  issues  from  their  schools.  It  is  surely  possi- 
ble, to  take  off  this  reproach  from  academies,  or  at  least  to 
prevent  its  being  attached  to  military  seminaries.  This  object 
has  not  been  thought  beneath  the  attention  of  royalty.  When 
the  military  academy  at  Berlin  was  first  established,  and  dur- 
ing that  period  when  it  produced  pupils  distinguished  for 
talents,  it  was  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  Frederick 
the  Great.     One  of  the  professors  of  this  academy  gives  the 
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following  account  of  the  king's  care  and  attention  to  the  pro- 
gress and  interests  of  the  pupils  : 

"  Whenever  the  king  came  to  Berlin,  he  sent  for  me,  and 
"  he  always  began  the  conversation  by  asking  how  his  aca- 
**  demy  went  on.  This  subject  he  usually  discussed  very 
"  seriously  and  in  detail.  I  was  obliged  to  name  all  the 
•*  scholars,  and  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  most  minute 
"  circumstances ;  he  desired  to  know  which  of  those  young 
"  people  made  the  greatest  progress,  who  applied  to  study 
"  with  most  ardour,  who  showed  symptoms  of  the  greatest 
"  ability  and  invention.  I  was  called  upon  to  describe  to 
"  him  the  sort  of  talents  and  understanding  that  appeared  in 
"  each  of  the  pupils.  All  this  was  not  in  the  king  a  vain  af- 
"  fectation,  or  a  false  show  of  zeal ;  he  paid  the  greatest  at- 
"  tention  to  the  accounts  I  gave  him  of  the  pupils  at  the 
"  military  academy.  And  I  have  observed,  that  he  took  care 
**  afterwards  to  advance  those  in  the  army,  of  whom  I  spoke 
"  the  most  advantageously*.'' 

However  grating  it  may  be  to  the  English  ear,  and  how- 
ever unpopular  from  an  English  writer,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  real  patriot,  to  profit  even  by  the 
example  of  successful  enemies.  It  must  be  the  wish  of  hu- 
mane and  philosophic  minds,  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace 
rather  than  those  of  war ;  but  this  is  not  always  left  to  the 
choice  either  of  individuals  or  of  states.  Since  England  has 
a  military  nation,  a  nation  military  en  masse  to  contend  with, 

■  Thiebault  Souvenirs  de  Frederic  le  Grand.    See  Appendix  for  the  originaL 
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she  must  herself  become  military,  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  for 
self-preservation  and  independence.  She  must  keep  pace 
with  her  active,  ingenious,  and  enthusiastic  adversaries,  in  all 
their  improvements  in  the  art  of  war;  and  more  especially  in 
military  education. 

Whoever  will  or  can  look  with  an  unprejudiced  eye  into 
the  works  lately  published  by  French  professors  %  and  men  of 
science,  on  public  instruction,  must  perceive,  that  the  French 
are  intent  upon  forining  their  youth  to  excel  in  military  life. 
To  this  point  all  the  eiforts  of  that  nation  are  directed.  To 
use  one  of  their  own  figurative  expressions,  they  have  enlisted 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  under  the  banners  of  war.  What  is 
more  alarming  than  any  thing  which  they  have  already  done, 
they  seem  continually  intent  upon  doing  more.  Supposing 
that  our  rivals  were  at  this  instant  far  behind  us  in  acquire- 
ments and  knowledge,  yet  the  single  circumstance  of  their 
being  ardent  to  advance  should  make  us  consider  them  as 
dangerous  antagonists ;  should  alarm  our  prudence,  and  rouse 
our  emulation. 

Of  TEcolc  Poly  technique",  the  school  in  which  the  engi- 


*  M.  de  Prony,  la  Croix,  la  Grange,  Andreossi,  &c.  The  Memoirs  of  les 
Ecoles  Normales,  and  Memoirs  of  tlie  French  Institute. 

■  The  following  is  a  note,  which  one  of  the  French  directors  gave  to  the 
author  in  the  year  1 S03,  when  he  visited  L'Ecole  Poly  technique : 

^'  From  the  commencement  of  the  institution  to  the  present  time,  that  is  to 
*^  say,  in  the  course  of  nine  years,  about  1300  pupils  have  been  admitted, 
^'  without  counting  about  a  hundred  supemwmerarieSy  who  have  been  al- 
'^  lowed  to  have  the  advantage  of  being  present  at  the  lessons  of  the  school : 
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neers  of  France,  and  the  youth  destined  for  military  and  naval 
profisssions  are  educated,  the  publick  has  had  such  full  ao* 
counts,  that  it  would  be  needless  to  repeat  the  detail.  But 
it  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that,  independently  of  all  that  is 
taught  in  that  .institution,  parents  are  anxious  that  their  sons 
should  obtain  admittance  into  the  academy,  because  every 
member  of  it,  who  does  not  forfeit  his  place  by  ill  conduct,  is 
certain  to  be  employed  and  to  be  brought  forward  on  his 
entrance  into  life.  But  admittance  into  TEcole  Polytechr 
nique  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  favour,  not  even  by  the  highest 
interest  or  reconunendations.  It  is  to  be  obtained  by  merit 
alone.  The  members,  are  selected  from  the  provincial  and 
preparatory  schools,  where  the  pupils  undergo  yearly  a  strict 
examination.  The  competition  is  great  and  public ;  and  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  any  youth  should  obtain  the  wished- 
for  entrance  into  TEcole  Polytechnique  without  superior 
diligence,  talents,  and  knowledge. 

A  similar  establishment  might,  without  great  expense,  be 
created  in  this  country.  One  great  central  college  might  be 
patronized  by  government;  entrance  into  which  should  be 

*^  but  this  is  a  favour,  which  cannot  now  be  obtained  without  great  difficulty. 
"  Of  the  1300  regular  pupils,  above  two  thirds  have  been  employed  in  the 
^^  different  public  services  for  which  this  school  prepares  them  ;  that  is  to  say, 
'^  the  military  service,  civil  and  military,  naval  and  geographical  engineer* 
*^  ing,  ship'building,  and  surveying  of  tnines.  The  rest  of  the  pupils  have 
'^  become  public  professors,  artists,  or  master-manufacturers,  or  merchants. 
^'  Others,  the  sons  of  persons  of  independent  fortunes,  live  as  private  gentle* 
"  men,  and  continue  to  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  bosom  of  their 
*'  families.  About  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  are  ad- 
**  jnitted  into  the  school  every  year.*' 

Z2 
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procured  by  nothing  but  merit  ascertained  by  public  exami- 
nations in  all  the  schools  in  the  kingdom.  At  these  exami* 
nations,  all  candidates  voluntarily  presenting  themselves, 
wherever  or  however  educated,  should  be  admitted  to  stand 
the  trial.  How  many  able  candidates  would  spring  up  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  understood  that  government  would  em- 
ploy and  provide  for  those  who  should  gain  admittance  into 
the  central  college!  How  soon  would  the  rays  of  national 
talent  be  concentrated  upon  military  science ! 

Six  years'  actual  service  is  requisite  to  obtain  a  lieutenant's 
commission  in  the  navy,  except  in  the  case  of  being  educated 
at  the  Portsmouth  naval  college,  which  shortens  the  proba- 
tionary period  to  four  years.  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  to 
the  nation  to  allow,  that  the  having  been  properly  educated  at 
any  other  school  should  entitle  youth  to  the  same  exemptions? 
The  propriety  of  the  education  might  be  ascertained  by  a 
rigorous  examination,  suppose  by  the  masters  of  Portsmouth 
college,  and  by  some  sea  captain,  who  has  been  in  actual 
service.  The  duration  of  service  should  not  be  curtailed  two 
years  for  every  one  who  answered  passably,  but  should  be 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  merits  of  each  candidate.  What 
a  powerful  incentive  this  would  be  to  parents  to  bestow  pains 
on  the  education  of  their  children !  what  a  strong  motive  to 
young  men  to  exert  themselves !  No  other  reward  that  could 
be  held  out  would  come  so  home  to  their  breasts.  Similar 
examinations  and  encouragements,  and  a  similar  probationary 
mode  of  education,  might  be  adopted  for  the  army.  Admit- 
tance into  Woolwich  academy,  for  instance,  should  not  be 
obtained  by  favour,  but  should  be  the  reward  of  merit  in  the 
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pupils ;  they  should  undergo  strict  and  impartial  examination 
before  they  obtain  this  chance  of  a  provision  for  life.  After 
their  admittance,  their  promotion  should  also  be  the  reward  of 
their  own  merit  This  system  ought  to  be  impartially  pur- 
sued, without  regard  to  any  recommendations  from  rank  or 
fortune ;  without  adverting  to  parhamentary  interest  or  any 
species  of  influence,  talents  and  merit  should  be  invariably 
rewarded  by  promotion. 

A  circumstance,  which  contributes  much  to  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  in  TEcole  Poly  technique,  is  the  clear  perception  they 
have,  that  they  are  taught  nothing  but  what  will  be  indispens- 
ably necessary  to  their  progress  in  life,  or  immediately  useful 
lo  them  when  they  leave  the  academy  to  enter  upon  their  mi- 
litary career.  This  should  be  particularly  attended  to  in  our 
academies. 

In  some  nvlitary  academies  the  species  of  drawing  which 
the  pupils  are  taught  has  no  relation  to  their  future  profession. 
To  have  learned  in  one  year  (the  time  which  they  usually  re- 
main at  an  academy)  to  draw  a  foot  or  a  hand,  an  eye  or 
the  convolution  of  an  ear,  cannot  surely  contribute  much  to 
forward  a  military  youth  in  the  art  of  taking  sketches  of 
countries,  or  of  drawing  plans  of  fortifications. 

Even  young  people  who  have  the  quickest  capacities, 
and  the  most  eager  desire  for  knowledge,  are  discouraged 
and  disgusted  if  they  perceive,  that  what  they  have  acquired 
is  of  no  immediate  practical  application.  The  mother  of  the 
profligate  but  able  Regent  of  France  reproached  him  when 
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a  youth  with  growing  tired  of  all  that  he  had  learned,  even 
though  he  had  learned  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  showed  at 
first  the  greatest  eagerness  for  knowledge.  He  replied — "  Ma- 
"  dam,  I  love  to  know  every  thing ;  but  when  I  have  learnt  all 
"  these  things,  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them  :  I  find 
"  these  sciences  are  of  no  use  to  me  in  society ;  when  I  have 
"  got  so  far,  I  can  go  no  farther ;  I  cannot  use  them ;  I  grow 
"  tired ;  and  I  forget  them/' 

Both  men  and  boys  forget  and  grow  tired  of  knowledge, 
of  which  they  do  not  feel  the  use.  Yet  unfortunately,  it  hap- 
pens too  often  that  preceptors,  instead  of  considering  what  will 
be  useful  to  their  pupils  to  learn,  think  themselves  bound  in 
honour,  or  in  duty,  to  teach  all  that  is  known  by  learned  men. 
To  exercise  the  judgment  and  invention,  and  to  afford  young 
people  opportunities  of  applying  whatever  knowledge  they 
acquire,  should  be  the  continual  endeavour  of  those  who  un- 
dertake the  cultivation  of  their  minds.  Half  the  knowledge, 
with  twice  the  power  of  applying  it,  is  better  than  twice  the 
knowledge  with  half  the  power  of  applying  it.  The  common 
newspapers  of  the  day,  the  topics  of  general  conversation,  the 
passing  circumstances  of  public  affairs,  afford  ingenious  and 
judicious  preceptors  constant  and  interesting  occasions  of 
exercising  the  faculties  of  their  pupils  in  various  ways  and  in 
different  degrees.  Even  boys  of  capacities  the  least  im- 
proved, and  who  are  the  most  deficient  in  information,  can 
surely  follow  on  the  map  the  progress  of  armies  actually  in 
the  field;  and  the  interest  they  take  in  this  exercise  will 
teach  them  more  of  geography,  than  they  could  learn  with  ten 
times  the  labour  without  the  same  nciotive.     Pupils  of  more 
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advanced  years,  of  greater  capacities,  and  more  knowledge, 
will  not  be  content  with  merely  tracing  the  route  of  the  gene- 
rals ;  they  will  be  glad  to  be  called  upon  to  judge  of  the  mili- 
tary operations,  and  of  the  means  of  supplying  large  armies  in 
the  field,  and  the  precautions  necessary  to  secure  a  retreat. 
The  various  and  contradictory  reports  in  different  newspapers, 
from  which  Haller  used  to  say,  that  he  made  for  himself  a  poli- 
tical algebra,  will  afford  an  exercise  for  the  judgment;  mistakes 
may  bexontinually  rectified  by  experience,  and  just  opinions 
confirmed  by  events.  The  lively  interest  which  is  taken  in 
present  affairs  awakens  the  energy  of  the  mind ;  and  young 
people  listen  and  think  on  these  subjects  with  an  eagerness  of 
attention  very  different  from  the  drowsy  application  which  they 
give,  or  seem  to  give,  to  abstract  questions,  or  abstmse  books. 
Those  who  have  the  most  forward  and  enlarged  understand- 
ings may  be  excited  to  exercise  them  upon  the  more  difficult 
questions,  that  are  interesting  to  their  own  profession.  The 
trials  of  military  men,  the  verdicts  of  courts  martial,  and  their 
minutes,  may  at  once  exercise  the  judgment,  and  teach  useful 
practical  knowledge. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  this  attention  to  the  actual  state 
of  military  and  political  affairs  might  produce  inconveniences,' 
by  raising  party  spirit  and  disputes ;  but  a  Httle  prudence 
may  prevent  this,  and  the  very  danger  may  be  turned  to  ad- 
vantage :  command  of  temper,  and  that  art  of  living  well  with 
companions,  who  are  of  opposite  opinions  in  party  matters, 
an  art  so  necessary  to  the  happiness,  indeed  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  an  officer,  may  be  learned  in  the  academy  before 
young  men  go  into  the  world.     Education  would  be  perfect, 
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if  it  could  be  extended  to  every  possible  variety  of  circum- 
stances;  therefore  the  greater  number  it  comprehends,  the 
more  generally  useful  it  becomes. 

Unfortunately,  the  precise  circumstances  in  which  a  soldier 
may  be  placed,  and  the  accidents  to  which  he  may  be  subject, 
cannot  be  foreseen  ;  nor  can  the  part  that  he  is  to  act  in  life 
be  entirely  rehearsed:  but  the  general  principles  on  which 
others  have  acted,  and  by  which  he  may  hope  to  succeed,  can 
be  established.  Every  thing,  that  prepares  him  for  the  suc- 
cessful exercise  of  his  faculties  in  any  species  of  danger,  is 
highly  advantageous.  Longinus  advises  those  who  would 
write  sublimely,  to  suppose  what  the  greatest  poets  of  anti- 
quity would  have  thought,  and  how  they  would  have  ex- 
pressed their  thoughts,  on  the  same  subject.  In  studying  the 
moral  subUme,  young  soldiers  should  imagine,  how  the  greatest 
heroes  would  have  acted  in  given  circumstances.  This  species 
of  exercise  is  not  liable  to  the  danger  of  exciting  party-feuds; 
for  circumstances  may  be  stated,  and  cases  put,  which  have  no 
reference  to  any  dangerous  questions. 

Many  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  Caesar's  Commentaries,  &c. 
would  afford  lessons  of  this  kind  in  abundance.  Ijet  a  pupil 
be  asked,  what  he  would  have  done,  if  he  had  been  placed  in 
the  situation  of  such  and  such  a  general.^  "  Given  such  and 
"  such  circumstances,  how  would  you  act?''  And  when  he 
has  answered,  let  him  hear,  or  read,  in  history,  how  the  affair 
was  really  decided ;  and  what  were  the  consequences  of  the 
decision.  Modern  history  will  supply  still  more  interesting 
topics  than  can  be  found  in  ancient  history.   For  instance,  ask. 
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whether  in  general  Braddock's  situation  in  the  American  war, 
he  would  have  persisted  in  adhering  to  European  tactics  in 
fighting  with  the  Indians?  Or  ask,  how,  in  Adair's'  circum- 
stances, in  the  war  with  the  Maroons  in  Jamaica,  a  command- 
ing officer  should  have  managed  ?  The  contrast  of  Adair's  con- 
duct and  Braddock's  might  afford  an  excellent  lesson  on  the 
utility  of  riot  being  bigoted  to  any  modes  of  warfare,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  adapting  hew  means  to  new  circumstances.  These 
instances  are  cited,  because  they  are  quite  unconnected,  with 
all  present  parties.  Thus  refer  to  what  has  actually  hap- 
pened, to  estabUsh  principles  for  future  conduct,  and  give  the 
pupil  at  once  the  advantage  of  his  own  invention,  and  of  the 
experience  of  other  men.  A  review  may  be  utterly  unlike  a 
battle ;  but  one  battle  will  probably  resemble  another  in  some 
of  its  essential  circumstances :  similar  principles,  and  similar 
quickness  of  decision,  usually  decide  the  fate  of  war,  even  in 
situations  the  most  different.  There  are  men,  who  cannot 
exert  their  faculties  without  the  stimulus  of  real  action ;  these 
are  inert  and  stupid,  when  they  are  called  upon  ta  imagine, 
instead  of  being  made  to  feel :  of  course,  in  their  own  justifica- 
tion, they^ex^claim  against  the  inutility  of  ideal  dilemmas. 

Others  have  such  a  strong  imagination,  and  such  voluntary 
power  of  exerting  it,  without  the  motive  of  extemal  circum- 
stances, that  they  display  their  abilities  fully  when  cool,  and 
in  council,  and  consequently  are  fond  of  creating  difficulties^ 
over  which  they  are  certain  to  triumph.  Some  great  generals 
have  practised  this  method  of  inventing  expedients;  qthers 

'  Dallas*s  History  of  .the  Masoons. 
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have  ridiculed  it  as  a  practice  altogether  fallacious  and 
absurd.  Men  who  are  accustomed  to  put  their  reasonings  into 
words,  and  to  observe  the  steps  by  which  their  minds  arrive  at 
certain  conclusions,  usually  approve  of  this  method.  It  is  re- 
probated on  the  contrary  by  those  who  have  not  that  power, 
or  that  habit,  who  do  not  maxk  the  means  by  which  they  form 
their  judgments,  but  who  decide  well  by  that  rapid  kind  of 
reasoning,  fashionably  called  iaci^  in  which  the  steps  are  un- 
observed, and  the  conclusion  only  noticed.  Two  illustrious 
examples  of  these  characters  may  be  pointed  out  in  Frederick 
the  Or^t,  and  in  his  celel^uted  general  2iethen. 

^*  My  dear  general,'^  said  the  king  to  him,  ^  imagine  your* 
^  self  here,  in  this  position,  with  thirty  thousand  men.  Sup- 
^^  pose  that  your  right  wing  ends  at  this  point,  and  your  left 
"  wing  at  this  other  point ;  that  the  enemy,  who  are  forty 
^*  thousand  strong,  are  c&anng  to  attack  you,  and  that  you 
^  see  them  marching  at  a  cert^n  distance,  and  in  a  cer* 
**  tain  order ;  now  tell  me,  what  would  you  do  in  th»  case  ?'* 
— "  Sire,  I  do  not  know;  I  never  could  form  ideas  upon 
"  abstract  problems  j.  I  never  could  J)erform  o^rations  in 
"  my  head.  I  must  see  the  things  themselves;  then  the 
**  facts  strike,  and  inspire  jne;  then  I  feel  what  I  ought 
**  to  do,  and  I  do  it.  Without  the  reality,  1  never  can  see 
*^  any  thing.  I  am  fit  only  for  action.  I  sbouki  be  good 
**  for  nothing,  if  it  were  my  sole  duty  to  form  pupils."—"  But 
•♦  can't  you  represent  to  yiotiirself  two  armies  in  the  positions 
**  I  have  just  descriJbed  ?''— «  No,  Sire;  I  always  feel  that  the 
"  reality  would  offer  some  details,  some  particulars,  that  my 
imagination  has  omitted:   and  these  very  details,  these 
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*^  particulars^  are  probably  what  would  guide  my  deter^ 
**  minations  ?'^ 

As  the  king  never  could  obtain  any  other  answer  from 
him,  he  soon  ceased  to  consult  him. 

Ziethen  was  a  great  and  successful  general,  without  the 
habits,  which  Frederick  had  acqwred^  of  foreseeing  situations, 
inventing  expedients,  and  pfeestabUshing  rules  of  conduct. 
Frederick,  however,  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  man  of  the 
two,  and  he  happily  possessed  the  useful  powers  both  of  think*' 
ing  at  leisure,  and  of  deciding  in  tumult  and  danger.  Of 
these  qualities,  the  power  of  judging  in  the  moment  of 
action  is  most  valuable;  but  this  ftculty  may  certainly  be 
acquired  without  preventing  the  acquisition  of  the  other, 
and  the  mind  may  be  prepared  for  it  by  previous  discipUne. 

*  Presence  of  mind  depends  on  the  power  of  withdrawing 
the  attention  ^m  the  associated  sensations,  and  ideas  of  fear^ 
which  are  naturally  connected  with  danger,  and  of  turning  the 
thoughts  from  images  of  blood,  wounds,  defeat,  disgrace,  and  ^ 
death,  to  the  view  of  the  means  by  which -safety  suod  victory 
may  be  assured.  Experience  of  escape  in  past  dangers^  and 
of  success  from  personal  or  mental  exertions  in  former  trials, 
tends  much  to  increase  and  fortify  self-possession,  because  the 
associations  of  hope,  which  are  raised  by  these  recollections, 
counteract  or  counterbal^ice  those  of  fear.  Though  the  con^ 
fidence  and  self-possession,  which  result  from  the  experience  of 

*  Practical  Education. 
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escape,  can  be  felt  only  by  those  who  have  been  in  real  danger, 
yet  the  general  power  of  abstractmg  attention  from  surround- 
ing objects,  from  noise  and  tumult,  may  be  acquired  before  a 
man  sees  actual  service ;  and  he  will  find  it  then  much  easier 
to  practise  this  useful  abstraction  in  battle,  than  if  he  had  been 
always  accustomed  to  think  and  decide  only  in  silence  and 
tranquillity.  An  officer  of  great  abilities  or  great  military 
knowledge,  who  has  never  seen  a  battle,  will  not  probably 
have  the  full  command  of  his  intellectual  powers  the  first  time 
he  is  in  an  engagement.  It  is  said,  that  even  Frederick  the 
Great  was  not  himself  ihe  first  time  he  was  on  a  field  of  battle. 
Many  naval  and  military  officers,  whose  courage  and  talents 
are  indisputable,  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  novelty  of 
situation  was  not  favourable  towards  their  mental  exertions ; 
they  will  testify,  that  self-possession  and  presence  of  mind 
depend  in  some  degree  upon  practice.  But  with  the  same 
practice,  what  an  amazing  difference  there  appears  between 
individuals  in  similar  circumstances !  When  once  a  man  of 
knowledge  and  talents  becomes  familiar  with  danger,  his 
whole  superiority  bursts  forth.  Young  men  should  be  suffi- 
ciently warned,  that  in  new  circumstances  they  will  not  per- 
haps be  able  to  make  any  practical  advantage  of  theoretic 
knowledge ;  but  they  should  have  it  still  more  strongly  im- 
pressed on  their  belief,  that,  if  they  have  patience  and  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  they  will,  after  a  httle  practice,  enjoy  the 
full  use  and  advantage  of  their  previous  acquirements.  It 
should  be  frequently  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  their  studies, 
that  no  two  cases  can  probably  occur  in  real  life  precisely 
similar^  and  that  much  must  always  be  left  to  the  quickness 
of  eye  in  perceiving  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  and  to 
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rapidity  of  thought  in  combining  them.  General  Ziethen  was 
perfectly  right  in  his  feelings  that,  the  reaUty  would  always 
offer  some  little  circumstances  diflferent  from  what  the  king 
besought  him  to  imagine  in  the  proposed  problem,  and  that 
by  these  circumstances  his  manner  of  acting  should  be  de- 
termined. This  feelingj  however,  need  not  have  disinclined 
the  general  from  considering  the  question  on  paper ;  for  the 
exercise  of  his  understanding  in  one  set  of  circumstances 
would  not  prevent  his  using  it  in  another  situation :  on  the 
contrary,  his  faculties  would  have  been  strengthened  by  use, 
and  his  presence  of  mind  could  not  have  been  diminished  by 
increasing  his  confidence  in  his  own  understanding,  that  power 
on  which  a  man  is  ultimately  to  depend  in  all  difficulties. 


Philopoemen,''  says  Plutarch,  "  was  a  man  eminent  for 
his  sagacity  and  experience  in  choosing  ground,  and  in 
"  leading  armies  ;  to  which  he  formed  his  mind  by  perpetoal 
"  meditation,  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war.  When  in  any 
'^  occasional  journey  he  came  to  a  strait  or  difficult  passage,  if 
"  he  was  alone,  he  considered  with  himself,  and  if  he  was  in 
"  company,  he  asked  his  friends,  what  it  would  be  best  to  do, 
"  if  in  this  place  they  had  found  an  enemy,  either  in  the  front 
"  or  in  the  rear,  on  the  one  side,  or  on  the  other.  *  It  might 
"  *  happen,'  says  he,  *  that  the  enemy  to  be  opposed  might 
*^  ^  come  on,  drawn  up  in  regular  lines,  or  in  a  tumultuous 
"  *  body,  formed  only  by  the  nature  of  the  place.'  He  then 
*^  considered  a  little  what  ground  he  should  take  ;  what  num- 
"  ber  of  soldiers  he  should  use,  and  what  arms  he  should  give 
^^  them ;  where  he  should  lodge  his  carriages,  his  baggage,  and 
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"  the  defenceless  followers  of  hb  camp  ;  how  many  guards, 
^^  and  of  what  kind,  he  should  send  to  defend  them ;  and 
"  whether  it  would  be  better  to  press  forward  along  the  pass, 
V  or  recover  by  retreat  his  former  station :  he  would  consider 
^^  likewise  where  his  camp  could  most  commodiously  be 
*^  formed ;  how  much  ground  he  should  enclose  within  his 
"  trenches ;  where  he  should  have  the  convenience  of  water, 
and  where  he  might  find  plenty  of  wood  and  forage ;  and 
when  he  should  break  up  his  camp  on  the  following  day, 
through  what  road  he  could  most  safely  pass,  and  in  what 
form  he  should  dispose  his  troops.  With  such  thoughts 
*^  and  disquisitions  he  had  from  his  early  years  so  exercised 
^^  his  mind,  that  on  these  occasions  nothing  could  happen, 
^^  which  he  had  not  been  already  accustomed  to  consider^/' 

Those  who  begin  with  a  prudent  exercise  of  their  judg- 
ment, increase  in  confidence  in  themselves  as  they  advance  in 
life.  It  has  been  observed,  that  marshal  Turenne  displayed 
every  campaign,  as  he  grew  older,  more  boldness  in  his  mili- 
tary enterprises.  On  the  other  hand,  the  habit  of  exercising 
the  judgment  is  the  best  preservative  against  that  temerity, 
which  is  often  produced  by  accidental  good  fortune.  Those 
who  are  conscious,  that  their  success  has  arisen  chiefly  from 
their  own  prudence,  continue  to  be  prudent  to  secure  their 
fame.  It  is  said,  that  ten  years  of  uninterrupted  and  almost 
unparallelled  success  never  betrayed  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
into  a  single  rash  action. 

y  We  find,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  quoted  this  rery  passage  in  his 
Discounes  on  Painting.  - 
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Comparatively  speaking,  few  of  the  many  young  men 
brought  up  to  the  military  profession,  attain  to  the  command 
of  armies,  and  therefore  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  expatiate 
upon  the  means  of  forming  the  character  of  a  great  general ; 
but  in  this  free  country,  every  man  has  a  possibility  of  rising  to 
the  first  rank  in  his  profession:  therefore  when  a  preceptor 
perceives  among  his  pupils  any  of  superior  talents,  applica- 
tion, or  energy,  he  should  distinguish  them  not  by  that  species 
of  favour,  which,  as  it  creates  jealousy,  is  in  fact  an  injury, 
but  by  cultivating  their  minds  most  carefully.  Young  men 
of  abilitid^  have  usually  more  ambition  than  others.  This 
ambition  should  be  directed  to  the  highest  objects ;  and  when 
their  ardent  imaginations  are  exalted  with  the  idea  of  rising 
to  eminence^  the  laborious,  gradual  means^  by  which  alone 
they  can  attain  their  wishes,  should  be  brought  fully  to  their 
view,  and  they  should  be  accurately  informed  what  qualifica* 
tions  are  necessary  in  every  step  of  their  ascent.  This  mode 
of  alternately  exciting  ambition  itnd  industry,  of  raising 
the  imagination  to  the  view  of  all  the  possibilities  of  success, 
and  of  calling  upon  the  judgment  to  estimate  all  the  probabi- 
lities of  failure,  will  form  the  character  and  the  understanding. 
The  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  lionours  of  high  command, 
should  be  painted  out  Young  soldiers  must  learn,  that  ab- 
solute obedience  to  their  superiors  in  the  army  is  their  first  and 
indispensable  duty :  their  opinion  of  their  own  information,  or 
ingenuity^  must  never  interfere  with  the  strictness  of  military 
discipline.  They  must  obey  before  they  can  command.  What 
they  are  obliged  to  do  by  their  situation,  they  shonW  be  con- 
vinced^ that  it  is  their  best  policy  16  do  in  the  manner,  that 
may  make  them  most  agreeable  to  their  superiors.    This  sub- 
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ject  preceptors  may  find  practicably  illustrated  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  Henry  de  Campion;  an  officer  who,  with  great 
military  talents,  zeal  for  his  profession,  and  almost  every 
good  quality,  was  disappointed  in  all  his  hopes,  in  his  ardent 
ambition :  and  he  attributes  his  failures  and  mortifications  to 
the  single  fault  of  want  of  due  deference  to  his  superiors  in 
age  and  station.  It  should  be  pointed  out  to  youth,  that 
only  weak  and  little  minds  imagine  that  submission  to  just 
authority  is  alUed  to  servility,  or  want  of  spirit.  The  per- 
fection of  conduct,  as  it  has  been  said,  is  to  know  and  main- 
tain our  own  rights,  and  to  acknowledge  and  respect  the 
rights  of  others.  By  proper  deference,  and  by  alacrity  in 
the  service,  a  young  solder  will  recommend  himself  at  once 
to  the  esteem  and  favour  of  his  commanding  ofiicers;  and 
this  will  be  the  first  and  surest  step  toward  his  advance- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  a  captious,  self-sufficient  temper  will 
create  enemies  among  his  superiors,  who  may  retard  his  pro- 
gress, and  prevent  his  ever  having  an  opportunity  of  employ- 
ing advantageously,  for  himself  or  his  country,  those  abilities, 
which  he  perhaps  displayed  prematurely  and  in  an  offensive 
manner.  It  is  of  consequence,  therefore,  that  before  he  leaves 
the  academy,  he  should  have  formed  just  ideas  of  what  his 
conduct  in  these  respects  ought  to  be ;  he  should  be  taught  to 
fix  in  his  own  mind  the  boundaries  between  what  is  mean  and 
what  is  honourable ;  and  he  should  not  wait  till  he  goes  into 
the  world,  to  have  his  conduct  decided  for  him,  by  the  acci- 
dental notions  of  those,  who  may  chance  to  be  his  compa- 
nions ;  by  men,  who  probably  have  not  been  so  well  educated 
as  himself,  who  have  no  means  of  obtaining  accurate  inform- 
ation, who  have  never  even  reasoned  for  themselves,  but  repeat 
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whatever  opinions  happen  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  moment 
Young  men,  upon  their  first  entrance  into  the  bustle  of  life, 
are  often  conscious  of  shameful  ignorance,  and  hence  are  dis- 
posed to  form  an  exalted  opinion  of  those,  who  are  their  su- 
periors in  knowledge  of  the  world ;  but  this  knowledge  of  the 
worlds  as  it  is  termed,  is  often  an  acquaintance  with  but  a 
very  contracted  circle,  and  merely  a  knowledge  of  local  man- 
ners, vices,  and  prejudices.  Young  men  who  are  well  in- 
formed, who  have  been  used  to  reflect  and  to  judge  from  ge- 
neral principles  of  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  conduct 
'  themselves,  will  have  too  just  a  confidence  in  their  own  un- 
derstandings, to  be  easily  led  away  by  self-suflScient  but  ig- 
norant companions,  and  they  will  not  be  martyrs  to  false 
shame. 

Young  officers  are  often  led  into  expenses,  which  they  can 
ill  afford,  merely  from  the  fear,  that  their  companions  should 
think  them  poor,  avaricious,  or  unfashionable.  They  should, 
however,  consider  the  opinion  of  their  seniors,  as  well  as  of 
their  equals  in  age ;  and  they  should  be  led  to  observe,  that 
senior  officers  judge  of  the  prudence  of  young  men  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  manage  their  private  affairs.  Economy 
was  the  virtue,  which  first  recommended  Sully  to  the  esteem 
of  Henry  the  Fourth. 


« 


I  regulated  my  domestic  affairs,^'  says  Sully,  "  in  such  a 
"  manner,  that  the  king  of  Navarre,  ^ho  was  always  attentive 
"  to  the  conduct  of  his  officers,  confessed  to  me  afterwards, 
"  I  owed  the  greatest  part  of  that  esteem,  with  which  he  ho- 
^^  noured  me,  to  the  prudent  economy  he  observed  in  the  dis- 
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"  position  of  my  affairs.  It  was  my  youth  (I  was  only  sixteen) 
"  that  made  this  conduct  appear  extraordinary,  for  I  began 
"  early  to  be  sensible  of  what  advantage  it  is  to  observe  an 
"  exact  regularity  in  domestic  concerns.  Such  a  propensity, 
"  in  my  opinion,  is  a  very  happy  presage,  either  for  a  soldier 
"  or  a  statesman.^' 

Without  being  influenced  by  the  example  of  foolish,  or 
vicious  companions,  young  men  may  be  disposed  to  live 
igreeably  and  well  with  their  equals.  Before  they  leave  their 
academy,  they  should  be  acquainted  with  those  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  the  manners  and  tempers  of  grown  gentlemen, 
which  are  called  laws  of  honour.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
'  here  into  moral  or  religious  discussions  on  duelling,  for  this 
subject  has  already  been  exhausted  by  able  and  popular 
writers  *•.  It  is  said,  that  this  feudal  custom  was  revived  and 
brought  again  into  fashion  in  £urope,  by  the  high  spirited, 
but  romantic  emperor  Francis  the  First,  who  sent  a  cartel  of 
defiance  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  giving  him  the  lie,  and  challeng- 
ing him  to  single  combat ;  the  examp^le  of  the  chivalrous 
monarch,  probably,  did  but  contribute  with  many  other  more 
|M^rmanent  causes,  to  prolong  the  use  of  this  barbarous  mode 
of  deciding  disputes.  Of  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the 
practice  of  duelling  with  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  Christian- 
ity all,  who  are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  our  religion,  must 
be  aware.    That  the  code  of  morals  and  the  modern  code  of 


*  Bacon — Charge  touching  Duelling,  Vol.  II,  p.  362.  Sully's  Memoirs, 
Vol.  I V,  p.  296.  Richardson,  Rousseau,  Hawkesworth,  Adventurer,  IT.  tXIV, 
Foley,  G]sJi>9me,  and  others. 
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honour  are  not  compatible,  all  wiio  live;  in  fashionable  society, 
or  who  are  dependeat  upon  the  opinion  of  n^mbers  for  their 
fame  or  fortune,  must  be  equiBjlj  sensible-  Not  only  our  reli- 
gicii  and  morality,  but  our  laws  on  this  point  are  in  direct 
opposition  with  our  customs ;  and,  as  it  usually  happens  in 
such  a  contest,  the  laws  have  been  worsted,  and  have  been 
compelled  to  a  compricMnise.  !F^vasicm  of  their  authority  is  at 
least  connived  at ;  add  in  many  cases  it  is  thought  shameful, 
to  do  what  is  strictly  lawilil;  and  honourable  to  do  what  is 
absolutely  illegal  and  contradictory  to  Christianity.  This  is  a 
Gordian  knot,  which  none  attempt  to  untie,  but  whieh  most 
gentlemen  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  cut  with  the  swM'd^ 
The  causes,  which  have  hitherto  supported  dueillitig,  and  by 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  laws  and  manners,  it  will 
probably  continue  to  be  coiintenaticed,  have  been  stated  with 
much  perspicuity  in  a  mod^n  work  on  legislation  ^  The 
liberty,  the  property,  and  the  purse^  of  every  Briitish  subject 
are  fully  protected  by  our  laws ;  but  every  mMif  is  left  to  be 
the  guardian  of  his  own  honour.  If  a  man  in  business  be 
called  a  rogue  or  a  villain ;  if  any  insult  be  offered  to  him, 
which  injures  his  mercantile  credit,  he  is  entitled  in  a  court  of 
justice  to  pecuniary  compensation.  But  if  a  gentleman  be 
^rontedy  the  law  takes  no  cogni^zance  of  his  complaiot,  aind 
the  language  of  his  feelings  is  unintelligible  in  the  courts.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the.  land  to 
vindicate  his  own  cause.     By  the  articles  of  war^  an  officer 

•  "  Traites  sur  la  Legislation  Civile  et  Pejiale,  par  M.J.  Bentham;  public  en 
^'  FranQois  par  M.  Dumont  de  Geneve,  d'apr^s  les  manuscrits  qui  lui  ont  €i€ 
^^  CQnfi^s  pav  Tauteur." 
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in  the  army  loses  his  commission,  who  sends  a  challenge* ; 
but  an  officer  is  disgraced  for  ever  in  the  araiy,  who  refuses, 
upon  what  is  thought  a  proper  occasion,  to  fight  a  duel: 
and  beside  being  disgraced,  he  is  in  fact  turned  out  of  the 
army ;  his  fellow  officers  refuse  to  mess  with  him,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  sell  or  to  give  up  his  commission.  Nay  more,  in  a 
late  remarkable  instance  it  appeared  in  a  court  of  law,  that 
the  crown  (perhaps  properly)  preferred  the  laws  of  honour 
to  the  laws  of  the  land.  In  coui-se  of  time  perhaps  these  in- 
consistencies between  our  laws  and  customs  maybe  reconciled, 
and  we  may  have  a  court  of  honour,  as  well  as  of  equity.  In 
the  mean  time  only  pravmonal  2Lnd  preventive  meagures  can  be 
recommended.  Young  men  should  be  educated  to  think  it  cre- 
ditable to  their  discretion  and  humanity,  to  keep  out  of  quar- 
rels J  and  they  should  be  taught  not  to  think  it  a  proof  of  spirit, 
to  be  forward  on  every  trivial  occasion  to  demand  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  gentleman;  a  phrase,  which  means  in  other  words  the 
chance  of  losing  their  own  lives,  oi*  of  killing  their  antagonists; 

^  Duelling  is  not  mentioned  in  the  naval  articles  of  war;  but  when  captain 
M^amara  was  tried  for  having  shot  colonel  Montgomery  in  a  duel,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed the  jury : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  a  captain  in  the  British  navy.  My  character  you  can 
**  only  hear  firoin  others ;  but  to  maintain  any  character  in  that  station,  I  must  be 
''  respected.  When  called  upon  to  lead  others  into  honourable  dangers,  I  must 
^^  not  be  supposed  to  be  a  man,  who  had  sought  safety^  by  submitting  to  what 
**  custom  has  taught  others  to  consider  as  a  disgrace.  I  am  not  presuming  to 
^'  urge  any  thing  against  the  laws  of  God,  or  of  this  land.  I  know,  that  in  the 
**  eye  of  religion,  and  reason,  obedience  to  the  law,  though  against  the  general 
"  feelings  of  the  world,  is  the  first  duty,  and  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  action ; 
*^  but  in  putting  a  construction  upon  my  motives,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  quality 
"  of  my  actions,  you  will  make  allowances  for  my  situation.'* 

Courier,  April  23, 1 803. 
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The  bullying  character  should  be  held  up  to  the  detestation  and 
ridicule  of  youth.     The  stage  and  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind have  done  much,  perhaps  more  than  has  been  effected,  in 
this  case,  even  by  the  pulpit.     At  the  time  when  the  Rivals 
was  first  acted,  it  was  nearly  damned  by  the  offence,  which  the 
Irish  part  of  the  audience  took  at  the  character  of  Sir  Lucius 
OTrigger,  and  when  the  play  was  first  published,  the  author 
was  obliged  to  apologize  for  Sir  Lucius  in  the  preface ;  but 
since  that  time,  the  Hibernian  promptitude  to  duelling  has  so 
much  diminished,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  characteristic  re- 
proach or  ridicule.     Even  in  the  county  of  Galway,  which  was 
formerly  famous  for  such  fighting  gentlemen  as  Blue-Blaze-^ 
Devil'Bobj  Nineteen-^Duel'DickyHair'Tngger-^Pat,  and  JFea- 
ther-spring-Ned^  these  formerly  honourable  agnomens  would 
no  Jonger  be  cited  with  triumph  by  ancient  families ;  they  are 
sinking  fast  into  oblivion.    There  is  no  longer  a  class  of  men, 
who  make  a  profession  of  duelling,  though  every  now  and  " 
then  instances  among  fashionable  loungers,  or  red-hot  poli- 
ticians, of  men,  who,  unable  to  keep  their  tempers,  or  to  ac- 
quire notoriety  by  any  better  means,  signalize  themselves  by 
firing  shots  at  one  another,  in  hopes  of  filling  a  paragraph  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day.     These  exhibitions  will  also  in 
process  of  time  become  ridiculous.     Men  who  can  reason, 
will  not  be  content  to  relinquish  their  mental  advantages,  and 
to  suffer  their  diflferences  with  fools  to  be  adjusted  by  the  in- 
solent Gothic  method  of  throwing  the  sword  into  the  scale. 
All  who  havQ  any  share  in  national  education  should  point 
this  out  with  the  keenness  of  ridicule,  as  well  as  with  the  force 
of  truth.     Young  officers,  who  live  continually  together,  and 
who  find  so  many  occasions  where  their  interests,  tastes,  or 
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opinions  clash,  must  fight  or  be  fought  every  day  of  the  week, 
and  every  hour  of  the  day,  if  they  cannot  command  their 
tempers,  and  if  they  cannot  unite  real  firmness  with  ease  and 
gentleness  of  manner.  The  best  character  a  young  man  can 
establish  on  going  into  the  army  is  that  of  being  determined 
to  fight  in  a  proper  cause,  but  averse  to  quarrel  for  trifles.  It 
may  with  great  pleasure  be  observed,  that  of  late  years  the 
gentlemen  of  the  army  discourage  a  quarrelsome  temper, 
whenever  it  appears  in  a  young  man  on  his  first  coming  into  a 
regiment ;  quarrels  are  now  firequently  adjusted  by  the  opi- 
nion of  the  corps,  instead  of  being  left  entirely  to  the  passions 
of  individuals.  As  gentlemen  of  the  army  have  acquired  more 
taste  for  literature,  and  consequently  more  means  of  employ* 
ing  themselves,  duels  have  become  more  rare.  The  Ufe  of  an 
ofiicer,  except  on  a  march  or  on  the  field  of  battle,  is  an  idJe 
life ;  and  therefore  unless  he  has,  independently  of  his  jwrofes- 
sion,  means  of  occupation,  he  is  exposed,  from  mere  idleness, 
to  get  into  firequent  disputes.  It  has  been  observed,  that 
officers  of  the  navy  are  less  apt  to  fight  duels  than  gentlemen 
of  the  army,  merely  because  they  are  more  constantly  em- 
ployed by  the  daily  duties  of  their  profession  \ 

Next  to  the  art  of  living  well  with  equals  and  supericHrs,  the 
art  of  commanding  and  attaching  inferiors  is  necessary  to  offi- 
cers. Before  a  military  man's  education  is  finished,  he  should 
have  general  ideas  at  least  upon  this  subject.  To  give  as  few 
orders  as  possible,  and  to  see  them  punctually  obeyed;  never  to 


^  See  the  Appendix  for  observations  on  this  subject  in  a  letter  from  -a  captain 
in  file  navy,  who  has  supplied  many  Taluable  hints  lor  this  ehaptor* 
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harass  men  about  trifles,  but  to  be  inflexible  in  matters  of 
essential  consequence,  he  should  know  to  be  the  best  means 
of  securing  the  obedience  of  his  soldiers.  He  will  also  find  it 
highly  useful  to  be  able  to  give  military  orders  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner.  It  is  said,  that  this  was  one  of  the  excel-* 
lencies  of  the  illustrious  Nelson.  Laconic  eloquence  has  great 
power  over  the  minds  of  soldiers  in  moments  of  imminent 
peril ;  and  this,  joined  to  the  art  of  exciting  enthusiasm  and 
attachment  to  their  commander,  sometimes  produces  effects, 
which  are  almost  incredible. 

Chevert,  an  ofiicer,  who  commanded  under  marshal  Saxe, 
when  the  walls  of  Prague  were  to  be  scaled,  gave  these  in- 
structions to  a  Serjeant :  "  You  will  scale  the  wall  yonder ; 
"  when  you  have  gained  the  rampart,  the  sentinel  will  chaK 
"  lenge  you ;  you  will  not  answer  a  word.  He  will  challenge 
"  you  again.  Not  a  word.  He  will  challenge  you  a  third,  time. 
"  Not  a  word.  He  will  fire ;  will  miss  you.  You  will  <;ut 
**  him  down,  and  I  shall  be  there  to  support  you  *.'' 

The  sergeant  punctually  obeyed  these  instructions.  FVo* 
bably  many  officers  in  our  army  could  produce  examples  of  a 
similar  kind,  which  have  occurred  within  their  own  memory. 
Long  before  officers  attain  to  the  highest  ranks  of  their  pro- 


^  "  Tu  monteras  par  la  ;  en  approchant  du  baut  du  rampart  oi>  criera,  Qui 
"  vive  ?  Tu  ne  repondras  rien.  On  criera  la  meme  chose  une  seconde  fois. 
*  Tu  ne  repondras  ricn,  non  plus  qu^au  troisieme  cri.  On  tirera  sur  toi. 
"  On  te  manquenu  T»  egorgeras  la  sentinelle ;  et  j*amve  la  pour  te  soutenir." 
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fession,  they  may  find  occasion  for  the  display  of  such  powers 
as  were  possessed  by  Chevert,  At  sieges,  or  in  the  unexpected 
turn  of  a  battle,  young  officers  of  inferior  rank,  if  they  have 
the  power  of  leading  even  a  few  men  with  decision  and  spirit, 
may  distinguish  themselves,  and  do  essential  service  to  their 
country.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  had  the  art  of  inspiruig 
his  men  with  so  much  confidence,  that  in  apparently  inex- 
tricable difficulties,  they  used  to  make  themselves  easy,  and 
say,  "  Well,  it  is  no  matter  to  us ;  corporal  John  will  find 
"  some  way  to  bring  us  off,  and  do  for  the  enemy/'  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  despotic  as  he  was,  endeavoured  to  make  him- 
self popular  among  his  soldiers,  by  allowing  them  to  call  him 
by  the  familiar  appellation  of  our  Fritz.  Soldiers  who  are  well 
treated,  are  capable  of  a  degree  of  attachment  and  fidelity, 
which  renders  them  absolutely  insensible  to  personal  danger, 
and  ready  at  any  moment  to  hazard,  to  sacrifice  their  own 
lives,  to  save  those  of  their  officers.  It  is  said,  that  the  soldier, 
of  whom  there  is  a  portrait  in  the  foreground  of  West's  famous 
picture  of  the  Death  of  General  Wolfe,  never  recovered  the 
loss  of  that  general,  but  actually  pined  away,  and  died  of 
grief. 

•  Though  attachment  to  his  own. country  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  character  of  every  military  man,  yet  his  predilection 
must  not  render  him  blind  to  the  merits  of  other  nations.  In 
the  course  of  his  profession,  he  must  often  be  sent  to  foreign 
countries :  his  education  should  therefore  prepare  him  to  see 
them  with  advantage.  He  should  know  the  history  of  the 
first  military  characters  of  the  countries  which  he  visits;  and 
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he  should  have  read  all  the  works  of  celebrity,  which  have 
been  Written  by  foreigners  on  military  affairs:  he  should  be 
able  to  compane  all  he  sees  of  the  discipline  and  tactics  of 
foreign  nations,  with  what  is  practised  in  his  own  country. 
He  will  not  then  wofider  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise;  but  to 
his  well-regulated  mind  objects  will  appear  in  their  proper 
proportion.     He  will  not,  like  the  weak  Czar  Peter  the  Third, 
fall  in  lov^e  with  a  foreign  uniform,  and  fancy  that  when  he 
imitates  the  gestures  or  manoeuvres,  he  is  inspired  with  the 
spirit  and  genius,  of  a  great  monarch.    That  unfortunate  Czar 
would  probably  never  have  been  dethroned,  if  he  had  not  dis* 
gusted  his  Russian  troops  by  wearing  a  Prussian  jacket,  and 
by  forcing  them  to  learn  the  Prussian  exercise.    The  import* 
ance  attached  to  certain  manoeuvres,  and  to  certain  minutiae 
in  dress,  is  often  carried  among  military  men  to  a  ridiculous 
and  dangerous  excess.    When  we  see  an  empire  hazarded  for 
the  sake  of  a  turban  and  the  cut  of  a  whisker,  it  is  time  to 
reflect,  and  to  rfedlice  these  things  to  their  real  value.    If 
young  officers  travel  with  minds  previously  cultivated,  they 
will  return  to  their  own  country  With  enlarged  ideas;  and 
when  they  rise  to  situations,  where  they  can  introduce  new 
regulations,  they  will  propose  only  what  is  useful,  not  what  is 
merely  foreign. 

If  a  young  officer  should  not  be  able  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  travelling,  even  when  he  is  confined  to  the  duties  of  a 
country  garrison,  and  to  ail  the  inconveniences  of  country 
quarters  in  time  of  peace,  he  will  feel  the  advantages  of  his 
education  ;  he  will  not  be  driven  by  ennui  into  profligacy ;  he 
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will  have  literary  amusement ;  he  will  at  all  events  be  able  to 
occupy  his  time  with  reading  or  drawing;  and  when  he  is 
quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  well-informed  femilies,  he 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  their  society,  and  will  fimd  himself  a  wel- 
come guest,  instead  of  being  excluded,  as  ignorant  officers 
usually  are,  by  prudent  parents. 

With  respect  to  the  moral  duties  of  military  men,  these 
have  been  so  fully  stated  in  a  late  excellent  work  %  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary  and  ifnpertinent  to  add  any  thing  upon 
the  subject.  After  quitting  his  academy,  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble, that  a  young  man,  who  has  acquired  all  the  knowledge, 
and  caught  all  the  enthusiasm  necessary  for  his  profession, 
should  not  ardently  wish  for  war,  that  he  may  have  opportu- 
nities of  distinguishing  himself.  Martial  enthusiasm  and  a  phi- 
losophic humane  love  of  peace  are  incompatible,  therefore  mi- 
litary pupils  should  not  be  made  philosophers,  or  they  cease  to 
be  soldiers ;  and  then  how  can  we  expect  to  be  defended  ?  An 
officer  can  no  more  be  certain  of  never  being  called  upon  to 
fight  in  an  unjust  cause,  than  a  lawyer  can  be  certain  that  he 
shall  never  be  obliged  to  plead  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  question. 
We  know  instances,  in  which  officers  of  high  character  have 
refused  to  be  employed  during  a  war,  of  which  their  con- 
sciences could  not  approve.  Such  cases  may  occur,  and  such 
conduct  must  always  command  esteem.     But  in  general  it  is 


*  **  An  Inquiry  into  the  Duties  of  Men  in  the  higher  and  middle  Ranks  of 
*<  Society  in  Great  Britain,  resulting  from  their  respective  Stations,  Professions, 
"  and  Employments.    By  Thomas  Gisbome,  M.  A." 
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not  the  business  of  a  soldier,  to  scrutinize  the  political  justice 
of  nations ;  he  has  not  always  the  species  of  information,  which 
is  necessary  to  form  correct  judgments  on  these  affairs.  He  is 
to  fight  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  to  cherish  the  belief, 
that  he  is  doing  his  duty  as  long  as  he  obeys  his  superior  officer, 
and  commands  properly  those  who  are  under  his  orders.  If 
he  should  rise  to  those  higher  stations  in  the  army,  where  his 
judgment  may  be  appealed  to,  and  in  which  he  may  influence 
the  councils  of  his  country,  then  it  becomes  his  duty  to  reflect 
with  the  utmost  care  upon  the  justice  of  the  cause  on  which 
peace  or  war  depends.  Here  he  acts  as  a  legislator,  not  merely 
as  a  soldier.  Principles  therefore  should  be  early  implanted 
in  his  mmd  by  his  preceptors,  to  which  he  can  recur  at  the 
moment  when,  they  are  wanted.  A  few  noble  examples  of 
great  characters  early  impressed  upon  the  -minds  of  young 
people  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  will  occur  when  they  will 
be  of  real  use.  For  instance,  who  that  has  ever  read  it  can 
forget  the  speech  of  Henry  the  Fourth : — "  Great  men  are 
^'  always  the  last  to  advise  war,  and  the  first  to  execute  it.'' 

Fatal  experience  has  of  late  pointed  out  to  these  countries 
the  disastrous  effects  produced  by  the  mean  spirit  of  jealousy 
among  commanders  of  armies;  a  jealousy  which  has  ren* 
dered  talents,  courage,  and  military  enthusiasm  useless  to 
their  country,  and  which,  wherever  it  exists  or  prevails,  must 
in  all  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  produce  the  most  disastrous 
consequences.  As  far  as  education  can  prevent  this  evil,  let 
it  be  attempted.  Let  preceptors,  and  parents,  and  all  the 
firiends  of  youth  destined  for  our  armies  and  navies,  combine 
to  impress  on  their  minds  early  contempt  for  such  unworthy 
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conduct.  Let  examples  from  real  life  of  these  petty  jea^ 
busies  be  pointed  out  with  the  strongest  expressions  of  in-» 
dignation. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  essay  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  advantages  of  acquiring  general  literature,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  cultivating  the  understanding  in  the  miliitary  profes* 
sion,  have  been  particularly  insisted  upon ;  and  that  the  vulgar 
idea,  that  the  army  is  a  fit  resource  for  those  who  are  gipm 
over  by  Uieir  literary  attendants^  haa  been  strongly  reprobated. 
This  mistaken  notion  is  {nropag^ted  chii^y  by  those,  who. are 
prejudiced  by  the  opinion,  that  all  leeraing  is  comprised  in 
the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  But  independently  of 
classical  literature,  there  is  no  profession  in  which  a  man  re* 
quires  greater  abilities  and  more  scientific  knowledge  than  in 
the  army,  either  as  an  engiiieer  or  as  a  Gommaoding  officer. 
England  has  now  occasion  for  officers ;  not  merely  for  officers 
who  have  purchased  commissions;  not  merely  for  men  weary- 
ing handsome  uniforms,  who  can  give  the  word  of  command, 
make  soldiers  go  through  certain  manoeuvres  and  evolutions 
with  automatic  precision ;  but  En^ud  has  now  occasion  for 
officers  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word ;  men  of 
cultivated  and  enlarged  minds,  wlio  look  beyond  the  epaulet 
and  the  pamde,  who  look  beyond  mere  selfish  ideas  of  pay 
and  hasty  promotion,  to  the  establishment  of  a  solid  character, 
and  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  service  and  of  their  country. 
When  an  army  is  destitute  of  such  officers,  it  roui(t  degenerate; 
and  with  it  the  independence,  safety,  and  Uberty  of  the  nation, 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  following  is  a  picture,  drawn  by  an 
able  hand,  of  the  officers  in  the  French  army,  and  erf  the  dc* 
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dining  state  of  the  military  profession  a  few  years  previous  to 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  overthrow  of  all 
social  order  in  France : 

*  "  I  have  often  observed,  that  the  military  profession  in 
"  France  is  the  most  respected,  the  most  followed,  and  the 
"  least  improved.  The  duties  of  this  profession  are  generally 
'^  discharged  honouraUy,  seldom  attentively,  and  jscarcely 
**  ever  seieatifically.  Those  who  pursue  it  with  most  ardour 
^^  seldom  suspect,  that  any  thing  is  necessary  beside  courage ; 
^^  and  imagine  that  to  grow  old  in  the  service,  is  to  have  ac* 
^^  quired  experience.  Subalterns  go  from  one  garrison  to  an* 
"  other,  where  they  lead  a  life  of  perpetual  idleness.  They 
•*  know,  indeed,  the  details  of  the  regiment  in  which  they 
^^  serve ;  but  have  never  dreamed,  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
**  as  the  art  of  war.  Those  who  from  their  birth  are  placed 
^^  in  a  higher  nnk  have  not  many  more  ideas,  and  cmly  devote 
^^  that  time  to  diasipalioii«  which  the  others  trifle  away  in  in* 
^^  dolence.  So  tiiat  the  yaJour  which  is  natural  to  this  nation 
^^  would  often  be  useless,  nay  hurtful,  if  from  time  to  time 
^'  th^e  did  not  arise  men  of  large  minds,  whose  happy  genius 
^  taught  them  the  art  of  employing,  so  many  hands  and  so 
"  much  courage  for  the  defence  and  glory  of  the  state.  I  do 
^^  not  assert,  that  this  want  of  instruction  is  a  universal 
^^  errour ;  and  I  must  confess  that  things  have  already  begun 
*^  to  change.  There  are  many  officers  of  every  rank,  who 
"  observe,  reflect,  and  can  form  a  plan.  Perhaps  the  emu- 
**  lation  may  become  general;  and  then  it  will  become  as 

^  See  Appendix  for  the  original 
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"  iscandalous  to  be  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  as  it 
"  was  difficult  at  first  to  dare  to  learn  them.  A  great  man 
"  says,  that  war  is  an  art  to  ordinary  men,  and  a  science  to 
**  those  of  superior  capacity.  There  are  but  too  many,  for 
"  whom  it  is  only  a  trade/' 

Such  was  the  French  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  How  diflferent  it  is  from  this  description  at  present, 
its  conquests  may  sufficiently  evince.  Among  ourselves,  surely 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  strength,  courage,  or  of  any  mental 
or  corporeal  faculty  necessary  for  a  soldier.  We  fight  on  the 
most  legitimate  and  most  noble  cause,  not  to  subdue  other 
nations,  but  to  defend  our  own.  Has  any  people  upon  Earth 
any  thing  more  valuable  to  defend,  than  we  have  ? — Equal 
laws,  secure  property,  personal  liberty,  and  freedom  of  opi- 
nion. We  are  taxed  severely.  The  excise  has  stretched  its 
obtrusive  stranger  hands  into  our  dwellings :  but  still  we  may 
look  round  in  vain  for  a  country  more  free  or  more  happy. 
No  irremediable  encroachments  have  assailed  our  constitu- 
tion, nor  have  we  any  reason  to  despair  of  our  country :  we 
may  therefore  defy  our  enemies,  if  we  have  energy  and  unani- 
mity among  our  people.  Every  Briton  should,  in  defence  of 
his  country,  become  a  soldier.  In  aid  of  those  plans,  which 
have  been  devised  for  the  future  improvement  of  our  army, 
we  should,  to  meet  immediate  danger,  give  our  personal 
service  without  any  exception  on  account  of  rank  or  riches. 
Age  or  infirmities  should  alone  be  excepted.  From  nineteen, 
when  common  education  is  usually  finished,  to  three  and 
twenty,  when  professions  usually  commence,  every  man  in 
Britain  should  serve  within  his  majesty's  European  dominions. 
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By  fixing  the  period  of  service  between  the  ages  of  nineteen 
and  twenty-three,  an  evil  would  be  avoided  much  complained* 
of  in  France,  that  the  conscriptions  snatch  away  youth  before 
their  education  for  different  professions  is  completed,  and  often 
frustrate  the  hopes  of  parents,  and  the  labour  of  preceptors, 
by  forcing  into  the  army  for  life  pupils  who  had  Uterary 
talents,  and  who  had  given  the  promise  of  proficiency  in 
learned  professions.  Setting  aside  this  objection,  the  author 
has  seen  the  excellent  effects  of  conscription  upon  the  higher 
classes  in  France,  and  upon  the  French  armies ;  and  cannot 
doubt  the  salutary  influence  of  military  discipline  upon  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Britain. 

If— what  has  seldom  been  the  lot  of  a  country  that  has 
bravely  determined  to  defend  its  liberties — ^the  fortune  of  war 
should  be  against  us,  we  shall  have  learned  temperance,  and 
that  best  part  of  courage,  abiUty  to  endure ;  we  shall  meet 
misfortune  with  nerves  strong  by  exercise,  with  minds  fortified 
by  a  practical  estimate  of  what  is  really  valuable  in  life,  and 
with  hearts  proud  of  suffering  for  our  country. 

"  The  life,  which  others  pay,  let  us  bestow; 
"  And  give  to  Fame,  wljft  we  to  Nature  owe; 
*'  Brave  though  we  faU,  arid  honourM  if  we  live, 
"  Or  let  us  glory  gain,  or  glory  give ! 


In  the  preceding  essay  on  military  education,  naval  education  is  included. 
ITie  means  of  exciting  in  youth  a  taste  for  glory,  and  the  methods  of  training 
them  to  habits  of  obedience,  must  in  both  professions  be  the  same ;  and  it  has 
been  pointed  out  in  this  essay  that  the  technical  part  of  a  sailor's  business,  will 
be  best  learned  at  sea. 
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The  nary  cyf  Eoglmd  has  been  rendered  superior  to  that  cf  all  other  nations, 
not  by  teaching  youth  in  academies  to  manoeuvre  ships  on  paper^  but  by  inspir* 
ing  sailors  with  a  love  of  their  country  and  a  thirst  for  glory.  This  spirit  has 
for  years  been  sustained  in  our  navy  by  the  impartiality  with  which  it  has  been 
goremed ;  by  exacting  from  all  a  probationary  term  of  labour  and  obedience,  and 
by  exposing  men  to  equal  hardships  and  danger ;  by  giving  to  all,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, similar  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves ;  by  bestowing  proper 
rewards  on  men  for  ordinary  service,  and  by  conferring  extraordinary  honours 
on  extraordinary  exertions,  courage,  and  conduct.  A  prince  of  the  blood  must 
serve  his  time  in  the  British  navy  before  he  was  made  a  fieutenant ;  but  when 
once  an  officer  has  by  his  merit  detained  the  rank  of  post  captain,  he  must  rise 
by  semority  to  be  an  admiral.  This  ia  aH  just  aad  exeellent  in  its  theory,  and 
£or  years  it  was  equidly  excellent  in  practice.  But  modern  corruption  begins 
to  undermine  this  system  of  impartiaUty,  on  which  the  glory  and  existence  of 
the  British  navy  depends.  Parliamentaiy  interest  now  interferes  in  the  distri- 
bution of  naval  rewards.  Men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  pro- 
temuormk  tdtents,  eonducl,  and  courage ;  men  who  have  exposed  their  Tives  in 
the  most  perilous  services,  and  who  are  covered  witb  honourable  scars,  are  put 
by  and  disregarded ;  while  those  who  have  neither  merit,  talents,  nor  claims 
from  service,  ate  preferred  from  their  political  connexion,  and  the  parlia- 
mentary interest  of  their  femily  and  friends.  If  this  ut^ust  and  corrupt  system- 
be  puimed,  naval  officers,  who  have  a  just  sense  of  honour,  will  retire  in  dis^ 
gust  from  a  profession,  where  merit  is  not  rewarded ;  command  will  be  en-' 
grossed  by  persons  of  inferior  capacity,  and  generous  emulation  will  languish 
through  all  the  ranks  of  the  British  navy.  The  consequence  may  not  perhaps 
be  immediately  perceived.  So  far  as  hope  of  prize  money  or  of  sharing  the 
fund  at  Lloyd's  can  imp  the  flights  of  ambition,  the  nation  is  safe :  but  when 
England  shall  have  shut*  up  all  the  ships  of  the  world  in  their  respective  ports, 
the  hopes  of  prize  money  must  sink;  the  funds  at  Lloyd's  will  fail;  and  the 
British  empire  may  perhaps  find  too  late,  that  no  mercenary  rewards  can 
supply  the  place  of  mihtary  enthusiasm,  and  the  love  of  glory.  It  would  be 
vain,  it  would  be  impossible,  to  educate  youths  to  miUtary  professions,  unless 
they  were  afterwards  to  havereeaMable  hopes  of  being  rewMd^d  in  prc^rtion 
to  theif  labour  and  their  deserts. 
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ON  MEDICAL  BDUCATION, 

...         .1 

.    '  *  .  ■       •      .    . .    .  '  • 

^^  A  PHYSICIAN  in  a  great  city  seems  to  be  the  m^re  play-, 
"diing  of  fortune,"  says  Dr.  Johnson:  "  his  degree  of  re- 
^^  putation  is  ibr  the  most  part  totally  casual ;  they  that  em« 
^'  ploy  him  know  not  his  excellence  j  they  that  reject  him 
^^  jknow  not  his  deficience.  By  any  acute  observer,  who  had 
^^  looked  on  the  transactions  of  the  medical  world  for  the  last; 
<^  half  century,  a  very  curious  booH  might  be  written  on  the^ 
*•  Fortune  of  Physicians/' 

Were  parents  and  preceptors  to  believe  with  Dr,  Johiufoni 
that. the  reputation  of  physicians  is  totally  casual,  and  that 
they  are  the  mere  play-things  of  fortune,  it  would  discourage 
from  all  attempts  to  form  children  by  peculiar  care  and  instruct 
tion  for  this  profession.  But  the  fact  is  not  as  Dr.  Johnsoi) 
represents  it.  The  measure  of  a  physician's  talents  may  be 
frequently  mistaken;  but  all  the  world  is  competent  to  decide 
on  this  one  simple,  essential  point,'^whether  his  patients  die  or 
recover  under  his  care.  Success  is  the  ultimate  stiaida.rd,  by 
which  medical  skill  and  learning,  Uke  all  other  species  of  merit, 
are  appreciated  by  mankind;  for  though  ignorant  persons  are 
not  able  to  judge  of  the  enlarged  and  remote  views,  which  may 
lead  to,  great  discoveries,  yet  they  are  ready  to  reward  most 
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liberally  any  practical  application  of  ingenuity,  that  becomes 
useful  to  their  health  or  conducive  to  their  convenience;  this 
is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected.  Before- they  receive 
the  benefit,  why  should  they  bestow  the  reward?  Repeated 
u  ccess  implies  superior  sagacity;  we  can  have  no  better 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  a  physician's  theories,  than  the 
happy  result  of  his  practice :  and  when  the  end  is  attained, 
mankind  are  apt  to  rest  satisfied  about  the  means.  It  is  true, 
that  there  may  be  exceptions  to  the  rale,  that  success  is  the 
test  of  merit.  Men  of  mere  address  have  succeeded,  while 
some  philosophical  physicians  of  great  talents  have  fiuled; 
but  peihaps,  if  all  the  circumstances  could  be  investigated, 
their  disappointments  might  be  traced  to  want  of  prudence,  in*^ 
stead  of  want  of  good  fortune.'  Even,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Aken- 
side,  whose  fate  suggested  Johnson's  observations,  it  would  not 
perhaps  be  difiicult  to  point  out  the  causes,  which  prevented 
his  attaining  medical  eminence.  He  was  both  a  poet  and  a 
politician.  *'  The  patriot  passion''  and  ^  The  pleasures  of 
^  imaginatiMi''  were  probably  indulged  at  the  expense  of  faii 
reputation  as  a  physician. — ^Without  stopping,  however,  to 
examine  tins  example  more  minutely,  the  general  truth  will 
be  admitted,  that  in  medicine  as  in  all  other  affitirs,  ^  men's 
*•  judgments  are  a  parcel  of  their  fortunes:"  under  the  word 
judgment,  we  include,  in  speaking  of  physicians,  not  only 
medical  sagacity,  but  discretion  in  all  diat  concerns  their  con* 
duct  in  life,  in  the  management  of  the  humours  and  opinions 
of  patients,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

Impressed  with  this  belief,  parents  will  take  courage,  and 
will  commence  the  education  of  a  son  for  a  physician  with 
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leasonable  hopes  of  success.    Two  objects,  which  we  hope 
are  not  incompatible,  should  therefore  be  kept  constantly  in 
iriew  in  the  education  of  a  physician;  the  attainment  of  such 
manners,  knowledge,  skill,  and  medical  tact  as  may  secure  his 
success  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  and  the  cultivation  of  those 
powers  of  reasoning  and  invention,  by  which  he  may  extend 
the  boundaries  of  medical  science.     Unless  he  succeed  in 
practice',  he  cannot  support  himself  by  his  profession ;  unless 
he  be  something  more  than  a  mere  man  of  routine,  he  will 
never  attain  to  eminence.   In  determining  which  of  their*sons 
to  select,  parents  will  observe,  that  bodily  strength  is  less  re- 
<}uisite  for  a  physician  than  for  a  soldier  or  a  lawyer ;  there- 
fore in  a  family  where  there  are  boys  of  difierent  constitutions, 
those  who  appear  to  be  the  least  robust  should  be  destined  for 
the  medical  profession  in  preference  to  the  military  life  or  to  the 
bar.    The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to,  even  from  the  pupil's 
infhncy,  is  the  cultivation  of  his  senses ;  acuteness,  and  ac* 
curacy  <^  smell,  of  taste,  of  feeling,  are  peculiarly  necessary  to 
a  physician,  both  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  sciences^  by  which  medicine  can  be  improved.    As  Dr. 
Hook,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  the  Improvement  of  Natural 
Philosophy  remarics,  men  should  pay  more  attention  than  they 
do  to  the  education  of  their  sctscs,  which  are  in  fact  the  in- 
straments  by  which  experiments  of  all  sorts  are  to  be  observed, 
aad  by  which  discoveries  are  to  be  made.    Mankind  have  by 
their  ingenuity  wonderfully  assisted  the  sense  of  sight  and  hea?* 
ing,  and  have  prolonged  to  age  the  advantages  of  youth;  but 
it  yet  remains  for  them  to  bring  the  senses  to  their  highest 
state  of  perfection  and  activity  by  judicious  cultivation.    It  is 
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worth  remarking,  that  even  common  artisans,  wlio  are  not 
distinguished  by  any  superiority  oi^  intellect,  have,  by  exercise 
and  practice,  brought  some  of  their  senses  to  a  degree  of  per« 
fection  which  might  be. highly  useful  to  a  natural  philosos^ 
pher  in  the  pursuit  of  experimental  science.  The  exercise  o£ 
the  senses  is  naturally  pleasurable  to  children,  and  therefore 
it  may  easily  be  promoted,  and  improved:  in  distinguishing 
smells,  colours,  tastes,  and  the  touch  of  various  things,  the 
pupil  will  soon  become  expert,  if  he  have  a  sufficient  supply 
of  visible  and  tangible  objects  on  which  to  exert,  his  attentiofi. 
These  should  be  presented  in  succession,  so  that  his  mind 
may  nevet  be  puzzled  by  having  more  than  one  thing  at  a 
time  to  examine.  Care  should  also  be  taken  not  to  fatigue 
his  attention  by  long  exertions.  Trials  of  the  acuteness  and 
accuracy  of  his  senses  may  be  rendered  amusing ;  and  emu-» 
lation  may  be  excited  by  playful  comparisons  with  those  of 
his  own  age,  and  with  the  elder  individuals  of  a  family.  He 
should  be  early  accustomed  to  see  some  of  the  various  articles 
of  the  materia  medica.  This  will  prepare  him  for  the  future 
study  of  pharmacy,  which,  though  indispens^ly  necessary, 
is  too  much  neglected  in  medical  education.  It  will  not  be 
sufficient  merely  to  show  the  different  substances  once  of 
twice,  and  to  repeat  their  Englii^  and  Latin  names;  the  pup^ 
mvst  be  perfectly  familiarized  both  with  the  substances  and 
th^  names.  They  should  have  possession  or  free  access  to 
the  samples,  which  should  all  be  labelled.  Their  nature  and 
properties  shpuld  be  explained..  M^ny  useful  ia^ts.may  thus 
be  plei^suraWy  impressed  on  the  memory.  These  early  lessons 
have  been  tried  upon  a  young  medical  student;  and  even 
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the  gall-nut^  the  flowers  of  benzoin,  camphor,  and  such  simple 
materials^  have  afforded  many  entertaining  hours'  amusement 
joined  with  profitable  instruction. 

Prom  the  simple  exercise  of  the  senses  the  pupil  may  be 
led  to  more  complex  observations,  to  notice  and  describe  the 
general  appearance  of  objects  as  they  aflFect  all  the  senses.  He 
should  be  encouraged  to  mark  characteristic  differences  and 
resemblances;  his  mind  should,  indeed,  be  urged  to  observe 
differences,  more  than  to  be  pleased  with  resemblances;  be« 
cause  a  physician  has  more  occasion  for  judgment  than  fojE 
wit.  From  observing  effects,  the  pupil  will  naturally  proceed 
to  search  for  causes ;  in  the  most  trifling  instances  this  habit 
may  be  practised.  If  a  child  notice  the  shadow  of  any 
person  or  piece  of  furniture,  if  a  reflection  of  light  dancing 
upon  the  wall  icateh  his  in&nt  attention^  he  may  at  that 
momefit  be  excited  to.  discover  the  immediate  cause  of  what 
he  seesi.  By  removing  different  objects,  he  may  determine 
l^e  fact  which  he  wishes  to  ascertain.  However  trivial  this 
may  sound,  such  are  the  ways  by  which  preceptors  may  lead 
him  to  try  experiments,  smd  to  take  pleasure  in  discovering  the 
eauses  of  external  effects.  On  the  most  common  occasions 
he  may  find  subject  for  experiment  and  reflection ;  if  he  see 
smoke  from  the  candle  and  steam  firom  the  tea-um*,  he  can 
compare  the  difierent  properties  of  smokeand  vapour,  and  he 
may  be  taught  the  causes  and  effects  of  each.  The  melting  of 
butter,  of  ice,  of  sealing-wax,  the  most  ordinary  operations  of 
iiatiue  o£  ait^  may  be  made  amusing  lessons.    Even  ignoble 
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culinary  operations  may  lead  to  the  sublime  principles  of 
chemistry,  or  at  least  may  excite  a  taste  for  cliemical  experi- 
ments. When  any  interesting  facts  have  wakened  liis  curiosity 
on  the  subject  of  chemistry,  then  will  be  the  time  to  assist,  not 
to  overwhelm,  him  with  books.  An  elementary  work  has  lately 
appeared  called  '^  Conversations  on  Chemistry,''  in  which  the 
facts  and  reasoning  are  so  clearly  stated  and  ably  developed^ 
that  it  at  once  teaches  the  pupils  the  outlines  of  chemistry,  and 
improves  them  in  the  art  of  reasoning.  Those  who  have  seen 
the  effects  of  tliis  book,  and  experienced  its  utility  in  repeated 
instances,  speak  with  confidence  of  its  excellence.  As  soon  as 
the  young  reader  is  familiarized  to  the  terms,  and  has  been 
made  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  reasoning,  the  book  should 
be  perused  a  second  time,  and  every  experiment  mentioned 
in  it  should  be  tried  as  he  goes  on.  This  will  fix  the  whole 
in  the  memory.  Reading  chemical  works  without  seeing  the 
actual  substances  of  which  they  treat,  and  the  real  expeii« 
ments  to  which  they  refer,  is  waste  of  time ;  as  &r  at  least 
as  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  or  taste  for  chemistry  is  the 
object.  It  is  true,  that  merely  by  studying  these  works  young 
people  may  receive  excell^t  lessonE  in  reasonings  and  thus 
may  permanently  improve  their  understandings,  though* every 
word  of  the  books  should  be  fbcgotten  the  day  after  they 
wne  read.  But  in  the  education  of  a  physician,  preceptors 
should  not,  as  in  the  education  of  a  lawyer,  make  it  a  princi-» 
pal  point,  that  the  pupil  should  reason  by  logical  proposi* 
tions  expressed  in  words ;  his  attention  should  be  directed  to 
things  more  than  to  their  symbols,  imd  he  should  be  excited 
to  accuracy  of  experiment  more  than  to  subtlety  of  argument. 
The  child  should  be  taught  to  consider,  when  he  hears  any  thing 
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new  ia  natural  hmtorj  or  medicine^  whether  the  fects  be  true, 
not  whether  they  aiaft  stated  in  elegant  language,  or  whether 
tibe  reaionmg  deduced  from  them  be  just  or  ingenious.  A 
continual  reference  and  strict  adherence  to  facts  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  and  next  a  cautious  examination  of  their  allied 
causes.  On  these  pcxnts  the  pupil  can  scarcely  be  made  too 
scrupulous;  provided  his  facts  are  substantiated,  and  his 
iiescriptioiis  of  objects  or  events  are  accurate,  much  ele« 
gance,  or  even  fluency  of  expression,  need  not  be  required 
from  the  young  narrator,  {^receptors  need  not,  as  they  should 
in  the  educatiOQ  of  a  lawyer  or  a  public  speaker,  insist  upon 
Im  developing  the  whole  of  his  thoughts  in  words,  and  sup- 
plying every  intermediate  link  in  the  chain  of  his  reasoning. 
Tlie  medical  pupil  should  rather  be  permitted  to  suppress, 
than  excited  to  exhibit,  the  process  of  his  mind  in  forming 
judgments.  That  rapid  kind  of  reascming,  which  does  not 
stop  to  embody  itself  in  words^  tact,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is 
necessary  to  a  physician :  he  is  not  called  upon  to  explain,  or 
to  persuade,  but  to  judge  and  decide.  His  oratorical  talents 
therefore  may  be  left  dormant,  but  his  judgment  must  be  kept 
lor  ever  vigilant  and  alert  If  there  be,  as  some  philosophers^ 
have  quaintly  supposed,  an  instinct  ^  credulity j  it  should  be 
strenuously  counteracted  fix)m  earliest  infancy  in  the  mind 
rf  a  child  intended  for  a  physician ;  by  playful  ridicule  hi» 
parents  should  expose  to  him  the  folly  of  believing  on  in- 
sufficient  grounds ;  he  should  be  taught  to  distrust  the  hasty 
or  imperfect  evidence  even  of  his  own  senses,  and  should  be 
shown,  that  appearances  as  well  as  assertions  are  fallacious^ 
lliis  philosophic  state  of  doubt  should  be  made  as  pleasurable 
to  him  as  possible;  and,  instead  of  connecting  the  feeling  of 
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shame  with  the  avowal  of  mistakes  or  ignorance,  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  acknowledge  his  errours  candidly.  He  should 
be  taught  the  excellent  maxim,  that  to  confess  that  we  were 
mistaken,  is  saying  only,  in  other  words,  that  we  are  wiser 
to  day  than  we  were  yesterday.  The  example  of  candour  ia 
his  preceptors  will  have  infinitely  more  effect  upon  him  than 
their  exhortations;  and  if  he  perceive,  that  they,  who  know  so 
much  more  than  he  does,  are  cautious  in  their  decisions,  and 
willing  to  confess  that  there  are  bounds  to  their  knowledge,  he 
will  insensibly  learn  similar  habits  of  diffidence.  The  common 
phrases  used  by  his  parents  and  preceptors  in  giving  their 
opinions  will  influence  his  temper  of  mind ;  .therefore,  instead 
of  making  positive  assertions,  they  might  say,  ^^  Such  a  thing 
^^  is  so  and  so,  as  far  as  I  know^  or,  as  far  as  we  have  hitherto 
^^  learned.  Such  a  thing  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  such 
"  an  effect,  but  we  are  not  certain  of  it;  for  we. have  not 
**  tried,  or,  we  have  not  repeatedly  tried  the  experiment.'^— 
Dr.  Franklin  Tecommends  the  practice  of  speaking,  even  when 
sure,  with  seeming  diffidence,  as  advantageous  to  every  one  in 
conversation,  as  well  as  useful  to  the  philosopher  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  own  mind.  He  says,  that  in  advancing  any 
proposition,  he  never  made  use  of  the  words  certainhfy  un^ 
douhtedly^  or  any  other  phrase,  that  might  give  the  appearance 
of  his  being  obstinately  attached  to  his  opinion.  This  refine* 
ment,  however,  borders  upon  artifice. 

Both  for  a  practising  physician  and  a  philosopher,  the 
habit  of  doubting  appears  to  be  desirable.  Examples  of  its. 
advantages,  that  will  probably  interest  and  please,  may  b^ 
found  in  many  parts  of  Franklin's  Ufe  and  of  his  letters. 
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•In  one  oF  these  letters Vto  a  young  female  pupil»  he  says— 
'^^  This  prudence  of  not  attempting  to  give  reasons  before  one 
•**  is  sure  of  fstcts  I  learnt  from  one  of  your  sex,  who,  being  in 
**  company  with  some  gentlemen,  that  were  viewing  and  con- 
^'  sidering  something,  which  they  called  a  Chinese  shoe,  and 
"  disputing  earnestly  about  the  method  of  wearing  it,  and 
•*  how  it  could  possibly  be  put  on,  said  modestly,  *  Gentlemen^ 
^^  *  are  you  sure  that  it  is  a  shoe?  Should  not  that  be  settled 
^''Jirstr' 


The  examples  6f  candour''  in  Dr.  Franklin's  philosophical 
letters  are  innumerable ;  and  many  of  them  might  be  selected^ 
that  would  be  suited  to  the  capacity  of  a  well  educated  boy  of 
nine  or  ten  years  old.  Franklin's  works  may  be  particularly 
useful  to  those  who  are  intended  for  physicians ;  because  this 

*  The  following  is  an  example  of  his  candour,  which  might  be  advantageously 
pointed  out  to  the  young  pupil ;  it  is  the  more  striking,  as  it  is  shqwn  where  a 
favourite  hjrpothesis  was  concerned. 

'*  The  questions  you  ask  about  the  pores  of  glass,  1  cannot  answer  otherwise, 
^'  than  that  I  know  nothing  of  their  nature ;  and  suppositions,  however  in- 
*^  genious,  are  often  mere  mistakes.  My  hypothesis,  that  they  were  smaller 
'^  near  the  middle  of  the  glass,  too  small  to  admit  the  passage  of  dectricity, 
'  ^'  which  could  pass  through  the  surface  till  it  came  near  the  middle,  was  cer- 
'*  tainly  wrong ;  for  soon  after  I  had  written  that  letter,  I  did,  in  order  to  con-- 
*^  firm  the  hypothesis  (which  indeed  I  ought  to  have  done  before  I  wrote  it) 
**  make  an  experiment.  I  ground  away  five-sixths  of  the  thickness  of  the  glass^ 
<'  from  the  side  of  one  of  my  phials,  expecting  that  the  supposed  denser  part 
^*  being  so  removed,  the  electric  fluid  might  come  through. the  remainder  of 
^^  l3ie' glass;  but  I  found  myself  mistaken*  The  bottle  charged  as  well  after 
^^  tjie  grinding  as  before," — 

.    ■  Vide  Letters  and  papers  on  philosophical  subject8»  annexed  to  a  quarto 
volume  on  electricity,  by  B.  Franklin,  published  1769. 
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writer  idates  facts  applicable  to  common  use  in  a  simple,  ao- 
curate,  and  interesting  manner:  he  sets  an  example  of  activity 
of  mind  bodi  in  observaticm  and  experiment^  and  of  the 
alternate  use  of  analysis  and  synthesis  to  the  natural  phi^ 
loBophen 

To  increase  the  pupil's  habits  of  accuracy,  and  to  fix  his  at* 
tentioQ  upon  visible  and  tangible  objects,  it  may  be  useful  to 
teach  him  early  the  principles  of  mechanics.  The  method  of 
doing  this,  without  having  recourse  to  abstruse  books  or  lec- 
tures, has  already  been  suggested*.  In  the  profession  of  a 
suxgeon  a  practical  knowledge  of  mechanics  is  continually  and 
essentially  useful ;  but  we  recommend  it  to  our  young  phy- 
sician principally  to  teach  him  accuracy  of  observation,  and  to 
strengthen  his  disposition  to  refer  to  actual  experiment  On 
the  connexion  between  mechanics,  anatomy,  and  surgery, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  expatiate. 

A  German',  who  has  been  much  celebrated  on  the  conti- 
nent, has  made  anatomy  a  principal  object  in  his  system  of 
education :  and  he  asserts,  that  he  has  found  it  extremely  easy  to 
instruct  children  even  of  five  or  six  years  old  by  his  methods. 
His  method  seemed  to  consist  in  showing  children  outlines  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  human  form,  engravings  of  skeletons, 
with  the  names  of  the  various  bones,  and  muscles;  in  teaching 

*  Practical  Education. 

*  Pestalozzi.  The  anthor  saw  him  at  Paris  in  1S03 ;  but  not  having  had  ati 
opportunity  of  seeing  any  of  Pestalozzi's  pupils,  he  cannot  speak  of  the  system 
with  certainty,  h  is  t)nly  mentioned  here,  that  parentfi^^  who  may  be  desirous  of 
more  information,  ilaay  midce  farther  inquirtes. 
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his  pupils  to  repeat  the  names  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
hnes  were  pointed  out  to  them,  and  then  to  show  the  corre- 
sponding bones  in  their  own  bodies.  I^arge  classes  of  children 
were  thus  taught  at  once  their  anatomical  catechism,  and  be- 
came, it  is  said,  wonderfully  expert  in  their  anatomical  exer- 
cises; But  without  any  assistance  from  masters  or  foreign 
professors,  every  parent  can,  with  the  help  of  engravings,  c»:  of  a 
real  skeleton^  give  their  sons  all  the  elementary  instruction  in 
anatomy  that  can  be  desired.  Many  curiovs  and  entertain- 
ing facts,  relative  to  the  intemal  structure  of  men,  anunals, 
and  plants,  may  be  told  to  the  pupil,  or  read  to  him,  to  in- 
crease his  interest  on  this  subject,  and  to  fix  technical  know^ 
ledge  and  names  in  his  memory.  Thus  when  he  hits  examineii 
a  print  of  the  anatoniy  of  the  human  heart,  when  he  has  leamt 
how  "  the  great  aorta  bends,"  he  may  be  told,  that  the  aorta  of 
a  whale  is  larger  in  the  bore  than  the  main-pipe  of  the  water- 
works at  Lqndon-bridge%  and  the  water  roaring  in  its  passage 
through  that  ]Mpe  is  inferior  in  impetus  and  velocity  to  the 
Mood  gushing  from  the  whale's  heart.  The  minute  wonders  of 
anatomy,  though  less  striking,  will,  perhaps,  appear  still  mtore 
curious  and  interesting  to  children,  who  will  learn  with  asto- 
nishment, that  in  the  iris  of  the  human  eye,  and  the  dnun  of 
the  ear,  there  are  innumerable  muscles  c^  the  fineness  of  mi- 
croscopic  hairs,  which  must  be  magnified  to  be  visible.'"  To 
continue  the  pupil's  idea  of  comparative  anatomy,  he  might, 
nearly  at  the  same  time  that  he  learns  these  facts  concerning 
the  human  eye,  be  informed  of  several  curious  particulars  about 

*  Paley.— Natural  Theology. — See  also,  in  the  Philosophical  TcuisactioQa^ 
Hunter's  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  whale^ 
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tihe  ejFes  of  those  minute  animals,  spiders,  moths,  and  beeSt 
which  never  fail  to  interest  children.  For  instance,  he  may 
be  told,  that  the  eyes  of  many  species  of  insects  have  the 
powers  of  multiplying  glasses^  he  may  see  in  a  solar  micro-^ 
scope,  or  he  may,  from  magnified  prints,  form  some  idea  of 
the  sort  of  lattice  work,  of  which  the  eye  of  a  fly  seems  to  be 
composed:  he  will  hear  with  surprise,  that  1400  of  these  re* 
ticulations  have  been  counted  in  the  eyes  of  a  drone  bee, 
and  that  each  reticulation  is  a  lens.  If  the  boy  should 
not  know  the  nature  of  a  lens,  this  would  be  a  good  occasion 
to  explain  it,  and  to  begin  to  give  him  some  notion  of  optics. 
So  easy,  indeed  so  necessary,  is  the  transition  from  one  science 
to  another!  Whoever  knows  any  one  thing  accurately, 
must  have  some  acquaintance  with  many  other  branches  of 
knowledge. 

After  thjB  attention  of  the  child  has  been  wakened  by  the 
display  of  the  solar  microscope,  after  he  has  been  told  a  few 
striking  facts  in  natural  history  just  sufficient  to  rouse  his 
mind,  it  will  not  be  necessary  further  to  feed  his  imagination 
by  a  selection  of  wonders.  Every  object  will  excite  his  curi- 
osity, and  many,  seemingly  the  most  trivial,  will  command  his 
admiration,  when  once  he  has  leamt  how  to  observe  and  reflect; 
he  will 

«  With  sharpened  eyes  inspect  a  hofmet*8  sting, 
"  Or  the  vast  wonders  of  an  insect's  wing.**^ 

In  these  Uttle  pursuits  he  should  be  left  at  liberty :  the  small 
obstacles  and  disappointments  that  occur,  he  should  be  ac* 
customed  to  bear,  or  to  conquer  for  himself:  if  every  circumr 
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stance  be  made  easy,  if  every  thiiig  be  explained,  he  must  lose 
the  delight  of  making  what  woidd  be,  to  him,  discoveries :  he 
never  can  enjoy  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  vanquishing  diffi- 
culties^ Let  him  fix  the  objects,  for  instance,  iii  the  solar 
microscope  with<Mit  assistance,  and  let  him  have  all  the  trouble 
of  preparing  them :  this  will  increase  his  ardour ;  and  the  in- 
terruption of  these  active  employments  will  relieve  the  fatigue 

of  passive  admiration.. 

*      »  • 

JSven  parents  and  preceptoi^^  who  have  not  particularly 
attended  to  natural  history,  may  easily  select  from  various 
books,  that  are  in  every  one's  hands,  &ct8  and  infermation 
sufficient  to  give  their  sons  the  species  of  elementary  instruo- 
'tion  we  recommend,  sufficient  to  tincture  their  minds  early 
with  a  love  of  science  and  a  taste  for  experiment.  From 
Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature,  Buffon,  and  Hook's  Micro- 
graphy, Adams's  Wonders  of  the  Microscope,  &c.,  they  will 
find  ample  materials  for  microscopical  researches ;.  and  for 
fiicts  in  anatomy  that  may  be  interesting  to  young  people,  we 
must  again  lefer  to  Palsy's  Natural  Theology,, which  is  inter- 
spersed with  a  great  variety  of  facts  from  various  authors  of 
undoubted  veracity.  Taley  judiciously  observes,,  that,  in  be- 
ginning to  leara  anatomy,  the  pupils  should  not  be  disgusted 
by  human  dissections..  "  In  many  instances,"  says  he,  "  a 
^  plain  observer  of  the  animal  oeconomy  may  spare  himself 
the  disgust  of  being  present  at  human  dissections,  and  yet 
learn  enough  f&r  his  information  and.  satisfaction  by  even 
examining  the  bones  of  the  animals  which  come  to  table* 
Let  him  take,  for  example,  into  his  hands  a  piece  of  the 
clean-picked  boae  of  a  hare's  back —  "    The  passage  is  too^ 
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long  to  insert  here,  but  it  is  hoped,  that  enough  has  been 
quoted  to  make  some  reader  look  for  the  remainder.  The 
common  practice  of  carving  may  lead  the  young  anatomist 
to  useful  observations.  The  ball  and  socket  in  the  joints  of  a 
fowl  or  a  turkey,  the  integument  by  which  they  are  fastened 
together;  the  strength  of  the  shoulder-blade  of  some  animals ; 
of  the  wings  of  others  ;  the  different  shape  of  the  beaks  and 
feet  of  different  birds ;  the  scales  of  a  fish,  its  gills,  its  fins,  its 
tail ;  innumerable  subjects  of  amusing  and  instructive  con- 
versation may  be  suggested  by  what  children  see  every  day 
at  dinner.  Of  course  their  preceptors  would  not  be  so  im- 
prudent as  to  attempt  to  teach  at  the  moment  when  their 
pupils  want  to  eat. 

The  structure  and  anatomy  of  vegetables  should  not  be 
neglected.  You  may  begin  by  showing  a  child  the  skeletons 
of  leaves ;  an  ivy  leaf  in  particular  affords  a  beautifiil  specimen : 
he  may  amuse  himself  afterwards  by  taking  off  impressions  of 
the  fibres  of  different  leaves,  as  impressions  are  taken  from 
a  copper-plate.  These  hints  are  given  not  to  lay  down  any 
precise  mode  of  awakening  the  pupil's  attention ;  but  some- 
thing specific  is  mentioned  lest  parents  should  complain, 
that  they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  when  they  have  only 
general  directions.  For  example,  if  the  child  be  stung 
by  a  nettle,  make  the  accident  of  use  to  him ;  show  him, — but 
not  tiU  the  tingling  pain  has  subsided, — show  him  the  magni- 
fied representation'  of  the  sting  of  a  nettle,  explain  to  him  its 
structure,  and  let  him  compare  it  with  the  print  of  the  sting  of 

»  Hook's  Micrography. 
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m  bee*  The  attention  of  Linnaeus  was  turned  to  the  examination 
of  numerous  tribes  of  insects  and  wonns,  which  bad  been  but 
imperfectly  described  by  preceding  naturalists,  and  he  acquired 
knowledge,  which  threw  new  light  upon  the  history  of  the  in- 
ferior orders  of  the  animal  world,  in  consequence  of  an  accident, 
which  would  have  damped  the  ardour  of  a  less  zealous  youth. 
He  was  stung  in  so  terrible  a  manner  by  an  insect  called  the 
furia  infemaliSf  that  his  life  was  endangered  \  This  anecdote, 
with  proper  precautions,  might  be  related  to  the  young  na- 
tuialist* 

Much  depends  on  the  time  and  the  manner,  in  which  anec* 
dotes  or  knowledge  of  any  kind  is  introduced.  Sometimes  a 
Dem^rkable  circumstance  may  be  impressed  on  the  memory, 
when  tiie  feelings  are  roused  by  pain  or  pleasure ;  sometimes 
a  new  idea  and  a  whole  train  of  thought  may  be  advantage- 
ously introduced,  when  the  mind  is  quite  at  ease  and  vacant. 
If  on  a  fine  summer's  day,  when  a  boy  b  walking  in  the  garden, 
he  observes  that  the  lettuces  are  tied  up,  seize  the  opportunity 
to  tell  him^  that  plants  kept  from  the  light  lose  th^r  colour, 
Ibecome  (etiolated)  blanched.  Excite  him  to  try  this  simple 
experiment,  and  Ccom  this  you  may  lead  on  to  many  curious 
facts  :  to  the  action  of  li^t  and  air  upon  plants,  to  the  circu- 
ktion  of  the  sap ;  to  many  of  the  experiments  of  Hales, 
Priestley,  Ingenhouz,  Knight,  and  Banks.  It  cannot  be  too 
istrongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  preceptor,  that  the 
pleasure  of  observation  is  much  increased  by  connecting  it 


«  See  Coxe^s  Travels,  aiid  Dr.  Pulteney^fr  General  View  of  die  Writings  of 
linnsus. 
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with  the  delight  of  active  experiment.  HowevCT  trifling  the 
action  may  be,  whether  it  be  tying  up  the  leaves  of  a  lettuce^ 
putting  a  plant  in  a  dark  room,  or  planting  a  bean  the  wrong 
way  downwards  in  his  garden,  still  it  is  action,  and  action  in 
childhood  is  pleasure  ;  we  repeat,  that  the  young  philosopher 
will  be  doubly  interested  in  any  experiment,  that  he  is  to 
manage  entirely  himself,  and  of  which  he  is  secure  of  seeing 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end. 

The  most  celebrated  philosophers  and  naturalists  have 
often  formed  their  tastes  for  science  from  some  slight  circum- 
stances, some  pleasurable  associations  in  their  earliest  child- 
hood. Linnaeus,  even  from  the  time  when  he  first  left  his 
cradle,  used  almost  to  Uve  in  his  father's  garden,  which  was 
lull  of  beautiful  and  curious  flowers  and  shrubs.  ^^  He  was 
^^  scarcely  four  years  old,  when  his  father  took  him  to  some 
^.  rural  feast  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  in  the  evening,  it 
^*  being  a  very  pleasant  season  of  the  year,  the  guests  seated 
^'  themselves  on  some  flowery  turf,  listening  to  the  pastor, 
^'  who  made  various  remarks  on  the  names  and  properties  of 
^^  the  plants,  showing  them  the  roots  of  the  mcdsa^  tarmentilla^ 
^^  orchidesy  &c.  'The  child  paid  the  most  uninterrupted  atten- 
^^  tion  to  all  he  saw  and  heard ;  and  from  that  hour  never 
^^  ceased  harassing  his  father  with  questions  about  the  names, 
*^  qualities,  and  nature  of  every  plant  he  met  with :  indeed, 
^^  he  very  often  asked  more  than  his  father  was  able  to  an- 
'*  swer ;,  but  like  other  children,  he  used  immediately  to  forget 
^^  what  he  had  learned^  and  especially  the  names  of  plants. 
'^  'Hence  the  father  was  sometimes  put  out  of  humour,  and 
"  refused  to  answer  him,  unless  he  would  promise  to  r^ 
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^  member  what  was  told  him.  Nor  had  this  harshness  any 
"  bad  effect,  for  he  afterwards  retained  with  ease  whatever  he 
«  heard,'' 

After  hearing  this,  parents  surely  will  not  be  discouraged 
by  the  forgetfulness  of  childhood,  since  even  the  great  Linnaeus, 
afterwards  so  remarkable  for  the  retentiveness  of  his  botanical 
memory,  put  his  father  out  of  patience  by  his  incapacity  to 
remember  the  names  of  plants  when  he  was  a  child.  Copious 
nomenclatures  of  botany  should  not  early  be  forced  upon  the 
memory ;  this,  in  fact,  would  be  at  best  but  an  unprofitable 
exercise  of  memory;  and,  for  reasons  which  shall  hereafter 
be  explained  more  fully,  it  would  be  pecuUarly  injurious  to  a 
medical  pupil  to  associate  the  first  pleasures  of  prai%  and 
success  with  the  idea,  that  the  retaining  mere  names,  or  the 
adherence  to  any  dassification  estabUshed  by  authwity,  is 
real  science  and  useful  knowledge.  To  teach  a  child  botany, 
parents  should  begin  as  the  good  pastor  began  with  the  young 
Linnaeus,  by  showing  him  at  some  happy  moment  the  different 
parts  of  some  plant,,  and  explaining  to  him  its  structure  and 
properties.  The  names  of  the  plant,  and  of  its  parts  of 
course,  must  be  taught;  and  he  may  leara  by  degrees  the 
characteristic  distinctions,  upour^which  the  classification  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system  is  founded.  These  are  Well 
taught  in  Rousseau's  and  Martyn's  Letters  on  Botany.  This 
will  please  his  ingenuity  and  enlarge  his  mind;  but  the  detail  of 
the  nomenclature  and  the  infinite  train  of  many-syllabic  names 
can  be  of  no  service  to  his  understanding,  or  to  his  future  pro- 
gress in  his  profession.  His  attention  should  be  turned  rather 
to  the  uses  and  properties  of  plants,  than  be  suffered  to  rest 
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satisfied  with  counting  their  pistils  and  stamina,  to  ascertain  ta 
what  class,  order,  and  genus  they  belong.  The  knowledge  <]^ 
the  medical  and  dietetic  properties  of  plants  has  yet  been  but 
Uttle  cultivated ;  and  the  desire  to  make  observations  and  dis- 
coveries in  this,  tlie  most  useful  part  of  botany,  should  be 
excited  early  in  the  mind  of  a  young  physician.  Therefore  it 
.may  be  advantageous  to  him  not  to  have  his  first  lessons  from, 
a  professed  or  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  who  might  teach  him 
to  annex  undue  importance  to  the  technical  part  of  tiie 
science,,  or  who  might  set  him  the  example  of  falling  into 
ecstasies  upon  the  discovery  of  some  new  moss  or  cryptogamic 
prodigy.  A  young  botanist  should,  have  a  garden  of  his  own: 
on  however  small  a  scale  this  might  be,  the  pleasure  and  pride 
of  his  territorial  rights  would  increase  the  activity  of  the  culti^ 
vator.  As  soon  'Ss  he  had  strength  enough  to  dig,  Linnaeus 
had  a  small  portion  of  ground  given  to  him,  which  he  de- 
lighted to  cultivate ;  before  he  was  ten  years  old  he  had,  in 
the  little  excursions  he  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  cdlected 
many  indigenous  plants  in  his  little  garden.  -  This  garden  was 
ever  afterwards  called  Charles's  Garden.  His  mother,  who 
wished  him  to  go  into  orders,  was  much  disappointed  at  his 
becoming  a  physician ;  she  attributed  his  love  of  botany  and 
of  natural  history,  and  his  consequent  choice  of  the  medical 
profession,  to  his  having  had  so  much,  pleasure,  when  he  was 
a  child,  in  this  garden :  so  strenuously  was  she  of  this  opi«* 
nion,  that,  lest  her  second  son  should  follow  the  same  course, 
she  would  never  permit  him  to  set  his  foot  in  the  garden. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  boy,  who  is  early  amused 
and  interested  by  natural  history,  should  acquire  scientific 
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tastes ;  there  might,  however,  be  some  danger,  that  a  predi« 
lection  for  one  of  the  sciences  might  seize  his  mind  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  studies  necessary  to  his  future  profession :  or 
there  might  be  reason  to  apprehend,  that  he  would  prefer  the 
luxury  of  general  literature,  and  the  sedentary  deUght  of  phi- 
losophic pursuits,  to  the  severe  and  active  duties  of  a  medical 
life.  If  a  course  of  domestic  education,  such  as  has  been 
here  described,  were  to  be  pursued  from  childhood  to  youth, 
there  might  indeed  be  imminent  danger  of  making  the  pupil  a 
chemist,  a  mechanic,  or  a  natural  philosopher,  instead  of  mak« 
ing  him  a  physician :  but  this  mode  of  instruction  is  not 
designed  to  be  continued  beyond  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,,  when 
it  will  be  time  to  send  the  boy  to  a  public  school, 

A  physician  must  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languages ;  and  if  he  become  an  elegant  classical 
schcdar,  beside  the  pleasure,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  him 
in  his  profession.  But  the  pain  or  labour  necessary  in  learn- 
ing Greek  and  Latin  should  be  associated  with  school  and 
schoolmasters^  and  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  idea  of  sci- 
entific pursuits  or  with  medical  studies.  It  is  always  bene- 
ficial, that  the  pupil  should  be  forced  4o  hard  labour  and 
application  upon  subjects,  which  are  foreign  to  those  essential 
to  his  profession.  When  the  pupil  is  sent  to  school,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  go  with  the  repute  of  being  intended 
for  a  physician-;  care  should  be  taken,  that  he  does  not'ac* 
quire  the  title  of  the  young  doctor;  this  might  expose  him  to 
some  sort  of  ridicule  among  his  school-fellows,  and  might  thus 
tend  to  disgust  him  with  his  future  profession.     Mixed  with 
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school-boys,  he  must  appear  a  school-boy.  In  this  period  of 
scholastic  discipline,  his  principal  object  should  be  to  become 
a  scholar.  During  the  intervals  which  he  spends  at  home 
in  vacations,  he  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  pursuing  some  of 
the  tastes  of  his  childhood ;  and  his  parents  may  then  assist 
in  improving  his  knowledge  of  science  and  general  literature: 
but  this  must  be  attempted  with  great  delicacy  and  judg* 
ment;  for  every  school-boy  considers  his  holidays  as  a  portion 
of  time  dedicated  to  pleasure^  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term, 
and  sacred  to  idleness.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Saturnalia.  The  very  appearance  of  a 
book,  associated  as  all  books  are  with  the  recollection  of  gram^ 
mars  and  lexicons^  is  often  odious  to  a  schoolboy.  Perhaps 
the  associations  of  pleasure,  which  our  pupil  might  have  formed 
with  books  previously  to  his  going  to  school,,  may  continue 
sufficiently  strong  to  counteract  these ,  prejudices ;  but  if  thisi 
should  not  be  the  case,  parents  need  not  be  anxious :  the  seeds: 
they  have  sown  will  not  be  lost,  though  they  do  not  ^imme- 
diately appear;  they  will  shoot  forth  hereafter  to  their  surprise 
and  deUght  If  the  boy  at  this  period  of  his  Ufe  show  aa 
aversion  to  books,  his  friends  should  not  oppose  the  bibliopho^ 
bia  with  vehemence,  or  with  any  signs  of  severity ;  but  they 
should  rest  secure  in  the  belief,  that  it  is  only  a  symptomatic 
disease  arising  merely  from  adventitious  circumstances,  and 
th4t  it  will  pass  away  without  doing  any  permanent  injury. 
Instead  of  forcing  books  upon  his  attention  at  these  times  of 
recreation,  it  will  be  better  to  cultivate  his  former  propen- 
sities by  instructive  amusements,  that  have  not  the  repulsive 
appearance  of  lessons.    He  may  see  chemical  experiments : 
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many  of  which  can  be  exhibited  without  any  expensive  ap^ 
paratus*  As  Dr.  Priestley  has  said,  whoever  waits  for  a 
complete  laboratory,  and  all  the  formality  of  apparatus  to 
try  experiments,  will  never  be  a  chemist.  Beside  chemistry, 
mineralogy  and  botany  may  amuse  the  boy  in  his  holidays, 
without  requiring  from  him  any  painful  application.  He 
ipay  be  taken  to  look  at,  not  to  examine,  collections  of  mi- 
nerals and  plants,  or  any  natural  curiosities  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. B6tanical  excursions  are  usually  agreeable  to  young 
people,,  particularly  if  they  are  to  some  distant  place,  and  if  a 
cold  dinner  on  the  grass  is  part  of  the  scheme.  The  pupils 
of  Linnaeus,  numbers  of  whom  afterwards  became  men  distin- 
guished in  the  world  either  as  aaturalists  or  physicians,  seem 
to  have  retained  through  life  the  most  delightful  and  grateful 
recollection  of  the  pleasure  they  had  in  their  early  botanical 
excursions  with  their  beloved  master.  "  In  these  he  was 
^^  attended  with  a  band  of  trumpets  and  French-horos,  and 
"  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  two  or  three  hundred  students,. 
"  divided  into  detached  companies.  When  Linnaeus  was  in 
"  clined  to  explain  any  curious  plant,  bird,  or  insect,  which. 
"  had  either  fallen  under  his  own  notice,  or  was  brought  to 
"  him  by  any  of  tli^  students,  the  stragglers  were. called  to- 
"  gether  by  the  horn,  and,  crowding  round  their  master^.  ^ 
"  listened  in  respectful  silence." 

All  preceptors  have  not  such,  grand  scenic  means  at  their 
command,  nor  would  they  perhaps  always  be  suited  to  the 
pupils ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  parent  to  apply  and 
adapt  to  circumstances  the  general  idea  of  connecting  plea-^ 
sure  with  professional  pursuits.    All  the  individuals  of  a. 
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family  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  of  service  in  this  respect, 
by  partaking  arid  sympathizing  in  any  scientific  pursuit :  even 
if  the  little  amusements  and  excursions  that  have  been  re- 
commended should  be  attended  with  some  inconvenience  and 
expense  to  parents,  their  time  and  money  will  be  well  be- 
stowed in  increasing  their  son's  love  for  a  profession  by  which 
an  independent,  perhaps  an  affluent  fortune  may  be  obtained* 


The  pupil  should  be  introduced  to  agreeable  physicians, 
or  to  men  of  science  with  whom  his  friends  are  or  can  make 
themselves  acquainted.  The  conversation  of  such  men  will 
be  advantageous  to  him  in  every  respect;  he  will  acquire 
from  it  many  ideas  :  his  views  will  be  carried  forward  to  his 
future  life,  and  he  will  be  made  to  feel  the  expedience  and 
necessity  of  preparing  himself  for  his  profession.  He  may  be 
led  to  observe  the  respect  with  which  skilful  physicians  are 
treated,  the  anxiety  with  which  they  are  expected  when  any 
individuals  in  a  family  are  sick,  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
are  received ;  the  great  opportunities  they  have  of  doing  good 
to  their  fellow-creatures,  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  both  of 
body  and  mind.  These  reflections  are  not  above  the  capa^ 
city  of  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  they  will,  if  judiciously 
made,  leave  an  indelible  impression  upon  his  heart. 

When  the  pupil  has  finished  his  classical  studies  at  school, 
be  should,  before  he  goes  to  a  university,  spend  some  months 
at  home,  to  prepare  himself  for  his  medical  studies.  Those 
who  go  to  hear  public  lectures  without  having  first  obtained 
some  general  idea  of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  and 
without  having  femiliarized  themselves  with   the  terms  of 
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science  which  must  occur,  will  not  be  able  to  reap  much  ad- 
vantage from  the  public  instruction^  even  of  the  ablest  pro- 
fessors. The  desultory  reading  and  amusing  experiments, 
which  were  perpaitted  to  the  pupil,  while  he  was  a  child,  to 
excite  in  him  a  taste  for  science,  must  not  now  be  indulged ; 
the  habits  of  application,  which  he  has  acquired  at  school, 
should  be  continued  strictly  in  his  new  course  of  reading.  He 
is  now  to  study  for  a  determinate  purpose,  and  his  attention 
should  be  concentrated  on  those  parts  of  knowledge,  that  are 
essential  to  his  profession.  He  should  make  himself  master 
of  the  outlines  of  chemistry,  and  be  familiar  with  the  prin- 
cipal terms  of  its  nomenclature.  He  should  also  learn  as 
much  algebra,  and  as  much  of  mathematics,  as  may  enable 
him  to  follow  demonstrations  and  calculations  at  public  lec- 
tures. He  should  prepare  himself  for  anatomical  lectures  by 
recurring  to  prints  of  skeletons,  and  by  reading  Bell's  and 
Cuvier's  Anatomy,  and  Cullen's  "  First  Lines,''  a  work  most 
elegantly  written,  a  model  of  clear  definition  and  lucid  order, 
and  highly  useful,  independently  of  its  medical  theories. 
After  having  acquired  this  necessary  foundation  for  future 
knowledge,  he  should  read  Gregory  on  the  duties  of  a  physi- 
cian, which  will  give  him  not  only  a  full  idea  of  whatever  a 
physician  ought  to  be,  but  which  will  also  open  his  mind  to 
enlarged  and  philosophic  views  of  the  causes,  that  have  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  art  of  medicine.  Some  of  these 
obstacles  have  arisen  from  faulty  habits  and  from  prejudices 
insensibly  acquired  in  the  prosecution  of  certain  studies : 
other  causes  that  have  retarded  the  advancement  of  medicine 
have  arisen  from  errours  in  the  manner  of-teaching  in  our 
universities;  from  undue  reverence  for  medical  authorities; 
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from  admittiog  as  indisputable  facts,  what  in  reality  have 
never  been  established  by  sufficient  evidence  or  experiment. 

Against  the  erroneous  habits  of  thinking,  which  are  often 
acquired  in  the  course  of  certain  studies,  it  may  be  in  the 
power  of  a  judicious  parent  or  preceptor,  easily  to  guard  a 
young  student,  either  while  he  reads  with  him,  or  when  he 
hears  him  converse  of  what  he  has  been  reading.  For  in- 
stance, one  of  the  errours  Dr.  Gregory  points  out  is  the  ex- 
cessive importance  annexed  to  the  niceties  of  nosology,  and 
the  disposition  to  believe,  that  the  classification  of  diseases 
made  by  medical  writers  is  complete,  and  in  every  respect 
accurate.  While  on  the  contrary  it  is  impossible,  that  defi- 
nitions or  classification  can  be  complete,  till  a  science  is  ar- 
rived at  perfection :  that  this  is  not  the  present  state  of  the 
art  of  medicine,  is  allowed  by  all  enlightened  and  candid  pro- 
fessors, and  is  rendered  indubital^  by  every  day's  experience. 
The  description  of  the  symptoms  of  each  disease  is  given  with 
much  apparent  accuracy  and  certainty  by  medical  writers ; 
but  these  symptoms  in. real  cases  are  so  variable  and  so 
intach  complicated,  that. the  written  description  can  seldom 
direct  the  judgment  of  a  young  physician,  and  he  is  morti- 
fied and  puzzled  at  finding,  that  books  and  nature  so  little 
agree.  Let  these  difiSculties  Ije  pointed  out  to  him  when  he 
first  begins  to  study  nosology ;  disappointment,  if  not  per- 
plexity, may  thus  be  prevented,  and  philosophical  diffidence 
will  be  cherished  in  his  mind,  instead  of  the  presumption  of 
theoretic  learning.  He  will  also  be  more  at  liberty  to  reason 
and  invent,  for  he  will  not  be  circumscribed  by  the  idea,  that 
the  boundaries  drawn  by  the  hand  of  man  are  the  immutable 
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laws  of  nature.  To  keep  the  student  from  overestimating  or 
undervaluing  classification  in  general,  we  should  point  out  its 
real  use,  which  is  to  give  our  memories  the  command  of  a 
vast  number  of  particulars,  that  we  could  not  otherwise  re* 
tain,  or  manage  in  reasoning ;  but  we  should  observe,  that  to 
sort  and  arrange  our  wealth  does  not  increase  the  treasure, 
though  it  puts  it  in  our  power  to  use  it  with  more  facility. 
Some  nosologists  have  for  our  satisfaction  decided,  that  man  - 
is  subject  to  two  thousand  different  diseases,  and  the  casuists 
have  numbered  five  thousand  sins,  to  which  he  is  liable; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  morality  or  medicine  have 
profited  much  by  the  accuracy  of  this  classification  of  all 
the  "  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.''  The  distinction  between 
the  love  of  useful  order  and  vain  finical  precision  may  be 
pointed  out  by  examples,  and  by  the  striking  contrast  in  the 
effects  produced  by  the  different  manner  of  employing  this 
spirit  of  arrangement.  For  example,  compare  the  com* 
prehensive  inventive  genius  of  arrangement  displayed  by 
BerthoUet,  Buffon,  or  Linnaeus,  with  the  curious  impertinence 
of  him  who  wrote  a  quarto  volume  "on  the  anatomy  of  a  ca- 
terpillar* ;  or  of  another  frivolous  pedant,  who  dedicated  a 
quarto  to  the  manners  and  habitudes  of  a  fix>g. 

Some  other  propensities,  which  may  be  daff^gerous  to  the^ 
medical  student,  may  easily  be  prevented  or  cocked  by  a 
sensible  and  philosophic  guide  in  his  early  studies.  When 
first  a  novice  dips  into  medical  and  scientific  books,  he  is  . 

•  Lyonet. 
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delightpd  with  the  ingenuity  of  systems ;  and  he  frequently 
betrays,  or  rather  exhibits,  in  his  conversation  a  disposition  t^ 
imitate  what  he  admircis:  he  shows  a  propensity  like  his 
masters,  to  establish  an  hypothesis,  or  raise  a  system  on  a  few 
facts  hastily  observed  or  smpected.  This  disposition  shcmld 
be  gently  checked  by  slight  good-humoured  raillery^  by  push- 
ipg  his  false  reasoning,  and  the  consequences  of*  his  hasty 
conclusions,  to  the  extreme  of  absurdity,  where  the  folfy  may 
become*  visible  to  his  own  ey^.  This,  however,  must  be  done 
with  judgment,  lest  it  check  the  spirit  of  invention,  a  spirit 
which  is  often  extravagant  in  its  first  efforts. 

The  desire  to  simpUfy  knowledge  by  reducing  all  effects 
to  a  few  g^ieral  principles  is  another  of  the  causes,  which  has 
been:  justly  pcnnted  out  as  dangerous  to  science,  especially  to 
medical  science,  because  it  tends  to  satisfy  men  with  a  few 
axioms  precipitately  formed,  and  it  precludes  that  patient  ex- 
perimental investigation,  which  can  alone  lead  to  true  conclu- 
sions. This  should  be  suggested  to  the  young  student,  and 
should  be  illustrated  by  examples  taken  both  from  ancient 
«nd  modem  times ;  these  will  come  home  immediately  to  his 
business ;  those  will  reach  his  understanding,  because  none  of 
his  passions  or  prejudices  will,  under  this  management,  oppose 
the  force  of  truth.  As  an  instance  of  the  absurdities,  into 
ifhich  the  love  of  system  leads  men  of  Uie  greatest  talents^ 
piay  be  cited  the  ancient  Platonic  doctrine  of  fevers.  Plato 
hjaviog  once  established  by  the  authority  of  assertion,  that  the 
first  form  of  the  elementary  particles  of  matter  was  triangular, 
that  from  the  different  size  and  position  of  these  triangles. 
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feartii,  air^  fire,  and  water  were  produced ;  his  followets  could 
not  do  less  in  honour  of  their  master  than  extend  and  apply 
this  doctrine  in  medical  philosophy;  and  accordingly  they 
concluded^  that  the  various  kinds  of  fevers  must  arise  fvotst  the 
predominance  of  one  or  other  of  these  sets  of  triariglea.  If 
fire  exceeded,  ardent  fevers  were  produced ;  if  air,  quotidian* 
intem^ittents ;  if  water,  tertian  j  if  earth,  quartan*.  Modes 
of  cure  corresponding  to  these  absurd  theories  were  laid  down 
and  practised.  Nothing  in  that  exquisite  satire,  "  the  Laves 
**  (^the  Triangles^'*  can  be  more  fanciful,  or  more  fairly  open 
to  ridicule.  Any  thing  equally  preposterous  in  modern  systems 
of  medicine  it  might  be  difficult  to  point  out  for  the  instipw;^ 
tion  or  amusement  of  the  young  theorist :  but  even  siftce  ex- 
perimental philosophy  has  been  professedly  followed,  some 
curious  deviations  may  be  remarked.  A  morbid  acrimony  of 
the  blood ',  it  has  been  asserted,  is  the  cause  of  various  dts-» 
eases;  the  nature  of  this  acrimony  has  been  specified;  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  produced  by  occasional  ciicumstanres 
has  been  explained ;  indications  of  its  presence,  remedies,  and 
preventives  have  been  prescribed ;  and  at  kngth  it  has  been 
cUscovered,  that  no  sufiScient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this 
morbid  acrimony  has  been  adduced.  The  huinoural  patho* 
logy,  and  afterwards  the  nervous  system,  was  to  account  fior 
every  appearance  of  disease ;  while  in  following  either  hypo* 
thesis  its  partisans  quite  forgot,  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  the  huniours  or  the  nerves.  These  are  some 
of  the  absurdities,  into  which  a  zeal  for  system  and  simplifi* 

^  See  Gregory^ 
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cation  betrays  ingenious  men ;  and  these  should  be  pointed 
out  as  warnings  to  the  medical  student. 

Similar  impatience  of  the  slow  progress  of  experiment, 
and  similar  eagerness  to  establish  principles,  instead  of  regis- 
tering observations,  has  induced  men  frequently  to  assert  and 
believe,  that  some  newly  discovered  medicine  is  a  specific 
for  whole  classes  of  diseases.  At  one  time  the  world  was 
to  be  cured  of  all  maladies  by  tar-water : — ^^  If  it  will  kill  me/' 
says  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wharton,  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  at  a  time  when  this  specific  was  in  the  height  of 
its  fashion,  ^^  send  a  man  and  a  horse  to  me  express,  for  I  am 
^^  drinking  it  like  a  fish/'  Quick  successions  of  these  universal 
remedies  rise  and  fall  in  the  medical  world  ;  and  a  double  in* 
jury  is  often  done  to  science  by  the  precipitation  with  which 
they  are  followed,  and  with  which  they  are  abandoned.  Man- 
kind seem  to  revenge  themselves  by  the  subsequent  intem- 
perance of  their  scdra  for  the  folly  of  their  previous  credulity. 
Hence  it  often  happens,  that  remedies  useful  in  some  cases 
have  been  thrown  aside  because  they  have  not  proved  effica- 
cious in  varieties  of  diseases.  Examples  of  both  these  errours, 
and  of  their  alternate  action,  might  be  readily  pointed  out  by 
any  judicious  preceptor,  and  the  student  might  be  guarded 
against  them  by  good-humoured  raillery,  as  well  as  by  sober 
reasoning. 

As  to  the  erroneous  or  insufficient  modes  of  teaching  me- 
dicine in  public  colleges,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  by  some, 
that  these  should  not  be  pointed  out  to  young  pupils,  lest  re* 
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spect  towards  tutors  should  thus  be  diminished^  and  lest  ad- 
miration and  enthusiasm  for  the  art  should  be  lowered  by  re- 
vealing its  imperfections.  But  these  are  weak  suggestions. 
The  interests  of  a  liberal  profession,  of  science,  and  of  hu- 
manity, are  to  be  considered  in  preference  to  such  narrow- 
minded,  cowardly  policy.  The  truth  should  be  known ;  should 
be  told  to  youth  by  their  parents,  friends,  and  preceptors,  in- 
stead of  being  concealed  for  any  future  purpose.  Pious  frauds 
in  education  never  succeed,  or  by  their  success,  even  for  their 
own  purposes,  ruin  the  understanding  and  strength  of  mind 
of  those  on  wjiom  they  ate  practised.  To  make  a  young 
man  fond  of  his  profession,  do  not  excite  his  admiration  of  it 
by  exaggerated  pictures  of  false  representations  I  Show  it  to 
him  such  as  it  is ;  for  such  as  it  is,  hie  soon  must  see  it,  unless 
you  blindfold  him  for  life.  Dr.  Gregory,  in  a  plain  and  manly 
manner,  which  does  him  and  his  profession  honour,  states, 
that  of  all  the  useful  and  practical  arts  medicine  has  made 
the  slowest  progress.  From  the  days  of  Lord  Verulam  to  the 
present  time,  it  has  been  the  continual  complaint  of  sensible 
and  well  informed  people,  that  in  teaching  medicine  there 
seems  to  be  a  cojnpact  of  errour  between  the  teachers  and  the 
students:  that  professors,  instead  of  pointing  out  where  science 
is  deficient  or  uncertain,  where  they  speak  from  theory  and 
where  from  experiment,  instead  of  directing  their  pupil's  atten- 
tion to  those  pai-ts  of  a  system  which  require  future  investiga- 
tion, endeavour  to  rejpresent  the  whole  as  equally  certain  and 
equally  perfect.  They  are  often  intent  upon  showing  their 
own  learning,  or  concealing  their  ignorance,  instead  of  in- 
structing their  auditors.  The  routine  of  tuition  established  in 
colleges  in  some  degree  obliges  professors  to  pursue  the  course 
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of  their  predecessors ;  and  their  natural  indolence  and  lore  of 
authoritative  superiority  perhaps  increase  the  attachment  to 
anci^it  forms  and  dogmas.  Let  them  act  candidly ,  and  they 
^ill  not  lower  their  real  authority. 

Sudden  innovations  in  long  established  institutions  are 
ilangerous.  It  is  better  to  let  the  progress  of  improvement, 
and  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  gradually  operate  necessary 
emendations.  Some  men  of  acute  observation  have  lately 
asserted,  that  regular  education  cramps  the  faculties-,  and 
prevents  the  exercise  of  the  inventive  powers.  In  support  of 
this  assertion^  they  produce  the  examples  of  Frankhn  and 
Priestley,  who  were  chie%  self-educated":  but  a  few,  even 
of  such  striking  examples  as  these,  are  not  sufficient  to  justify 
so  bold  a  conchision.  Excited  by  circumstances,  some  indi- 
viduals may,  by  uncommon  exertions  of  intellect  and  perse^ 
vefance,  have  overcome  the  obstacles,  which  impede  the  pro^ 
gress  of  aH  who  attempt  to  pursue  science  by  new  pathst, 
instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  experience  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Self*taught  persons,  as  has  been  already  ob9erved% 
frequently  have  deficiencies  of  knowledge,  defects^  of  under^ 

*  The  following  passage  irom  a  letter  of  Dr.  Priestley's  to  the  present  cel^- 
brated  professor  Davy,  proves,  that  he  taught  himself  chemistry  at  a  late  period 
of  his  life: 

**  As  old  an  experimenter  as  I  am,  I  was  near  forty  yeois  of  age  before  1 
^*  made  any  experiments  on  ibe  subject  of  air ;  and  tben>  without,  io  a,  maanety 
*^  any  previous  knowledge  of  chemistry  :  this  I  picjced  up  as  I  could^  apndv  M I 
^^  found  occasion  for  it,  from  books.  I  was  also  without  apparatus,  and  la- 
*  •*  boured  under  many  disadvantages  ;  but  my  unexpected  success  induced  the 
"  friends  of  science  to  assist  me,  and  then  I  wanted  for  nothing.'^ 

»  Chapter  L  ' 
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fttanding  and  temper,  which,  lis  to  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
viduals, or  the  general  good  of  society,  more  t^aa  oountep- 
baJanoe  the  advitntage  of  their  wiginaUtyy  as  it  is  called. 
This  originality  oft^i  con^sts  only  in  the  predominance  of 
some  of  their  mental, faculties,  which  have  bemi  successfuUy 
cultivated,  perhaps,  at  the  expense  of  others.  It  will  not  be 
the  wish  of  any,  who  have  calmly  examined  the  question,  to 
dispense  with  regular  education^  even  with  its  present  defects ; 
but  it  must  be  the  desire  of  every  caudid  and  intelligent  person 
to  see  it  improved ;  and  every  anxious  parent  must  wish,  that 
his  sdn  could  reap  the  benefit,  avoid  the  defects,  and  supply 
for  himself  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  establishments.  AU 
these  purpose  have  some  chance  of  being  accomplished,  by 
taking  the  middle  course  that  is  here  advised ;  by  fully  ex* 
plaining  the  truth  to  young  men  before  they  go  to  universi- 
ties. To  give  them  comprehensive  and  just  views  of  the 
methods . of  pursuhig  science,  let  them,  as  Dr.  Gregory  advises, 
study  the  writings  of  '^  Lord  Bacon,  who  had  as  enlarged 
^^  views  in  medicine^  of  its  deficiencies,  and  of  the  proper 
^^  method  of  supplying  them,  as  perhaps  any  physician  who 
"  ever  wrote/'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  specify,  that 
Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  and  his  Treatise  de  Augmentis 
Scienttarum,  are  the  works  sdluded  to :  the  credulity  and 
£Einciful  notions  which  Lord  Verulam  has  exhibited  in  most 
of  his  experiments,  solitary  and  m  concert^  on  sympathies^  and 
on  medicines  curing  by  cohseTU  or  by  imtm,  cannot  now  mis^ 
lead ;  they  can  only  afford  striking  proofs,  if  any  were  want- 
ing, of  the  difierence  between  giving  and  following  excellent 
precepts. 
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Dr.  Hook's  Treatise  on  the  Methods  of  improving  Natural 
Philosophy  may  be  read  with  advantage  after  Bacon's.  It  is 
worth  observing,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  admirable  cau« 
tions  which  Dr.  Hook  gives  against  suffering  the  mind  to  be 
biassed  by  favourite  tastes  or  occupations  in  accounting  for 
natural  phenomena,  he  falls  himself  continually  into  the  errour 
that  he  reprobates.  How  far  his  favourite  taste  for  mechanics 
influenced  him  when  he  treated  of  metaphysics,  may  be  seen 
in  his  theory  of  the  coil  of  memory,  in  which  he  gravely  re- 
presents the  facts  collected  in  the  mind  as  arranging  them- 
selves spirally,  one  after  the  other,  from  the  first  fact  to  the 
last,  and  lying  in  their  repository  as  a  rope  folded  in  regular 
coils ;  this  arrangement,  he  says,  accounts  for  the  quick  and 
easy  transitions  which  are  made  by  the  understanding,  from 
a  recent  to  a  remote  fact ;  for,  though  the  distance  in  suc- 
cession may  be  great,  they  may  happen  in  their  spiral  folds 
to  be  near  each  other,  nay,  absolutely  to  touch.  While 
fanciful  hypotheses,  formed  in  consequence  of  the  habitual 
bias  of  the  mind,  or  favourite  studies,  relate  merely  to  spe- 
culative questions,  they  are  comparatively  of  little  import- 
ance; but  when  they  are  applied  to  men's  conduct,  and  in- 
fluence their  practice,  then  their  absurdity  becomes  dangerous 
to  happiness  and  life.  An  example  of  this  may  be  pointed 
out  in  the  life,  or  rather  in  the  death,  of  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matician and  natural  philosopher,  Mr.  Lambert,  who,  when  he 
had  caught  a  violent  cold,  resolved  to  manage  himself  by  an 
exact  calculation  that  he  had  of  the  number  of  little  abscesses 
which  were  formed  in  his  lungs :  settled  how  many  he  should 
expectorate  per  day ;  followed  a  regimen  founded  on  this  cal- 
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culation ;  and  when,  bj  his  own  account^  he  was  much  better, 
having  only  about  eight  thousand  of  these  little  abscesses 
remaining,  the  unfortunate  calculator  expired ! 

To  obtain  a  just  vi^w  of  the  adtual  state  of  medicine,  and 
to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  what. may  be  really  uiseful, 
the  student,  previous  to  commencing  his  medical  course  a<; 
Edinburgh^  or  iitaxxy  other  university,  should  read  the  pi^f^ent 
Dr.  Gregory's  Conspectus  a  work  of  admirable  good  sencfe  and 
elegant  Latinity. 

To  relieve  a;ud. amuse  the  mind  in  the  intervals  of  serious 
study,  the  lives  of  eminent  physicians  may  be  re^.*  The 
lives  of  Boerhaave  and  Sydenham,  by  Dr,  Joh&6o;n^  are  iexcel* 
lent.  Sydenham  is  said  to  have  recommended  Don  Quixote, 
to  Dr.  Blackmore  as  the  best  book  a  physician  could' stttdyc> 
perhaps  Gil  Bias  .would  be  full  as  useful.  A  young  man^  wtja 
is  intended  for  a  physician,  should  not  be  ignorant  of  ^ex\dif^ 
cule,  that  has  been  thrown  upon  his  profession  by  .men  of  wif^^ 
and  humour :  where  it  is  justly  deserved,  it  may  guard  hinr 
against  £3tults  and  absurdities ;  even  where  it  is  unjustly  ap« 
pUed,  it  may  be  advantageous  by  fortifying  his  mind  against 
the  derision  of  witty  ignorance :  for  mei\  of  wit  are  sometimes 
ignorant,  and  then  their  attempts  to  depreciate  science  recoil 
upon  themselves.  The  attacks  of  le  Sage. and  Moliere  have 
been  directed  against  what  is  truly  ridiculous ;  the  absurd 

'  ^  16  Merciet's  Tableau.de  Paris,  torn.  viii.  p.  278,  there  is  a  witty  atx)Io|jrue^' 
and  page  115,  some  humorous  aud  sensible  remarks  upon  the  beneficial  effects 
producedon'the  imagination  of  patients  by  the  confidence,  with  which  quacks 
exclaim,  *'  Grace  a  JDieu,  je  ne  suis  point  m£decin ;  je  suis  gu6risse|ir ! "     , 
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rage  fbr  liystem,  and  the  stupid  vaiiity  of  useless  learmng* 
Dr.  Sangrado's  character  and  conversation  amuse  at  this  mt>» 
ment,  as  much  as  tf heiJF  they  were  fifst  written  ;  for  though 
the  rage  for  hot  water  and  bleeding,  by  which  Dr.  Sangrado 
was  p'ossessed^  may  not  be  the  fashionable  system  of  the  hour, 
y*t  thfe  satire  ^ppli^  With  equal  force  to  whatever  may  be 
tlie  reigning  specifics:  Th*  aceouAt  of  Oil  Bks's  visit  to  his 
ol^  6^«er,'  bf  Sdiigfodo'd  vefhenMM  defckiMiatioi^  against  the 
li^^  f)l'ji;etitib6fei^s,  1S^  trft)*  of  ehetnical  empirics,  those  who 
have  harnessed  themselves  to  the  triumphal  car  of  antimony, 
the  worshippers  of  kermes  and  emetics,  and  the  partisans'of 
Bleeding  in  the  lieet,  a^I  both  amuse  and  instruct ;  for 
Ihough  thi  jparfei^l^  stnlbng  physicians  have  changed,  and 
tiiough  the  definition  of  medical  orthodoxy  may  be  di^rent 
fromi  what  it  was  in  the  timift  of  this  humorous  dogmatist, 
some  modem  theory  will  always  be  opcoi  to  similar  lidicule. 
The  jUfgon  of  m^ioal  peAantfy  may  be  alt<^red,  and  the 
itenos  in  the  apotheeary's  bill  may  vary,  but  this  does  not 
di^ttisb  fhe  |]fleasufe  of  reading  the  Malade  Imagmaire  of 
Molier^;  £he  Messieurs  Diafoirud  are  still  oTigiual  and  ex-^ 
edleht  pfietures,  thou^  their  dress  ifiay  be  a  little  ooi  o£ 
i^liion.  Thfe  Hbgi  giV^n  by  Mr,  Disi^irtts,  the  ekter^  of  his 
son  Thohias,  will  a}#ays  ^mus6  a  well-«ducated  yoBog  man; 
beqausci  he  will  fbti  the  humour  of  the  satire,  and  rejoice,  that 
it  is  m  ^d  degree  apij^licable  tb  himself,  or  to  his  education  *. 

*  ^'  Monsieur;  ce  n^est  pas  parceque  je  suis  son  pire,  mats  je  puis  dire  qne 
'<  j*ai  ixj^iti  d*eti«  £oni«nt  ^  lui. «  «  Ldi^qu'ii  iiok  petit,  fl  n'a  jumoi  «tf  te 
^  qn'on  app^lte  Senile.  Oh  U  f ojroit  toujours  faieitume,  ne  diiaint  jmaoim 
^^  mot,  ^  B^  jStiant  jama»  i  totis  ^  petits  jetix  qile  Pan  nonifDe  etifarfins. 
^  On  eai  iootties  lis  p^in^  dtr  ibHSAi  &'  Itir  apprendte  i  fire ;  et  i  tvcAtmdt 
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Instead  of  attaching  himself,  like  Diafoiruss  ,to  Ibf^  old 

doctrines  of  medicine,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  aU  oeyr  dis^ 

coveries,  and  inatc^  of  trying,  Jike  fai^,/tO/beoQa)e^qubt« 

able  by  wrangling  at  ooUc^,  the  rational  jstudent  <jfmsdkiot 

will  at  .the  university  ^dist^nguiah  himself  i^  »  i^Kxmiing  J^ 

spectfuhiess  of  oondnct  itoinards  ;his  instn^ctqrs :  ^yet,  MtA^9 

«uae  I  time,  lie  wffl  .notiWorsli^)  f^ny  great  n^inet^r  ^idd  UBr 

plicit  belirf .  to  any  theory.    Such  blind  dQfei«ii«e  is  jiQtvAQir 

^sequired  by  any  univecsity :  .human  reaiion  .^d  GEitioalkl  ^ 

-bevty  <have*made  considerable  adsances  junice  the  timet  jvblMlf 

^as  :Malph]gi  iteils  us,  itbe  ^ihysidans  of  ^  .atd  .fCboql  4t 

Bdogna  were  so  incensed  by  Harvey's  new  dodrmCMf  ^ 

circulation  of  the  blood,  that  they  did  their  worst  to  get  an 

aot  *ffiaai^  io  add  tb  the  solemn  .oath  evf<y  Attid^t  was 

c^iged  to  take  on  .receiving- Jiis  degree  itbis.€lMMet,  ^^You 

^  ^hall  likewise  swear,  (hat  yon^v^^  with  aU:jimirjiiight(pro 

^^  toto  tui^posse)  preserve  and  defiuid  tttie  <doctrises  of  Hip- 

^*  ans  quUl  ne  roniioisfoit  pas. encore  s^A^tb^^s.  ,]BpD  t  dlisois-je  en  moi>in6me, 
*^  les  arbres  tardifs  sont  ceux  qui  portent  les  meilleurs  fruits.  *  *  *  Loraque  je 
**  Penvojai  au  cplMge,  il  trouva  de  la  peine, *** vmsy  enfin^  k  force  de  battre 
'^  le  fer,  il  en  est  venu  glorieusement  &«TOir  se^  liceooes ;  et  je  piiisiUre,  sans 
^*  Tanit6,  que  depuis  deux  ana  qu'il  eft  sur  les  kn^h  il  n*y  a  poyit  ,4e  <;aB(4idat 
^  qui  ait  fiut  plus  de  bruit  que  lui  dans  toutes  les  disputes  de  notre  £oole.  It 
^^  8*y  est  rendu  redpu table  ;  et  il  ne  s'y  passe  point  d^acte  ou  il  n*aille  argu* 
'<  menter  a  outrance  pour  la  proposition  contraire.  II  est  ferme  dans  la 
*^  dispute,  fort  comma  un  Turc  sur  ses  principes,  ne  dimord  jamus  de  son 
**  opinion^  et  pounrait  uo  nusonuemeot  jusque  dans  les  demiers  r^coins  4e 
'^  .la  l9fpq9e.  M^isy  :sur  toute  chose,  ce  qui. me  plait,  en  lui,  et  ea  ^oi  il  ^t 
*^  mpaexeipple,  c*qit  fuUl  s'attacheaveugUimnt  aux  opmims  de  nos  Mnciens^  ft 
^'  tue  jamais  il  rCa  voulu  annprendre  ni  icauier  Us  raisons  et  les  expSriences 
*'  des  prttendues  dScouvertes  de  notre  sUcle  tduchant  la  drcutatkn  du  sang^  et 
^^  auiresepimonsdcmSmeJSmne.^* 

^h2 
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"  pocratesy  Aristotle,  and  Galen,  which  are  taught  in  this 
'*  university,  and  have  been  approved  of  during  a  long  series 
^*  of  ages  *;  and  that  you  will  not  permit  their  principles  and 
**: cobchisioris  to  be  overturned, by  any  person  whatsoever/' 
How  much  men  of  science  are  improved  since  the  days  when 
this  oath  was  proposed  by  the  members  of  a  university ,^  may 
be  seen  in  a<single  example,  by  a  letter  from  a  modem  pro- 
fessor, which  deserves  to  be  cited  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the  - 
^  ckndour  of  a  great  man,  and  as'  a  warning  even  to  men  of  first- 
rate  abilities  against  the  force  of  prejudice.  The  letter  is 
from  Dr.  Black,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Edinburgh,  to 
Lavoisier:  / 

''      *'        f     •  .!     .   ' 

'"  For  thirty  years  I  taught  the  doctrine  of  phlogistm. 
**  Ten  years  of  which  time  I  combated  your  discoveries.  That 
**  barrier  against'  eviery  improvement,  prejudice,  required  ten 
**  whole  years^  a 'second  siege  of  Troy,  before  it  could  be  sub- 
"  dued.  I  now  see,  clear  as  the  noon  day,  the  truth  of  the 
"  new  system.  I  have  begun  to  teach  it,  and  the  young 
"  students,  having  no  prejudice  to  overcome,  are  every  onp 
^  of  them;  delisted  with  its  simplicity  and  truth.  Your  new 
**  ^erm«  are  already  familiar  among  them.'' 

Among  the  improvements,  that  have  been  made  since  the 
time  of  Bacon  in  the  mode  of  instructing  youth  in  the  art  of 
medicine,  should  be  mentioned  the  attention  that  is  now  paid 
to  anatomy;  Students  have  all  possible  means  of  making 
themselvei?  masters  of  what  is  known  of  this  science,  and  all 
po3sible  opportunities  and  encouragement  to  prosecute  further 
observations  and  discoveries.    None  can  read  Mr.  John  BeU's 
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preface  to  his  excellent  Lectures  on  Anatomy  without  shud-^ 
dering  at  the  idea  of  the  misdiief,  that  may  be  done  by  rash 
practitioners,' wha  either  operate  or  prescribe  without  sufficient 
.  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body.  All  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  medicine  know,  that  one  of 
•the  principal  causes,  which  retarded  the  progress  of  the  art, 
was  the  superstitious  prejudice  against  anatomists.  Until  the 
reigp  of  Erancis  the  First,  the  dissection  of  the  human  body 
was  held  as  sacrilege.  The  emperor  Chaxle^  the  Fifth  ordered 
a  consultation  to  be  held  at  Salamanca,  to  inquire  whether  a 
man  might,  with  a  safe  conscience,  dissect  a  human  body ! 
There  may  be  reasonable  hopes,  that  now  these  prejudices  are 
vanquished;  and  now  that  observation  and  ingenuity  is  di-^ 
rected  to  aiiatomy,  the  art  of  medicine  will  make  a  rapid,  or 
at  least  a  secure  progress :  especially  now  that  the  world  is 
no  k>nger  in  dread  of  the  interference  of  the  inquisition  to 
forbid  inoculation ;  of  aii  edict  of  a  king  of  Spain,  enforcing 
a  specific  in  fevers,,  or  of  an  Orlof's  proclamation  of  martial 
law  against  the  plague. 

One  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  anatomy,  or  to  its  useful 
application  in  the  art  of  medicine,  still  remains  ;  a  difficulty, 
which  arises  not  from  the  interference  of  the  authority  or' the 
prejudices  of  nian,  but  from  his  nature :  the  difference  be- 
.  tween  the  living  and  the  dead  body  is  such,  that  observations 
on  the  dissection-  of  the  dead  can  only  approximate  to  the 
functions,  of  the  living.  ;But,  notwithstanding  this  difficulty, 
there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  it  may  in  some.degree  be  obviated 
by  the  ingenuity  of  man.  The  student  of  medicine  should  be 
€ncouraged  in  this  hope  by  adverting  to  many  improvements^, 
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such  as  the  extroctian  o£  thecfttaraet,  the  taking  rup  of  ar« 
tenes,  and  the  discover j  of  the  retrogmde  tnotiqn  of  the 
absorbent  vessels*  Admirable  obQervatioiis  have  hetaoL  made 
on  the  nature  of  digestion :  these  the  jscientific  world  Oiw^tp 
Reaumur,  Spallanzani,  and  M^Bride^.and  to  {(he  judicious  j^se 
made  of  an  accideiital  power  possessed  by  a  jstone-^ti^,  w.hp 
could  bring  up  from  his  atomach  at  will  whatever  he  ha4 
"eaten,  and  of  Mr.  Goffe,  who  could  performamndlwr  opem^ 
tion  by  swallowing  air.  It  rxmy  be  ^thought  !hy  .M>mei  that  .the 
observations  on  the  stone^eater's  .digestive  powecs  Sff^  nftt 
precisely  applicable  to  the  stomachs  of  ^oidioat^r  ^nd  healthy 
men,  and  thjat  here  we  have  still  only  an  appnoiiimAtiQii  to 
the  truth :  but  however  this  may  :be,  a. great  point  has^beea 
gained  by  these  experiments,  isince  they  .have  demonatix^led 
the  absurdity  of  the  old  theory<of  digestioq,  which»  founded  oa 
some  fended  analogy  to  a  mill,  considered  the  human  stomadi 
as  an  organ  for  grinding  food*  Other,  modem  experiioieQts, 
pSLTtlj  amttomical,  partly  chenucai,  deserve  to  be  pointed  out 
as  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  medical  pupil.  The  experi- 
ments on  the  effect  of  opium  on  the  nerves  and  on  the  blood; 
the  experiments  on  galvanism,  whidi  pexhaps  may  prove  to 
be  but  a  modification  of  electricity;!  the  experimeiitfton  various 
ideleterious  and  salubrious >airs  and  gasses,  promise  to  tbmw 
new  »)^bt  upon  many  parts  of  medicine,  and  eapedaUy  upon 
^tfaencrwrn  9^Um9  a  term  at  present  of  very  convenient  we^ 
ihut  of  very  indefinite  «significationl  Last^  but  gn»test  of  mfh 
dem  discoveries,  the  young  iriend.to  improvement) will  lejoioe 
in  vaccine  inoculation. 

Hie  school  ofimediciae-atiParisisan^xceUeBte&tiifeliab- 
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ment  v  Vrcim  the  accounts  of  the  modes  of  examining  stur* 
dents  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose^  that  a  man  could 
not  be  dangerously  ignorant  of  his  profession,  if  he  were  per- 
mitted to  pMctice  under  the  sanction  of  thb  school.  No 
technical  substitution  could  pass  for  jfeal  knowledge,  as  new 
and  vaiioua  subjects  of  isquiry  were  employed  to  determine 
Uie  profidieiicy  of  the  candidate,  subjects  which  could  not  be 
foreseen  by  any 'temporal^  tutor,  and  to  which  answers  could 
not  be  icfmmd  but  by  deductbos  of  good  sense  from  a  large 
stock  of  general  professional  knowledge. 

The  mnsemn  belonging  to  the  school  ctf  medicine  at  Pari^ 
contains  the  choicest  specimens  of  natural  productions,  a 
number  of  nodete  in  wax  of  uncommon  surgical  cases,  and 
some  excellent  anatomical  preparations.  It  was  observable 
Hiai  some  of  these^  w  M  from  Rocking  the  imagination,  were 
objects  of  unmixed  admnration.  One  in  particdar,  a  prepa^^ 
mtionof  all  the  veins  aiofd  arteries  of  one  side  of  the  head  and 
neck,  ftnd  Arm,  was  pectdiarly  beautifnl.  Surely  no  means 
Afli  be  devised  more  effectual  for  the  suppression  of  quack^y 

•  The  srthor  \mi  anopipoiUmtty  of  wkaeiiiiig  thv  lifctinlity  olthe  ge&tk- 
men  who  presided  oi^er  die  ^estabUshment :  to  one  of  whoB  in  partictdar  he 
feels  personal  gratitude  for  his  oflferiog^  if  the  relations  of  France  and  England 
permicfed,  to  assist  a  medical  student,  m  whose  education  the  author  was  in-- 
tetest^.  ^  promised  not  ouiy  to  permit  the  jroung  man  to  profit  hj  what 
hid  Men  vcdfected  in  the  moteam  and  the  sohool  of  medicine  but  to  gi^e  hint 
fcrthrr  infonAalioli  in  Ihese  bmlcfaes  of  the  pvofrssioa  ^faiob  lay  within  his 
dqpaitflient.  Such  liberality  is  an  honour  to  science,  and  a  permanent  ad- 
vantage to  mankind ;  it  k^s  open  the  ooinmuntcation  of  knowledge  between, 
diribi^nt  countries,  and  at  the  necessary  returns  of  peace  must  tend  to  sofi^ 
^  tfM^  of  llalioaa» 
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and  quack  medicines,  than  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the 
complicated  structure  of  the  human  body. 

In  this  country  the  Uberahty  of  private  practitioners  (Mn 
Heaviside  for  instance)  affords  great  assistance  to  students ; 
but  still  there  is  wanting  in  England,  upon  almost  every 
object  of  science,  public  means  of  acquiring  information,  free 
from  unnecessary  obstructions,  and  the*  pitiful  sale  df  tickets 
for  admission.     As  to  the  pursuit  of  anatomical  knowledge,  a 
physician  may  unboubtedly  carry  it  too  far.     It  is  his  busi- 
ness and  his  duty  to  know  and  to  learn,  from  time  to  time, 
every  discovery  that  is  made  in  this: branch  of  science ;  but  a 
man  may  be  the  best  anatomist  in  thie  world  without  being  a 
good  physician.    The  student  should  have  seen  and  operated 
upon  the  human  subject,  so  as  to  be  familiar  with  those  various 
appearances  of  nature  which  cannot  be  imitated  by  art ;  but^ 
a  very  large  portion  of  his  knowledge  Bbayl)e  acquired  out  of) 
the) dissecting  room.     Pharmacy  is  also  a^  necessary  branch  of 
his  profession  j  but  he  need  not  give  up  any  great  portion  of 
his  time  to  it :  for  were  he  to  pound  and  compound  during  a. 
whole  apprenticeship,  it  would  not  contribute  much  to  his 
medical  skill.     In  short,  the  business  of  a  si!irgeon  and  of  a 
physician  are  different  from  those  of  a  chemist  or  an  anatoihist, 
and  the  separation  of  those  pursuits  is  highly  advantageous 
to  society.     Pjhysicians  in  extensive  practice  should  not  ar-. 
dently  attempt;  discoveries  in  chemistry  or  anatomy :  their 
attention  should  be  chieffy-  directed'  td  discoveries-  ki  the  the-^ 
rapeiitic  part  of  miedicine.*    Few  men  possess  from*  art  or 
nature  the.  jower  of  invention ;  they  wbo  are  thus  endowed, 
should  pursue  new  paths  of  knowledge :  the  field  of  discovery- 
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is  boundless,  and  the  rewards  of  fame  and  self-approbation, 
where  private  fortune  permits  it,  are  as  extensive;  but  the 
business  of  the  world  must  not  be  at  a  stand  while  individuals 
are  endeavouring  to  enlarge  and  improve,  the -present  stock  of 
human  knowledge.  The  dissemination  of  what  is  already 
known,  is  preferable  to  haying  physicians  and  surgeons  uni- 
versally employed  in  prosecuting  discoveries. 

Students  formerly  were  obliged  to  leam  by  rote  the  whole 
theory  of  medicine,  before  they  were  allowed  to  see  any  thing 
of  the  practice;  so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to 
distinguish  between  tJie  usefiil  and  useless  parts  of  the  know- 
ledge, which  they  had  been  taught  in  the  schools.  But  now 
they  have  the  advantage  of  clinical  lectures,  where,  visiting 
the  patients  along  with  the  professor,  and  listening  to  his  in- 
structions on  each  case,  they  have  opportunities  of  learning 
theory  and  practice  al  the  same  time :  they  aptually  see  the 
varying  and  complicated  symptoms  of  diseases ;  they  may 
observe  the  operation  of  different  remedies,  and  can  fexerpise 
their  own  judgm^ept,  both  as  to  the  prescriptions  in  each  par- 
ticular instance,  and  in  comparing  what  they  see  of  nature 
with  what  they  have  been  taught  by  their  books  and  masters. 
The  student  should  keep  exact  notes,  taken  on  the  spot,  of  all 
he  sees,  hears,  or  observes,  at  these  clinical  lectures :  because 
he  will  thus  early  in  life  acquire  a  collection  of  facts,  and  a 
register  of  accurate  experiments,  to  which  he  can  afterwards 
refer  with  confidence.  Such  notes  should  contain,  carefully 
separated  from  the  facts,  whatever  hints  are  suggested  by  in- 
genious persons,  or  w  hatever  occur  to  tlie  student  at  the  mo- 
ment; suggestions  and  reflections  noted  down  at  the  time 
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when  the  objects  are  prfesefet  UftiiElly  prove  toore  valuable  than 
all  the  recolledtiona  of  thfe  rabst  ref^hfive  ihemory.  It  wHl  be 
more  useful  to  a  sttideht  to  take  such  notes,  than  to  T^te 
db^n  Word  fbr  wotd  all  thfe  tectures  and  opinions  hehean 
dn  the  theories  6f  medicjine  and  fehefaiistry.  Opinions  Can  be 
more  easily  recalfed  to  &iihd  than  the  ininute  circutn^tances  oJT 
cases  and  facts,  because  (Opinions  are  connected  with  ttains  of 
reasoning,  and  if  the  reasoning  be  understood,  it  will  secure 
the  i^coUefetion  of  the  deductioA.  Besiides,  facts  are  more 
requisite  to  the  student  of  tn'edieinfe  than  opinions,  which  he 
can  find  registered  and  repeated  sufficiently  in  books.  For- 
merly  it  was  necessary  fbr  every  ybung  physician,  who  hoped 
to  be  distinguished,  to  garnish  his  iviititogs  and  his  conversa^ 
tjon  with  quoteitidns  from  Galen  and  Hippocrates ;  but  now 
itisnotneciessary 

To  gather  husks  of  leaniing  to  the  last, 
TiR  the  rich  hafvest-time  of  life  is  past* 

Without  mvolving  himself  in  any  Kterary  parties,  it  wiB 
be  usefnl  to  a  young  man  at  the  university  to  be  a  member  of 
Hterary  and  scientific  societies,  where  he  may  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  ingenious  of  his  fellow-students,  and 
where  he  may,  by  speaking  or  writing  on  scientific  subjects, 
distinguish  himself  among  his  cotemporaries-  He  will  also, 
among  those  societies  of  y6ung  men,  hear  the  medical  opi- 
nions of  professors,  and  authorities  and  systems,  andent  and 
modem,  canvassed ;  his  own  knowledge  will  be  sijfted ;  he  wiU 
be  obliged  to  give  reasons  for  his  medical  belief,  and  to  con*^ 
solidate  his  floating  notions.  All  this  will  be  useful  to  him, 
though  perhaps  the  contintfal  discipline  of  contradiction  may 


];>e  dissgree^Vle,  swd  thouglji  the  disputatious  habits,  atid  ^pr 
fs^re^mf^man?  maoDeiis  Qf  ^oo^  of  hi^  aotagpi^istB  ma^y  be  ofi. 
feQsive.  i^ven  th^  di^gitf^  he  ms^  %l  fcoin  t|iese  circ,unir 
^tmo&i  will  be  bene^cial :  it  will  pceiv^at  ^ipt  ^op|  ip^itoting 
the  ru4eiiess,  whji)i?  M  pm^ts  by  t|l?4?  ^pute^esf  of  tl^Q  disr 
putajitsi. 

Ti^e  cu^ni  43f  ;w|:iti9g  i^HN^gHml  dif@^tMio9&i»:e^e}le«9it; 
)students  give  9.  spedjtaea  and  measure  of  their  abil^ti^  aipid 
attaioments  by  ^beir  ti^eses :  b^t  mv^h  lieQhAical  knQ]i|rledge 
and  some  barbaroifs  Latw  are  necessary  to  be  acquijied  for  the 
purpose  of  sta^duiig  an  e^HMounatiicffi,  and  obtaining  a  degree. 
The  grindfir^t  or  cr^tnuafirsi  pi  by  wi^ttey^'  other  Qftqie  4jbe9^ 
scientific  settert  v^  may  be  called,  ifi^t  do  dieir  p9>i^;  and 
after  the  purpose  has  been  e^cte4t  ^9d  the  de^e  obtfMned^ 
the  young  physician  may  the^  be  allowed  tp  s<^the  t(m&  of 
heterogeneous  kqiowledgje,  which  wap  stoiw.Qd  in(Q  his  ipQiQoij 
for  the  occasion;  he  may  tiicow  a^de  fQjC'e;FQr  'W&f^t4s.usdess!, 
and  retain  only  what  ^s  valuable. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obsery^th^t  the  youpg  physi- 
cian must,  if  he  hope  to  obta^  exp^^ce  <^  pifactice,  attend 
the  hospitals  in  Londop.  The  son  of  ^  eminent  and  pppmlar 
physician,  being  too  fine  or  too  indolent  a  gentleman  to  go 
regularly  through  his  ^tt^dance  at  the  hospitals,  wd  exf 
pecting  to  rise  at  once  to  esoinence  by  the  aspis^nce  of  bis 
father's  name,  found  lus  mistake  when  it  was  tbo  Jlaite,  and 
never  got  into  practice.  However  painful  soipe  of  the  ciri. 
pumstances  attending  tihis  course  may  be,  it  is  absolutely 
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necessary,  and  liiglily  useful.  Before  he  begins  to  practise,  the 
young  physician  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  experiments 
tried  upon  a  large  scale  in  hospitals,  and  he  may  acquire  an- 
ticipated fexperience  and  medical  acumen.  Besides,  its  being 
known  that  he  has  steadily  pursued  this  course  is  an  assurance 
to  the  world,  that  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  usual  practice 
of  physicians.  After  having  gone  through  this  part  of  his 
duty^  a  year  or  two  may  be  advantageously  «pent  in  travel- 
ting,  tb  acquire  a  mord  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world,  to 
form  his  manners,  and  to  enlarge  his  understanding.  During 
his  travels  he  should  endeavour  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  all  foreigners  of  eminence  in  science,  especially  with 
those  of  his  own  ^profession,  and  he  should  obtain  from  them 
all  pbfesiWe  inforniatiofi'  rdative^to  the  stftte  of  science  in  dif- 
ferent countries:  lie  should  also  cultivate  literary  society  in 
general;  he  may,  while  he  is  conveyed  from  place  to  place, 
if  he  read  ih  a*  calriage,  acquire  local  knowledge  of  the 
.  countty  thlHi»jglPi^Hich4fe'travel^^  and  he  may  add  to  his 
stock  of  foreign  literature  what  may  enliven  and  adorn  his 
conversation,  and  recommend  him  to  his  patients.  Even 
infidels,  men  who  would  as  soon  believe  in  a  priest  as  a  phy- 
sician, have  been,  if  not  converted  to  faith  in  medicine,  at 
least;  bjrought'td  acknowledge,  that  their'  health  has  been 
niuteh  benefitted:  by  the  tonversatioh  of  fneidical  rtien.  Even 
that  arch  enemy  of  the  faculty,  wHoaetually  died  acting  his 
own  Malade  Imaginaire,  was  brought  to  this  confession;  fbr 
the  hzbkxiBl  malice  ^in  the  Wording  of  it,  he  must  be  pardoned; 
^iSov'M0liePe,''>said  IietfiS  the  Fourteenth,-  ♦^  afler  all,  1  find 
^  you  have  a^^ physician! '  What  do^  you  do  with  him?' 
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**  Please  your  majesty,  he  entertains  me  by  his  conversation ; 
*^  he  orders  me  medicines;  I  don't  take  them,  and — ^I  get 
"  weU." 

«•  • 

Some  eminent  British  physicians  have  been  men  of  litera- 
ture as  well  as  of  science,  and  have  been  able  to  amuse  the 
^inui  of  their  nervous  patients,  to  mitigate  the  severest 
sufferings  of  body,  and  to  sooth  the  yet  more  intolerable 
anguish  of  grief  by  the  exertion  of  their  talents  in  aniusing 
and  instructive  conversation,  and  by  the  happy  use  of"  the 
resources  of  literature  and  true  philosophy^  There  are  times^ 
when  cordials  can  be  administered  only  to  the  mind ;  when 
neither  poppy  nor  mandragora  can  medicine  the  suflferer  to 
rest.  In  reading  this  passage,  many  persons  will  probably 
recollect  with  gratitude  instances  of  the  kindness  and  ability 
of  some  friendly  physician,  who  has  supported  their  spirits  in 
hours  of  sickness  and  sorrow.  These  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  affection,  which  every  good  physician  raises  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  are  his  best  reward,  a  recompense  for 
all  his  toil  and  anxiety,  far  superior  to  the  highest  mercenary 
gratification,  that  he  can  receive.  It  is  the  jpeculiar  advantage 
of  this  profession,  that  it  affords  continual  opportimities  of 
exercising  all  the  noblest  virtues  and  the  highest  faculties  of 
human  nature.  This  is  the  exalted  and  just  point  of  view,  in 
which  a  young  physician  should  see  his  profession ;  and  his 
predilection  for  it  may  be  confirmed  by  the  united  testimony 
of  men  •of  the  highest  talents,  and  of'  the  most  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

'^  There  is  no  end  of  my  kind  treatment  from  the  fa<;ulty,. 
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^^  Tboj  am  in  getiAral  tkfi  most  iNtaiable  ccmip^monft  aad  the 
^^  bast  &ieiu]a»  as  wdl  as  liie  moftt  learned  man  I  knov^,"^ 
says  Pope,  in  a  letter  written  about  a  month  before  his  deatk 
"  Whether  what  Temple  says  be  true,  tliat  physicians  have 
^^  bad  more  leaniing  than  the  other  faculties,  I  will  act  stay 
^  to  inquice,"'  «ay»  Dr.  Jphnson:  "  but  I  believe  every  man 
^^  has  found  iu  physicians  great  liberality  ajkl  'dignity  of  sepr 
^^  timent^  very  {prompt  efiu^ioQ  of  beQeficence,  and  wUlic^gness 
^  to  exert  a  lucrative  art  whene  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre/" 
To  t^e  authoritative  testimwiy  of  Johnson  miay  be  added  that 
of  the  learned  Dr^Pimr,  who  sayt  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Percival^ 
^  I  havs  IcAg  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  on  medical  sub- 
^  jects,  and  the  great  advantage  I  have  derived  from  this  cir- 
^  cumstance  is,  that  I  have  found  opportunities  for  conversar 
^  tioa  and  friendship  with  a  claas  <^  men,  whom,  after  a  long 
^  and  attentive  survey  of  literary  characters,  I  hold  to  be  th^ 
^  most  enlightened  professiooal  persoiis  in  the  whole  circle  of 
^*  human  arts  and  sciences/' 

On  the  moral  virtues  and  duties  of  a  physician,  cm  his  re- 
ligion, temper,  and  manners,  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary 
to  expatiate  in  this  essay,  because  no  peculiar  directions  can 
be  necessary  £ar  forming  habits  and  principles,  which  ought 
to  be  c(Hnmon  to  all  professions ;  and  because  every  thing 
that  can  be  said  on  these  subjects  is  already  before  the  publick 
in  the  popular  works  of  the  amiable  and  philosophic  Gregory^ 
the  benevolent  Percival%  and  the  moral  Gisborne'« 

^  Gregory  on  the  Duties  of  a  Physician.       *  Percival  on  Medical  Ethics. 
*  Gisbome  oa  Moral  Duties. 
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CHAPTER  V, 


OK  THE  B0UCATION  OF  COUNTRY  OSBTLBMEDT,  OR  OF  MBK 
INTENDED  FOR  PRIVATE  iSfB. 

3lOR£  than  one  lEustiious  foipeign^  has  eoTied  the  happi^^ 
ness  of  oolr  English  country  gentlemen ;  more  than  one  foreign 
prince  has  exclaimed,  "  The  life  of  an  English  country  gcnite* 
**  man  is  assuredly  the  happiest  life  in  the  world,^ 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  condition  of  English  coulsitry 
gentlemen,  we  must  perceive,  that  much  of  their  happiness 
has  arisen  ftom  their  independence  of  mind ;  and  much  iVom 
their  maintaining  what  is  called  independent  fortunes.  It 
was  long  their  boast^  their  honest  pride,  to  despise  show  and 
frippery,  to  do  without  the  luxuries  of  a  city,  yet,  to  live  hospi« 
tably^  and  in  a  manner  becoming  their  station.  They  paid  their 
debts  regularly.  They  thanked  God,  that  they  were  inde* 
pendent  of  all  men,  and  could  speak  their  minds  freely  on 
every  sufcgect,  private  or  public,  without  fear  or  reward.  Be- 
tween this  independence  of  mind  and  of  fortune  there  is  such 
an  intimate  connexion,  that  the  one  must  be  destroyed,  if 
the  other  be  sacrificed^  If  country  gentlemen,  from  the 
desire  to  make  a  figure  in  the  metropolis,  or  to  outshine  their 
neighbours,  «iter  into  contests  of  extravagance  and  scenes  of 
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fashionable  dissipation ;  if,  instead  of  living  upon  their  own 
estates  and  attending  to  their  own  affairs,  they  crowd  to 
water-drinking  places,  and  think  only  of  hazard  or  New- 
market, the  consequences  must  be,  the  ruin  of  their  private 
fortunes,  and  the  forfeiture  of  their  political  integrity.  In* 
stead  of  being  their  country's  pride  and  the  bulwark  of  her 
freedom,  they  will  become  the  wretched  slaves  of  a  party,  or 
the  despicable  tools  of  a  court.  They  will  be  contemned 
and  ridiculed  by  their  superiors  in  rank,  whom  with  unequal 
steps  they  awkwardly  pursue.  They  will  be  detested  by  their 
neighbours,'  their  inferiors,*  their  tenantry,  and  dependants, 
and  by  the  nation  whose  interests  they  abandon  or  betray. 
For  when  a  country  gentleman  has  lived  beyond  his  income^ 
what  is  his  resource  ?  not  trade,  not  business  of  any  kind  ;  to 
that  he  cannot  stoop ;  for  this  he  is  not  quaUfied.  He  has 
no  resource  but  to  sell  his  vote,  if  he  be  in  parliament ;  or 
if  he  be  not,  to  solicit  and  bargain,  perhaps  by  his  county  in- 
terest, with  parUamentary  friends,  who  may  provide  for  his 
-sons,. or  procure  for  him  the  means  of  repairing  his  shattered 
fortune.     But  what  can  restore  his  independence  of  mind  J 

How  much  the  noblest  virtues  depend  on  the  sniallest 
can  be  thoroughly  known  only  to  those,  who  have  looked 
closely  into  the  secret  motives  of  human  actions.  The  great, 
Ihe  brilliant,  and  the  solid  virtues  of  integrity,  patriotism, 
and  generosity,  cannot  long  subsist,  unless  they  be  supported 
find  protected  by  the  seemingly  insignificant  and  homely 
habits  of  pmdence  and  economy. 

If  this  were  a  treatise  on  political  economy,  it  might  be 
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necessary  here  to  define  the  tenn  luxury :  by  some  writers,  it 
is  used  to  signify  every  thing  beyond  the  mere  necessaries  of 
life;  with  others,  it  comprehends  chiefly  the  objects  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  with  others,  whatever  implies  effeminacy  of 
manners.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  a  taste  for 
luxury  diminishes  the  martial  spirit  of  a  people ;  and  to  re* 
strict  men  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  would  be  to  destroy  com- 
merce, and  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  Spartan  simplicity, 
equally  incompatible  with  modem  ideas  of  happiness  and 
modem  systems  of  defence.  The  principle  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian system  of  defending  a  country  seems  to  have  been,  to 
deprive  it  of  all  that  could  tempt  an  invader.  In  modem 
times,  Sparta  and  the  Ufe  of  a  Lacedaemonian  would  scarcely 
appear  worth^  fighting  for ;  and  it  would  be  bad  poUcy  in 
these  days,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  restrict  the  pleasures 
of  life  to  that  of  bare  existence,  to  reduce  the  love  of  our 
country,  embelUshed  by  commerce  and  the  arts,  to  mere 
habitual  attachment  to  the  natal  soil.  It  is  not  in  the 
Spartan,  nor  yet  in  the  ascetic  sense  of  the  term,  that  luxury 
is  here  used. 

Luxury,  in  fact,  is  a  word  that  must  vary  in  every  age^ 
and  in  every  country,  with  the  progress  of  civilization :  it  is 
not  a  positive,  but  a  comparative  term ;  for  what  is  luxury  in 
one  rank  of  life,  is  not  luxury  in  another ;  and  the  luxuries  of 
yesterday  become  the  necessaries  of  to  day:  no  geneml  or 
permanent  definition  therefore  can  be  precise.  Sumptuary 
laws,  which  have  attempted  to  define  luxuries,  have  always 
been  absurd  and  incompetents  On  this  subject  common  opk 
nion  is  the  only  standard;  and  as  this  varies  with  circum* 
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staofcea,  so  must  lihe  omduct  of  indiTtduals.  In  every  rank 
^nd  Bituattpn  there  is  a  certain  stjk  in  Imug^  in  bouses,  eqiu« 
page^  finlutute,  ivihich  is  usaal  topieiiarons  Dif  that  ciass.  Who- 
ever m  any  of  these  things  vies  with  persons .  of  a  mpeciof 
Btaticm  and  passes  the  bounds  of  his  nank  And  fortune^  may 
be  jubtly  acctised  of  being  luxnrions  and  eKtravagaat.  Those 
wim  consider  the  wealth  q£  nations  as  the  £rst  object  M9 
right  in  wishing  to  encoumge  diis  species  of  loKnry^  and  to 
speak  of  it  as  tending  only  to  ikte  quick  transfer  of  property 
aoid  division  of  estates ;  but  those  who  c<»sider  the  happmem 
of  nations  as  an  object  far  preferable  to  thdr  wealth,  wili 
wish  rather  to  preserve  their  moral  independence,  wiach 
must  Ise  aacTvficed  in  the  indulgenoe  of  fhese  tastes  for 
CQLtFa;^^ta]ganoe« 

In  liie  educatkm  of  couivtry  gentlemen,  itberefore,  eaHy 
oave  should  be  iakeki  to  ^preireot  their  aoqmriiig  tasjbes^  tk»i. 
msy  mnder  ikem  extrnvagant.  TSie  iirst  meanis  to  be  used 
sue  of  a  preventive  mature.  Pacettfes  fiiould  avioid  giving  dbild^ 
ren  false  notions  of  the  value  of  things,  by  praisii^  objects 
of  mere  luxury,  by  anxiety  about  external  appearance,  and 
hy  deference  to  ivealth  and  show.  They  ;sdK)uld  not  teach  by 
eKatmple,  thfirt  ornament  risB  to  be  preferred  to  futility :  and  that 
people  of  fiii^hion  are  superior  to  other  mortals.  All  who  havie 
iifetfeiided  to  dhildren  knmv  how  oarly  :lihey  oatoh  netioas  from 
those  they  live  with,  (amd  how  quickly  they  form  deductions 
from  casnal  expressions  of  admiratioA  m  contempt.  By  a 
few  well-timed  words  of  praise  or  l:dame,  psonents  may  infiuae 
a  ndble  and  rational  pride  into  ihe  nunds  of  youdi,  draiae 
thorn  4i^baffe  that  petty  «mnlatian  in  espense  whioh  nxisis  4he 
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kappiness  of  families,  and  prepares  the  destruction  of  king^ 
doms.  Magnificent  houses  and  furnituxe,  and  parks^  and 
eqwpagesy  and  great  entertainm^its,  and  fashionable  com** 
pany,  are  desired  not  so  much  for  the  pleasure  they  really 
afford^  as  for  ike  distinction  which  they  confer.  Men  are^  lyiQ 
see,  as  pro^d  of  plain  coais,  as  of  gold  and  embroidery,  ac» 
fissrding  as  the  one  or  the  other  happens  to  be  the  mode ;  and 
in  the  same  mafmer  one  person  may  be  proud  of  paying  his 
debts,  and  iFring  within  his  income,  while  another  is  vam  oi 
bilking  dims,  and  ^(pending  twice  as  much  as  he  is  wortiL 
Yoiing  people  may  be  taught  to  <oonsid«r*  certain  good  qua^ 
hties  as  gwater  distinctions  titan  those  eKtemal  mwics  4^ 
wealth,  of  which  the  generality  ne  so  ambitious*  From  his 
cftiildhobd,  the  soti  of  a  country  gentleman  shouid  hear,  and 
see  in  his  own  family,  t^at  independence  of  character  is  r^ 
ftpected ;  principles  of  honour,  and  the  firat  feelings  of  gene* 
tasity,  ^Krald  be  joined  in  his  young  mind  with  the  habits  of 
economy.  He  should  be  encoumged  to  give,  but  never  to 
waijte  his  playthings,  his  dcthtgy  his  money,  or  any  rthing  that 
can  foe  usefiil  to  himself  or  others.  He  should  be  taught  a 
few  honest  maxims,  of  which  he  will  feel  the  Tahie  and  foree  . 
when  he  begins  to  reason  and  to  act  fer  himself;  he  should 
learn,  that  a  gentleman^  ought  to  iimse  within  his  income,  and 
to  pay  his  debts :  that  he  should  scorn  to  take  a  bribe,  or  to 
be  the  hanger-on  of  a  court.  These  are  wholesome  truths, 
which,  once  fixed  in  a  boy^s  mind,  will  form  a  firm  foundation 
lor  the  plain  ciiaracter  of  a  country  gentleman.  Even  before 
a  child  can  have  an  accurate  idea  of  what  Gonsti<]utes  a  good 
master,  a  good  landlord,  or  a  good  jnagistrate,  his  ambition 
^tts^  be  eitcit^ito  become  what  his  MUtestMs  have  bem  b^ove 
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him,  or  what  his  parents  and  friends  commend  and  respect. 
I'hese  impressions  may  be  made  without  formal  lessons,  by 
seizing  proper  opportunities^  as  they  occur.  If  tlie  child  hear 
his  father  speak  to  his  domestics  or  tenants,  or  the  countrj' 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  kindness ;  if  the  boy  sees 
that  his  father  exerts  himself  to  improve  their  houses,  to  add 
to  their  comforts,  to  prevent  them  from  disputing,  and  to  do 
justice  among  them,  he  will  early  acquire  some  notions  qf  the 
true  duty  of  a  country  gentleman :  and  if  be  hear  his  father's 
dependants  and  neighbours  speak  of  him  with  gratitude  and 
respect,  he  will  even  in  his  childhood  be  touched  by  these 
praises,  and  will  probably  resolve  to  imitate  his  father's  con- 
duct when  he  grows  up  to  be  a  man.  Many  things  occur  be- 
tween the  forming  and  the  keeping  such  a  resolution ;  but  it 
is  well  even  to  have  formed  it ;  such  impressions  may  be 
weakened  by  time,  or  apparently  effaced  by  succeeding 
events :  but  it  often  happ^is,  that  notions,  which  seem  to  have 
been  obliterated,  recur  when  people  are  placed  in  circum- 
stances  similar  to  those  in  which  the  thoughts  were  first  intro- 
duced into  the  mind.  Much  has  been  attributed  to  heredi* 
tary  propensities,  which  arise  from  the  recollection  of  examples 
seen  in  childhood ;  these  recur  to  the  mind  at  the  ages  when 
they  can  be  imitated :  hence  it  has  often  been  observed,  th^ 
children,  who  had  no  res^nblaace  to  their  parents  when  they 
were  young,  become  like  tliem  as  they  grow  older. 

To  strengthen  the  impressions  made  by  example  and  con- 
versation^  preceptors  and  p^ents  should  select  ftom  books 
illustraticms  that  may  amuse  while  they  instnict.  The  works 
of  Goldsmith,  of  Day,  juad  many  periodical  papers  of  Addison, 
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are  well  suited  to  inspire  a  boy  both  with  the  independence  of 
manly  character,  and  the  benevolent  feelings  and  amiable 
matinersy  which  .make  a  pountrj  gjentle^nan  beloy^  and  re- 
spectedc  -^  „;  ; ,_     , 

The  boy  will  hear  conyersatipns  about  elections  ^d  mem- 
bers of  parliament;  he  may  happen  to  see  an  election.*:  the 
time  should  then  be  taken  to  impres;}  pn  his  mind  the  idea  of 
the  duties  of  a  jnember  of  parliament,  and  to  ii^^pire  his.  young 
soul  with  the  generous  sentiments  of  a  true  Briton..  He 
shmild,  for  instance,  hear  the  account  of  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Danby'^  visit  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  time  to  the  patriot 
Marvel  in  his  gifrret ;  he  should>hear,  or  he  should  read,  of  the 
noble -firmness,  with  which  Marvel  reacted  the .  temptations 
that  wer^  presented  to  him;  he  refused  a  thousand  pounds 
laid  down  before  hhn,  though  he  was  at  the  time  so  poor» 
that  he.  was.  obliged  to  borrow  a  guinea  from  a  fiiend  a.s  soon 
as  th^  Lord  Treasurer  departed.  Tl^e  boy  Should  Ifsax  also 
of  the  independent  patriot,  who  was  found. by  Sir  Robert 
Walpple  supping  upon  a  cold  shoulder  of  mutton ;  a  circum- 
staqoQ  which  con^vinced  the  minister,  that  h^  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  any  ^ttempt  to  corrupt  integrity^  tjiat  was^^ppocted 
by  unblushing  frugality.  Anecdotes  such  as;  tliese  ar^  not 
above  the  capacity,  of  bpys.  of  ten  or  twelve  yearsk  old,  for  they 
require  no,  knowledge  of  the  world  to  be  tasted ;  ^nd  the  ei^ 
thusiasip,  that  generous  conduct, ^^cites,  is  al\v:a^s  mpst  felt  ii^ 
esufly  youth,  A  few.  such  fects,  raised  .wh«n  ^e,  l^e^;;is 
warm,  may  make  an  m^ble  ipipressiop.  .  Jh^p^  contract  to 
the  sturdy  respectable  character  may  b?,«lvown  }fL  such.Iives^ 
as  that  of  Sir  Bichard  Ste^^who,  thoi^gh  he  l^ad^  excellent 
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intentions,  w&s  so  ireAk,  M  ihiprude^t,  And  so  exh^vagtuit,  tt» 
-to  becwiie  ntterly  contemptibte.  On<ie,  wh^  he  was  re^ 
pt6stditd  by  Whiston  witb  his  political  TMaKty^  he  i«^)fM» 
*'  I  must  ride  in  a  coach ;  but  you  can  wallc/'  This  miswer 
contains  much  in  a  few  words.  Anecdotes  such  as  these, 
t6ld  kt  happy  moments,  wiH  make  a  strong  impresstMi  oni  the 
inind  of  youth  t  and  thus,  even  when  very  young,  the  spiiit 
of  independence  mtif  be  ^ited  among  dbildren.  AH  ^ 
ihttst  be  eflfected  by  domestic  education,  during  the  years 
which  boys  spend  at  hotne,  hetbtt  they  are  i^ent  to  "sc^bon,  and 
dtiring  the  vacations,  whi(Ai  they  pass  with  their  ptrbtki:  The 
h^lts  oi^  bputeht  gentlemien  shonid  not  foe  brought  up  in  *ebeir 
fecihei's  house,  or  neiir  their  fkther^  estate,  lest  they  should 
£aibibe  undiie  id^s  of  their  own  importance  tmd  gfoW  tip 
tHth  Hhe  cbntfEU^ted  notions  connnon  to  persons,'  who  hear 
only  bf  their  own  possessions,  and  see  only  their  own  dep«id- 
UtitS.  Young  squires  nre  apt  to  fancy,  that  there  is  nothing 
hi  tlie  tttiiv^i^e  equal  to  their  fkther^s  house,  and  Dieiir  own 
Ad^hioifthoOd;  'and  tbkt  ho  ofiinions  can  bcTationalbrrigbt, 
btft  those  which  iShey  have  been  accustomed  to  heat  from:  half 
a  doji^'  domestic  oracles.  For  tliis  reason  they  should  be 
itHt  'ib>'jjubtic  schools,  at  a  distance  frotti  their  friends  and 
Mn^kions,  irh^o,  mixing  i^ith  istraugers  and  iequabj  they 
lil^ift'bfetorced  to'Se^  distmction  by  other  iherits  than  merely 
fhdse  bf  "bearing  a  ceitaih  name,  or  being  heir  tx>  a  ceriain 
ttumbfer  of  ddifes,  lilea^trtfng  themselves  with  others^  they 
WiH  leatn  of  What'smali  ittiportahde  they  are;  and  %to<r  very 
fiitle  tiie  world  thinks  dfillose  things,  whick  have  ^ciftaps 
Oectlpied  their  exclasivfe  attention.  These  praetical  moral 
lessons  i^re  isOnie  of  the  most  sahitaty,  which  a  gredt 'school 
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tm^h^;  .9^4.  rtjpjrjiPp  pwiilisi^  wpeful  and  necfsspwy  i« 
boy<5  wfeq  ,9se  »c>t  i»teB4e4  for  my  of  tbew  prefesaiona, 
whwfi  «0fit>iH}^  -pomp^tHifsi  JlwepB.  -.tiw  sjeif^wipprtoiice  of 

fn^v^nt;  tJ^ejD  fiiom  fiOMix»^tvstg  :babit9'»f  d^gmatifsmg  o)>- 
stjnacy.  The  Q\>9i,ii»Qy ^  igooraacG  And  ^  xm^ginaivy  sdlfi- 
importaiAce  med  dto  ti^  on^.  d*  tbe  ^eommon  jrHdiorous  icfa^xiMo 
tecbtics  9f  our  vBn^^  iBquii»&«-  l!»u.t  jibe  Sk.WMii^  of  Com* 
gnere,  the  Wisstem  jE^fiddJutg,  asdlhe  Too|r  l4anf)^».o£iGiold- 
pmil^t  ane  aoA  novr  to  be  ionad  in  ,ibe  rooat  Demote  parts  of 
Sda^land^  The  igoorant*  bHsoting*  dimokei),  £ihstuiate,  JjoviaJ, 
&9edoi]i49yiQg  tytani  i«  09  mpn;  te»  i»  «(ei&D»  irawept  in  jgM 
oovels  and  ftJayis.  The  ptarmigao,  tht  hvt»txad.f  ^  <u»ck  o£ 
Abe  Nfiwdg,  axid  ihe  fvuotry  AqiiirK,  are  .nourly  extinct.  Iil. 
stead  of  country  squjoes,  v6  hms  nmf  icoauwtiy  g^Bt^easien. 
IHk  difffusion  of  jkoonvlsdge*  and  ti^  advantage^  sf  polite  and 
ifttfrary  leditQattiejD^  haye  ^ailQnt}j)r  Ajptd  gradnaUy  liQipQsaAed  ibis 
ineliojBl»$»u  Theysnuit  iseonr  ibewMe,.leHt,  to  Avoid  tbc  &ults 
and  >€cMble8  vof  tbdr  predecessors,  jthi^y  sboitld  run  into  (the 
i^uxtedxy  fsxtremas.  It  is  said,  .that  «^  Yoijkshiiie  .eountojr  gem. 
jtieaBan,  tnot  many  ^eaars  ago^  g».y^  an  JBnumity  o£  SOQl.  for 
•the  fiosaesaioa  jof  ia  ^sta^e.of  Visiras,  jlihe  pdce  >of  mduch  he 
fiowld  joat  f>a.y.  lit  is  ^i»te,.itbat  ifhe.iuiderateBdiaglcannatiiB 
^uiy^cSaRs  -of  jnen  be  .too  much  .^iJasi^edi  ibut  it  inay)be  >tQo 
wueh  J«6md  i  it  jnay  Aie  onisapplied  te  sul^ecls  .«f  little  iuse 
4o  thepoaseasKH-,  m  (the  .aitsuiibioai  in  3v(hiQb  he  is  deatinscb.to 
iive :  vihis  muert:leaid  to  the  select  of  .(SJidiiatanti/Q^idMifcieSt.con- 
jseqxieintly  to  the  de^radiation  q£  ihe  tciamcW  of  tlhe>indiii- 
4dual.  A  youth  maty  be  uracned  of  this  jAanger^  but  .he  slumlil^ 
-not  be  difiocHiraged  finom  jciiltdyjdang  a  taste  for  painting, 
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poetry,  or  for  any  of  the  fine  arts  or  liberal  sciences ;  pro- 
vided his  tastes  do  not  lead  him  into  extravagance,  and  pro- 
vided he  possess  in  theory,  and  apply  in  practice,  the  know- 
ledge that  is  peculiarly  requisite  to  a  master  of  a  family,  a 
landlord,  a  magistrate,  a  grand  juror,  an  elector,  and  in  the 
most  compreliensive  sense  of  the  word,  a  good  subject.  The 
range  of  knowledge  requisite  to  fulfil  these  duties  with  pro- 
priety is  much  more  extensive  than  can  be  conceived  by  men 
of  contracted  views.  To  be  a  good  landlord,  and  a  good  ma- 
gistrate, a  man  must  not  only  have  a  desire  to  serve  his  tenants, 
and  to  do  justice  to  all  who  appeal  to  him,  but  he  must  know 
how  to  be  just  and  benevolent;  otherwise  he  will  be,  as  the  pro- 
verb says,  ^'  quanta  huon  eke  val  nientej'  so  good  as  to  be  good 
for  nothing.  The  more  conscious  he  is  of  right  intentions,  the 
more  positive  and  active  he  will  be  in  maintaining  his  opinions 
and  enforcing  his  authority;  and  the  more  obnoxious  and 
dangerous  he  mus^  consequently  be  to  that  porticm  of  the 
community,  over  which  his  power  and  influence  extend.  An 
opulent  country  squire  might,  for  instance;  encourage  his 
tenants  to  improve  their  condition,  by  introducing  intricate 
modes  ctf  agriculture,  by  directing  industry  into  new  channels, 
by  bounties  to  foster  infant  manufactures,  by  charitable  dona^ 
tioas  to  those  who  have  large  families  of  children,  by  restraints 
upon  emigration,  by  regulating  markets,  by  raising  or  lower- 
ing the  wages  of  labour:. but  a  man  who  attempts  any  of 
th^e  things,  a  man  who  attempts  any  one  operation' in  poli- 
tical economy,  without  understanding  the  principles  of  that 
-sd^nccy  fhns  the' hazard  of  doing  evil ;  he  can  do  tnly  partial 
igood,  and  that  merely  by  chance.  Persons  who  have  no 
knowledge  on  these  subjects  are  apt  to  mistake  the  very 
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signs  of  prosperity  ia  states  for  symptoms  of  decay,  and  are 
alarmed  by  .alter$.tions,  which;  are  incidjent  and  necessary  to 
countries  in  certain  oircumst^inces.  For  instance,  the  changes 
in  the  rate  of  interest^  the  putting  down  monopolies,  .the 
lowering  the  price  of  proyision,  or  the  disposition  of  tenantry 
to  emigrate^  have  all  lie^n  the  subject  of  loud  lamentation 
w;ith  short-sighted  persons.  A  landlord,  who  should  act  in 
consequence  of  lus  prejudices  in  these  particulars,  would  in- 
jure not  only  his  prijate  interest,  and  that  of  his  tenants,'  but, 
as  far  as  in  him  lay,  would  tend  to  retard  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization in  his  country.  These  subjects  are  so  intricate,  and 
it  is  so  hazardous  to  meddle  with  them,  that  even  if  the 
study  of  political  economy  were  only  to  teach  country  gen- 
tlemen to  refrain  from  rash  interference,  it  would  be  of  ma- 
terial service.. 

The  knowlodge  of  the  value  and  price  of  land,  of  the  rents 
which  tenants  are  ab|e.  to  pay,  of  the  causes  tvhich  affi^t  the 
rise  and  fall  of  rents,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  good  land- 
lord :  he  d^als  in  land  a^s  tradesmen  deal  in  different  commo- 
dities ;  his  tenants  are  his  customers ;  he  should  therefore 

«  Lord  Selkirk's  "  Observations  on  Emignttion^'  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
country  gentleman^  as  well  as  by  every  statesman,  who  desires  to  inform  him- 
self on  tbis  subject.  The  style  of  this  book  is  so  simple,  yet  perspicuous,  and 
the  reasoning  so  plain,  yet  logical,  that  it  will  captivate  the  attention  and  con- 
▼ince  the  judgment  of  sensible  and  unprejudiced  readers.  Hume  records  it  as 
one  of  the  marl^s  of  increasing  civilization,  that  the  term  fisury  cej^d  to  be 
applied  with  opprobrium  to  the  receiving  interest  for  money :  the  historian  of 
the  present  times  may  with  equal  propriety  mention  as  a  proof  of  improvement 
in  political  knowledge  pur  having  conquered  the  prejudice  against  the  term 
emigrations  , 

2l 


know  precisely  iie  'mUie  o<^  ^iiat  to  is<  to  Mll'ytffRl  of  #lMe 
they  are  to  pumhaMr  tbat  ke  magr  neicket  ke  ar  dit)ke^ddr  il« 
Mjbovtibocap.  Tk«  dmger  of  ku  being  &tip6i  is  ffitaaJly  g^^^ttOtf 
l^an  «f  kis  ^ping  0^ei!9 ;  for  tenants  ItBdW  y/^Ht  fliey  caM 
afitfd  to  give  at  any  time  ft>r  lanc^ :  and  tkey  will  ildt  dflbf 
anrs,  nnlese  it  is  with  the  fraudulent  ixtHent  eff  f^tttlftt^  thef 
kud, md  leaving  tlieir  bargiun  in  » fk^  ;y^i9^  u]^-  the  kifodtf 
efi  the  kndloid;  But  tiiese  are  pradtices  bttCtef  kfito^wtty  Mtts^!' 
in.  Ireland  tkaa  in  England.  To  ^stinguish  ittiprDViin^tbiianti^u 
Mid.  to  giire  them  proper  encouragement,  i&  another  part  6§ 
the  duty:  of  a  landlord.  This'  requires  both?  di^enttn^nt  aloA^ 
steadineav  of  tempen 

Fop  the  esereise  of  dter  ftinetSens'of  a^  nm^i^Mftfe,  WKidi-  is> 
another  important  part  of  the  duty  of  a  country'  gettd^maHV 
an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  English  law  be- 
camn  necessaiyi    On  this  -  tdpie,  Bkuskstutc^^  a(diilirs^ld>  in- 
tinduotioB  to  hit  GonunentaFjr;  shemld-  be'  coittstflfM ;-  ha 
QxkoitsL  Gauntry  gentlemen  tb'  inafee'  1liemw4Ves'  iMt^ukifitl^ 
wfldi.tiie lawe and  oonstitutionof  tljefar^coubtry.    Nbt^<^fy^ air* 
nn^sttatesv  boti  as>  grand:  jui^tnen,  tki^  Wti^ft^  coi^fttdirfiklcf' 
power  in  their  respective  counties,  and  for  the  exercise  of  this 
pewer  they  are  responsible :'  tKey  are.  Hound  to  strict  impar-. 
tiality,  to  avoid  all  party,  spirit^  and  ta  resist  all  attempts  at , 
^chat  :is  oalled^/oliitT^^ 

•  This  is-a^emrweH kaowrr  in bbtfcf  countties^  hiitglraH^jllti^jli>M^'w%-- 
term  pec«fi*r-to  Iitrian^  as  in  that* cwmtty  gwnd  jurterha*enl6  •<fii^(M)Md'*of* 
eaontaous  s«m8t>f  puMie  utmeyj  fdt  nn&foginadtfaiMi'bHdgin;  alid'fdt'^UiMr' 
oAerf  aiposes;  Immne-couotterthe  XMhs  oi'jiaeott'zte'respeetM ;  iii'  oflt^' 
such  a  gpo4  understanding  taket  .place  between  men  of  power  and  tBbl)^w4ib* 
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As  ekctpr?  lof  m^nhtm  of  parliament;,  and  at  persons  wh» 
h»ve  Q^e»  pQiuidiemble  influence  in  deciding  elections,  Gcnm- 
tjpy  geQtlejmen  have  important  duties  wbidbi  tfaey  cannot  a<k»- 
quotely  pierform  vithoiit  a  variety  of  political  knowledge,  and 
considerable  sagaoiij.  A  modem  country  gentleiDan  muit 
not  be  such  a  politician  as  the  Uxty  fexkunter,  whose  We  and 
opinions  are  so  admirably  drawn  by  Addison,  in  ^  the  Free- 
*'  holder:"  a  politician  who  classes  all  his  neighbours  that 
yqi^  9A  t^  wlwg  suW  at  the  electicm  under  the  denoauna- 
ti^p  qi  K^pg9»  curs,  or  wkelj^ ;  who  judges  of  parUanMBt  mm%^ 
P^bf  %  Mr  halving  Totod  for  cs  a^aimt  the  duties  on  Fieacb 
alfo^qfi  tli^.  9Pt.  for  prefifrving  the  smi»i  who  batea  (nde^ 
l)9)cai|fK^  i^  l)a#  9i94e  a.  pwreel  of  upsCwts  aa  rich  as  meik  «f 
t^  jBpQ^,  svm^%.  &mk<P9i  m.  XhiBi  country;  and  who  heaftiiy 
cvffff^  ^^.  t^ho;  IjiOndon  m^r^nta,  not  ^rgetting  the 
4j«ej?tonit  ^91)0  «i))argeiqfint.  of  wwd  i».  now  ex]Mcted 
£^  9(^try  gpn^em^n.  To  ^kkjup  represeiitotiwes.  \n  pariift^ 
iQi^,  b(S:  iftv^t.  be  q.u<iUfiod  to  judge  of  the  abilities  aad  of 
^  B^^Up  Qon^nqt  of  the  severaJt  candidaites ;  thi«.  impliM. 
QiCq;i]\^Qt^Q^wi!tb  MX  th^t.  passes  in.  the  British  pastiaaieal*. 
Wt)i,  4P9a!iPstiie  ^pd  foi^oigD  politics,  and  somo  getienil  piia.. 
q^los,  by  which  ho  ofMd  reason  for  himself  on  public  afl^urs. 
JgoTrejifmpljeb  whajii  i9u»|v  hQ^  the  portion  of  knowledge:  and 
mo^,  sen^  qeo^s^y  to  judg«  of  Mr.  Burk&>  Addreis.  to  the? 
iifict^jjk,(4:  ^Stql !    Tp,  thoso  who.  know,  how-  Sections;  aoe? 

hove  con^derable  electioneering  iqterest,  that  the  most  bare-fiwed  jobi  ate 
supported  by  grand  jurors,  packed  for  the  purpose..  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
canvass  fer- votes  upon  such  occasions :  and  of  so  much  consequence  is  it-  to  a 
pM^  to  hKTft  tfaeiii  fideiKb.  retucned  on  graAd  joriea^  that  to  mofe  ttl»  sher^fHit 
aifji^^jat  ipeat  cooii^eAitiQa  ao^iig  t\i»i^  who  b»T«  ioter^  wHh  the  mtottter . 
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at  present  managed,  it  may  seem  absurd  to  talk  thus  at  our 
ease  of  judging  impartially,  and  upon  rational  grounds,  of 
the  merits  of  candidates.  But  while  there  is  life,  there  is 
hope.  And  one  of  the  best  chances  for  restoring  a  national 
spirit  of  independence  and  honest  patriotism  is  by  educating 
country  gentlemen  to  understand  and  to  pursue  their  real 
interests,  and  the  interests  of  their  country. 

Tlie  first  step  towards  giving  a  young  man  this  various 
knowledge  is,  to  excite  in  his  mind  the  desire  to  obtain  it ; 
and  this  is  to  be  done  by  showing  him,  that  such  information 
is  essential  to  the  character,  which  his  agibition  has  been  ex- 
cited to  attain,  and  which  his  reason  has  been  taught  to 
prefer.  Taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  means  suggested  for 
exciting  in  his  early  childhood  a  preference  for  a  country  life, 
and  an  ambition  to  be  a  respectable  country  gentleman,  have 
been  employed,  there  is  a  motive  raised  in  his  mind,  which 
may  be  directed  to  any  given  purpose  by  a  judicious  precep- 
tor. During  the  years,  which  the  boy  spends  at  school,*  there 
are  scarcely  any  means  of  forwarding  his  instruction  in  those 
things,  which  are  peculiar  to  his  profession ;  but  school  has  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  young  heir  away  from  the  flattery 
of  tenants  and  dependants,  and  of  preventing  his  acquiring 
premature  and  preposterous  notions  of  his  own  importance; 
and  it  is  infinitely  more  easy  to  supply  any  deficiencies  of  in- 
struction, where  there  is  a  desire  to  learn,  than  to  cure  any 
habits  of  self-importance,  or  any  local  prejudices :  and  some- 
thing may  be  done  in  vacations  by  associating  pleasure  with 
every  circumstance  of  domestic  and  rural  happiness.  The , 
boy  should  ride  out  with  his  father  among  his  tenants ;  should' 
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see  in  summer  the  delights  of  haymaking,  and  of  harvest- 
home  ;  in  winter-  he  should  see  the  good  old  hospilalies  of 
Christmas,  and  all  those  country  festivities,  which  attach 
people  to  their  homes.  These  customs  tend  to  connect  and 
to  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  connexion  between  different 
classes  of  society,  and  they  cement  the  bond  of  union  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant. 

The  heart  of  a  benevolent  youth  will  naturally  expand  in 
these  scenes  of  innocent  pleasure,  and  he  will  probably  form 
many  wishes  and  many  schemes  for  increasing  the  comforts 
and  permanent  happiness  of  the  peasantry,  who  enjoy  so 
much  the.  transient  pleasures  of  a  harvest-home  or  of  a  holi- 
day. ,He  will  probably  express  to  his  father  and  his  friends 
his  wishes,  and*  talk  of  what  he  would  do,  if  he  were  old  and 
rich  enough^  and  perhaps  he  may  solicit  for  favours  of  various 
sorts  for  tenants.  Then  is  the  moment  to  lead  his  understand- 
ing to  reflect  how  real  good  is  to  be  effected.  Without  check-  , 
ing  his  benevolence,  he  may  be  made  to  perceive  the  diffi- 
culty of  bestowing  gifts,  or  dispensing  charities  for  the  lasting 
advantage  even  of  the  objects  of  generosity.  His  mind  may 
thus  be  opened  by  degrees  to  the  perception  of  many  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  political  economy;  he  may  be  shown 
examples  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of  encouraging  idleness  by. 
bestowing  alms  upon  those,  who  are  able  and  yet  not  willing 
to  work;  he  may  be  convinced,  that  merely  giving  money  to 
relieve  the  temporary  wants  of  the  poor,  instead  of  inspiring, 
them  with  the  desire  of  relieving  themselves  by  their  own 
exertions,  is  not  doing  any  real  benefit :  that  it  is  as  vain  as  ' 
the  fond  hopes  of  children  who  plant  flowers  withouf  roots. ' 
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Ife  ehoyUji  fijrther  be  shown,  that  peoplp  in  society  cannot  l^ 
inade,  or  cannot  Ions  remain  equals  in  property,  unless  t^ev 
were  all  equally  strong,  equally  wise,  ^n4  e<^ually  indugtri? 
pus ;  and  unless  they  had  all  precisely  an  equal  number  of 
childreq.  It  is  sufficient  to  sugggest  these  ideas  to  parents, 
and  the  manner  iv  whjch^  in  some  instances,  thej  iQay  b^ 
introduced  into  the  mind ;  it  would  be  tedious  an^d  ipiperr 
tinent  to  illustrate  the  subject  farther.  Indeed  it  would  be 
impossible  without  niakin^  this  a  treatise  on  Politipal  Eco- 
nomy, instead  of  an  e^say  on  the  Education  of  a  Counti^^ 
Gentleman.  The  object  is  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  pupil 
on  these  questions,  and  then  he  will  read  to  inform  himself 
farther  and  more  accurately.  Mere  conyersfatioi^  oi^  i^up^ 
abstrase  subjects  could  never  be  sufficient,  tpte$^ch  all  th^t 
ought  to  be  known ;  but  by  hin^  throifn  out  at  timies,  yf}im 
the  pupil's  mind  is  interested  on  any  of  these  ppints,  hi^  iJU|- 
derstanding  may  be  wakened ;  he.  may  hp  induced  to  thjpj|i^^ 
by  being  urged  to  explain  his  ide^^  and  to  defend  the(i|  hj 
arguments.  *  When  he  has  been  brought  to^  this  point,  t;he 
business  is  done ;  he  i^ll  take  pains  to  gp  to  the  hptton)  of  the 
subject,  let  it  be  ever  so  deep.  It  will  be  necessary:  only,  to 
point  out  to  him  the  works,  th^t  are  most  likely  tps^o^  him. 
the  information  he  desires  to  obtain* 

Wheft  a  youth  has  left  school^  and  before  he  gpcs  to.  a  i^ni- 
versity,  he  might  spend  a  few;  month;  at  home  under  tl^e  care 
of  a  literary  preceptor,  who  might  prepare  him  to  hear  public 
lectures  on  political  econppay  with  J^d vantage.  Smith's  Ayealth 
of  Nations  is  the  bes^  book  to  qpen  his  views,  and  to  give  him 
clear  ideas.    While  he  reads,  he  should  be  warned  not  to 
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take  any  thing  for  granted ;  not  to  believ^,  that,  because  he  is 
p6nisifag  all'  author  of  high  authority,  he  must  therefore  re- 
sign his'  uridferstanding  implicitly.  No — the  object  is  to  in- 
ducie  him  to  thihk  and  i^ason  for  himself,  not  to  make  hini 
get  by  rote  th^  bpinioni;  or  words  of  any  author;  tliat  would 
be  only  to  make  him  a  talking  copy  of  a  book.  As  much  as 
pOiSsibld,  hfe  should  be  excited  to  apply  what  he  reads  to  what 
he  hears  and  sees  in  the  world ;  this  he  may  not  immediately 
have  opportunities  of  doing :  but,  if  he  have  the  intention,  he 
\^ill  not  forget  to  execute  it  oh  proper  occasions^ 

At  some  of  our  univeji*ities  he  will  have  ampfe  meahs  of 
improving  Himself  in  the  study  of  political  economy,  by  hearing 
the  lectures  of  alile  profeissors.  It  shoiild'  be  the  object  of 
a^  country  gentleman  at'  the  university,  to  extend  his  general 
knowledge,  and  to  imbiiie  his  mind  with  a  taste  for  science" 
ahd  elegant  literature!  This  may  Be  done  as  much  by  keeping 
good  company,  as  by  reading  good  books. 

A'fter  leaving  the  university,  he  should'not*  return  to  xesicle 
ai  home,  to  louhge  about  Jiis  father's  hoiise^  the  idle  heir  ex- 
pectaiil  of  the  estate ;  biit  he  shoiild  in  times'  of  war  go  into 
the  army,  ahd  serve  a' campaign  or  two,  according  to  the  com- 
mon expression,  to  make  a  ihari  of  himself;  to  see  and'  feel" 
something  of  the  rough  'as  well  as  the  smooth  parts  of*  life ;  to  * 
be  forced  to  form  ah  independent  chafacter^  by  acting  as  well 
as  thinking  for  himself,     lliese*  are  times,'  when  other  and" 
more  imperious  niotives' call  upW  every  young  man  of^  pro- 
perty and  patriotism,  who  is  not  bound  to  a  profession,  to  give 
his  share  of  persond  military 'service*  to  his  country. 
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In  times  of  peace,  the  idle  life  of  an  officer  would  nbt  be> 
advantageous  to  the  heir  of  a  country  gentleman  ;  it  might 
alter  his  domestic  tastes  and  habits ;  it  might  give  him  a  love 
of  dissipation,  or  perhaps  of  gaming,  which  would  be  de- 
structive to  his  happiness.  Therefore,  in  times  bf  peace,  when 
there  are  no  fit  opportunities  of  his  serving  in  foreign  armies, 
he  should  travel :  first  in  his  own  country,  and  afterwards  on 
the  continent. 

In  travelling  through  his  own  country,  his  principal  object 
should  be  to  inform  himself  of  the  modes  of  living,  manners, 
and  opinions  of  all  ranks  of  people ;  but  chiefly  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes*.  ,  He  should  inform  himself  of  their  dif- 
ferent practices  in  agriculture ;  he  should  talk  to  farmers,  and 
get  acquainted  with  their  notions  of  rural  economy,  and  with 
their  opinions  upon  those  public  measures,  which  affect  their 
interests :  by  thus  becoming  acquainted  with  their  prejudices, 
he  will  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  for  himself,  when  he  is  to 
settle  on  his  own  estate ;  in  the  mean  time,  it  will  be  advantage- 
ous to  him  to  have  seen  the  most,  remarkable  and  interesting 
things  in  his  own  country  before  he  goes  abroad ;  because  these 
will  be  points  of  comparison  to  which  he  can  recur,  when  he  sees 
new  objects ;  and  because  he  will  thus  have  it.  in  his  power  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  foreigners;  he  will  have  some  ideas  to 
impart  in  exchange  for  those  which  he  receives  :  this  will  be  a 
means  of  drawing  out  the  knowledge  and  conciliating  the  re- 
gard of  enlightened  foreigners.  The  most  that  a  letter  of  re- 
icommendation  can  do  for  any  traveller  is  literally  to  introduce 

^  See  Education  of  a  Lawyer. 
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him  into  good  society;  but  after  the  first  introduction,  he 
must  make  his  own  way.  If  he  have  no  information  to  give 
in  return  for  that  which  is  communicated  to  hhn,  why  should 
men  of  science  or  literature,  whose  time  is  precious,  give  it  ,up 
to  an  uninteresting  stranger.  Complaints  are  often  made  of 
the  silence,  reserve,  and  haughtiness  of  English  travellers,  who 
either  will  not  or  can  not  converse :  even  on  subjects  of  which 
they  are  well  informed,  they  are  not  communicative ;  and 
they  are  sometimes  shamefully  ignorant  of  their  own  country, 
,  though  folly  possessed  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  superior 
to  all  others ;  an  opinion  which  they  will  never  be  able  to 
impress  to  their  satisfaction  on  the  minds  of  foreigners,  while 
they  can  enforce  it  only  by  assertion. 

Some  years  ago  an  English  nobleman,  who  set  out  upon 
his  travels  without  having  seen  any  thing  of  his  own  country, 
became  so  much  ashamed  of  not  haying  it  in  his  power  to  give 
any  description  of  celebrated  places  in  England,  and  of  not 
being  able  to  answer  any  of  the  various  questions,  which  were 
put  to  him  concerning  English  manufactures,  and  British  ouri* 
osities  both  of  nature  and  art,  that  he  actually  returned  home, 
determined  to  travel  throi!igh  the  British  Islands  to  see  all  those 
tilings,  which  he  had  never  thought  of  seeing  till  he  was  thus 
ipoused  to  a  sense  of  their  value ;  and  thus  made  sensible,  that 
a  man  should  qualify  himself  for  going  abroad  by  previousl}' 
visiting  all  that  is  worthy  of  notice  at  home. 

The  principal  objects  which  a  country  gentl^nan  should 
propose  in  trav^elling  are  amusing  and  instructing  himself,  en* 
laigYRg  his  mind,  and  inoieiising  his  power  of  doing  good*    By 
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seeing  varieties  of  people  and  things,  by  forming  acquaintance 
with  polite,  estimable,  and  enlightened  foreigners,  he  will  lay 
in  a  large  stock  of  agreeable  and  useful  ideas,  which  may  serre 
for  future  employment  and  amusement  in  the  many  leisure 
hours  he  will  pass  in  retirement.  With  these  views  m  travel- 
ling, our  countrymen  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  see  foreign  king- 
doms and  manners  without  prejudice  in  favour  of  their  own; 
and  without  affected,  absurd  admiration  of  every  thing  that  is 
not  English :  an  extreme  into  which  some  travellers  have 
£^llen  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  ridiculous  nationality  of 
others.  A  man  of  sense  would  not,  on  his  return  from  France^ 
build  piV  walls  in  a  country,  where  there  are  fine  quarries, 
or  abundance  of  bricks ;  nor  would  he,  if  situate  in^  a  part  o£ 
England  where  both  were  wanting,  resist  the  introduction  of 
this  mode  of  building  merely  because  it  is  foreign :  and  at  all 
events,  he  would  not  have  observed  with  so  little  attention  as 
to  be  obliged,  after  having  resided  in  France  or  in  Italy,  to 
look  into  an  English  magazine  for  instructions  how  to  prac-^ 
tise  at  home  what  he  saw  every  day  abroad.  Some,  after  a 
short  visit  to  the  continent,  affect  foreign  manners,  and  con- 
vince their  country  nei^bours,  that  they  have  been  abroad,  and 
that  they  are  returned  coxcombs.  This  folly  is  well  ridiculed 
by  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  a  well  known  paper  in  "  The  World/" 
describing  an  English  family's  trip  to  Paris ;  and  it  is  attacked 
by  Bramstone  in  that  exquisite  satire,  "  The  Man  of  Taste.** 
The  sense  and  discretion  of  a  country  gentleman  are  usually 
estimated,  upon  his  return  from  his  travels,  by  the  simplicity  of 
his  manners,  and  by  the  objects  to  which  he  has  directed  his 
attention ;  what  these  have  been  must  appear  by  his  conversa- 
tion, by  the  manner  in  which  he  employs  his  time  or  lays  out 
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liis  money.  After  having  seen  the  state  of  the  arts,  agriculture, 
science,, and  manners  in  other  countries,  he  is  now  to  settle  in 
his  own,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  himself  a  useful,  respect- 
able, and  happy  member  of  society. 

If,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  a  young  map,  who  has  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  country  gentleman,  comes 
into  possession  of  a  considerable  estate,  and  has  the  entire 
management  of  his  own  property,  he  will  find,  that  It  requires 
uncommon  prudence  to  guide  even  his  benevolence.  He  will 
be  in  circumstances  which  are  new  to  him ;  and  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  support  a  situation,  to  which,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  he  has  not  served  an  apprenticeship.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  his  father  be  living,  he  will  have  time  to  acquire 
some  experience  and  knowledge  of  what  is  called  country 
business,  a  sort  of  knowledge  very  necessary  to  him  who  is  to^ 
manage  a  large  estate.  Locke  has  wisely  exhorted  parents 
to  trust  their  sons  with  all  the  arcana  of  their  affairs,  and  not, 
from  short-sighted  jealousy  of  those  who  are  to  be  their  heirs, 
to  deprive  themselves  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  advanced 
life,  domestic  confidence  and  friendship. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  father  and  friend,  willing  to  allow 
him  a  share  of  power,  and  capable  of  instructing  him  bo£h  by 
precept  and  example  in  the  duties  of  a  respectable  country 
gentleman,  how  advantageously  might  a  young  man  begin  his 
life]  and  how  much  it  must  prepossess  his  neighbours  in  his 
favour,  to  see  him  introduced  among  them  under  such  au- 
spices! He  would  profit  by  parental  experience,  become 
acquainted^with  the  characters  of  all  those,  with  whom  he  is 
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afterwards  to  spend  his  life,  his  neighbours,  tenants,  or  de^ 
pendants,  the  magistrates  and  grand  juries  of  his  county,  of 
which  he. is  to  form  a  member.  In  shcHrt,  he  would  acquire 
the  habits  and  local  attachments,  which  are  necessary  to  a 
rational  love  of  our  country  and  practical  patriotism:  he 
would  take  root  in  the  spot  from  which  he  is  to  draw  his  sus- 
tenance and  support,  and  he  would  be  naturalized  to  the 
soil. 

Among  the  pleasures  and  occupations  of  a  country  gen* 
tleman's  life,  agricultural  pursuits  claim^  of  course,  a  large 
share.  By  the  opulent  proprietors,  of  whom  we  are  now  sp>eak«- 
ing,  farming  should  not  be  practised  as  a  lucrative  business : 
they  should  not  be  mere  farmers,  they  should  be  agriculturists : 
they  should  look  to  the  improvement  of  the  sciepce  of  agri- 
culture, while  others  of  more  limited  means,  and  of  inferior 
knowledge,  are  compelled  to  att^id  to  it  only  as  an  art 
Gentlemen  can  aflbrd  to  try  experiments  for  the  advantage 
of  their  tenants,  for  the  benefit  of  their  estates,  and  of  their 
country.  Whether  these  experiments  succeed,  or  whether 
they  fail  as  to  the  immediate  object,  they  are  of  ultimate 
service;  and  provided  they  be  not  made  rashly,  or  on  too 
large  a  scale,  they  will  not  injure  the  private  fortune  of  the 
experimentalist.  Country  gentlemen  of  large  property  can- 
not, if  they  wish  to  do  public  and  private  service,  employ 
their  money  and  time  better  than  in  ascertaining  facts  in 
rural  economy,  in  establishing  principles,  instead  of  leaving  so 
much  as  is  now  left  to  the  two  extremes  of  wild  theory  and 
narrow  prejudice.  Such  men  as  these  should  defend  the 
ignorant  and  imprudent  from  being  imposed  upon  by  the 
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quackery  or  ftJJy  of  those  who  eame  forward^  to  use  their  own 
expression,  with  sew  iRTentioBs  that  are  to  perform  wonders, 
or  fu^  lights  that  mislead  the  multitude.  Gentlemen  of  sense 
and  fortune  may  do  great  service  by  trying  new  implements 
of  husbandry,  which  are  said  to  save  time  or  labour :  those 
that  are  really  useful  will  be  brought  into  practice,  without 
diftculty,  by  the  simple  eitample  of  their  success ;  and  failure 
ill  such  bands,  will  expose  the  errours  of  bad  mechanism  with 
advantage. 

This  conduct  will  be  serviceable  both  to  the  publick  in 
genial,  and  to  men  of  science  and  ingenuity  in  particular ; 
fe^  while  it  discountenances  pretenders,  it  will  give  the  lower 
dasses  of  people  confidence  in  persons  of  superior  talents,  and 
will  teaek  them  to  show  toleration  for  new  inventions.  When 
practical  formers  hear  great  promises,  and  see  afterwards  in- 
adequate performance  j  when  they  perceive  the  most  costly 
and  complicated  mechanism  often  fail  to  execute  what  can  be 
performed  with  ordinary  implements,  they  are  confirmed,  even 
by  good  sense  and  experience,  in  their  belief,  that  what  they 
and  their  fathers  did  before  them  is  best,  that  the  old  waya 
are  worth  all  the  new  methods.  Obstinacy,  or  what  is  called 
obstinacy  in  the  lower  classes  of  people,  often  arises  from 
partial  experience ;  and  the  same  persons,  who  are  pertina- 
cious in  errour,  would  be  resolute  in  what  is  right,  if  they  had 
more  ample  information.  Gentlemen  of  fortune  and  know- 
ledge, who  reside  in  the  country,  have  means  of  instructing 
them  continually,  and  of  conquering,  or  rather  dissipating 
their  prejudices.  Their  inveterate  contempt  for  theoretical 
farmers  and  mechanists  prevents  the  progress  of  improve- 
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ment  in  our  country;  but  this  contempt  cannot  be  van- 
quished by  declamation :  conviction  must  be  brought  home 
to  the  reason,  and  demonstration  mu$t  satisfy  the  senses. 
This  must  be  a  work  of  time  and  patience,  for  which  only 
persons  of  education  and  leisure  are  qualified. 

Excellent  examples,  both  of  what  should  be  followed  and 
of  what  should  be  avoided  in  any  attempt  to  improve  a 
people,  may  be  found  in  the  accounts  which  have  been  lately 
published  of  the  proceedings  of  two  sets  of  missionaries. 
What  to  avoid,  may  be  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the  Methodist 
South  Sea  Missionaries,  who  began  by  preaching  to  the  poor 
savages  of  things  which  they  could  not  comprehend,  and 
who  blamed  them  for  not  having  habits,  which  they  hjid  no 
means  and  no  motive  to  acquire.  The  South  Sea  auditors, 
though  naturally  gentle  and  docile,  proved  stubborn,  proAi^ 
gate,  and  thievish  under  these  tutors;  of  whom,  in  their  broken 
English,  they  acutely  said,  ^^  ]VJ[assas  give  us  great  deal  of  good 
**  talkee,  but  very  little  of  knives  and  scissars/' 

What  to  follow,  which  is  sometimes  so  difficult  a  task  to 
point  out,  may  be  seen  to  advantage  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Quaker  missionaries,  in  promoting  the  improvement  and 
gradual  civilization  of  the  North  American  Indians.  They 
found  savages  averse  from  all  sorts  of  labour ;  the  Quakers 
began  by  cultivating  a  piece  of  ground  for  themselves,  and, 
without  exhorting  the  natives  to  industry,  showed  them  its 
advantages.  The  introduction  of  the  plough  among  them 
was  judiciously  managed.  "  The  Indians  took,''  says  the 
journal,  "  a  very  cautious  method  of  determining  whether  the 
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"  plough,  instead  of  the  hoe,  was  likely  to  be  an  advantageous 
change  for  them  or  not.  Several  parts  of  a  very  large 
field  were  ploughed,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  prepared 
by  their  women  with  the  hoe,  according  to  ancient  custom. 
It  was  all  planted  with  com;  and  the  parts  ploughed, 
"  beside  the  great  saving  of  labour,  produced  much  the 
"  heaviest  crop ;  the  stalks  being  more  than  a  foot  higher, 
"  and  proportionably  stouter,  than  those  on  the  hoed 
"  ground'/' 


u 
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By  similar  patience  in  letting  these  ignorant  Indians  have 
time  to  see  the  result  of  experiment,  and  to  feel  the  force  of 
conviction,  these  instructors  persuaded  them  to  make  good 
their  fences,  and  to  build  houses  with  shingled  roofs  and  stone 
chinaneys :  by  similar  methods  they  taught  the  people  the 
blacksitiith's  art,  and  introduced  among  them  forges,  the  spin* 
ning-wheel,  the  saw  mill^  the  grist  mill,  and  other  implements 
and  machines  suited  to  their  condition.  And  if  all  this  could 
be  accomplished  by  a  few  missionaries  among  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  tribes  of  savages,  what  may  not  be  done  by  simi- 
lar methods  among  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  our  own  coun- 
try? ♦Whenever  improvements  in  husbandry  or  mechanism 
are  resisted,  we  must  blame  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
introduced* 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  much  study. and  skill  in 

*  See  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  appointed  in 
the  Year  179i,  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  &c.  for  Promoting  the  Improvement  and  Gradual  Clvilizatibn  of  the 
Indian  Natives^ 
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Tnechanics  would  be  necessary  to  enablie  a  country  gentleman 
to  judge  of  the  merit  of  new  machines/  and.  to  explain  tlieir 
principles  to  illiterate  aninformed  neighbours  and  tenants ;  but 
in  fact,  the  knowledge  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  so  easy, 
and  comprised  in  so  small  a  con^pass,  that  a  few  hours  well  em- 
ployed are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  does  not  reqdire 
any  great  share  of  science  to  know,  that  where  the  force  of  a 
man  is  fairly  exerted,  as  in  digging,  thrashing,  sowing,  or  bor- 
ing, no  machine  worked  by  human  force  can  be  more  effica- 
cious than  the  simple  instruments  in  common  use ;  no  levers, 
nor  wheels,  nor  any  combination  of  what  are  usually  called 
the  mechanical  powers,  can  be  serviceable  either  worked  by 
one  or  any  number  of  men. — It  is  easy  to  remember,  that  a 
good  horse  cain  do  the  work  of  ftoin  six  to  eight  men,  that  a 
horse  walking  in  a  circle  loses  a  very  great  portion  of  his  force, 
and  loses  much  more  in  a  small  than  a  large  circle ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  wherfe  meredextferity  is  required,  with  little  mUeh 
cular  exertion,  as  iil  spinnings  turning,  weaving,  &c.  maobiii^r;^ 
is  of  inestimable  value,  in  some  instances  enabling oote  manic 
do  the  work  of  hundreds.  These  simple  thiths,  are  applkaUe 
upon  so  many  occasions,  that  it  is  wondierftil  such  humbers  of 
pretenders  can  succeed  in  diiping  the  puUkk. 

Besides  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  mechanics,  the  prao- 
tice  of  some  mechanic  art  will  be  a  never  failing  source  of 
amusement.  Rosseau's  pupil,  Emilitis,  is  taught  to  be  a  car- 
penter ;  this  trade  is  a  certain  resource  against  that  poverty,  to 
which  the  highest  classes  may  be  reduced  in  the  present  dis- 
astrous times  of  cliange:  but  an  agreeable  occupation  and 
amusement  in  the  country,  working  in  brass  and  iron  is  prefer- 
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able.  A  carpenter  or  cabinet-maker  is  to  be  hired  every  where; 
but  for  optical  and  astronomical  instruments,  time-keepers,  and 
various  other  works,  accurate  workmen  cannot  be  easily  pro- 
cured :  and  as  these  employments  require  invention,  as  well 
as  execution,  they  are  peculiarly  suited  to  a  gentleman.  Dex- 
terity in  the  use  of  tools  should^  be  taught  to  children ;  where 
this  has  been  attended  to,  the  skill  necessary  for  constructing 
many  parts  of  astronomical  apparatus,  if  not  every  branch  of 
that  business^  may  be  soon  required.  In  recommending  such 
employments,  their  necessity  is  not  insisted  upon.  But  he  who 
has  acquired  a  variety  of  rational  amusements  can1)est  appre- 
ciate their  value. 

Various  other  branches  of  knowledge  will  be  useful  to  a 
country  gentlem9.n.  Without  being  a  professed  architect,  he 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  general  rules  of 
architecture,  and  his  ear  should  be  familiar  with  its  technical 
terms,  that  he  may  not  be  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the 
apparent  superiority,  which  a  mere  knowledge  of  these  names 
gives  to  certain  professional  artists.  A  gentleman  should  be 
able  to  show  an  architect,  who  lays  before  him  a  plan  of  his' 
house  or  his  castle^  that  he  undei^tands  enough  of  the  busi- 
ness to  prevent  him  from  being  easily  inlposed  on,  and  enough 
to  prevent  him  from  being  on  the  other  hand  suspicious,  or 
unreasonable.  The^power  of  estimating^  both  as  to  the  ex* 
pense  and  time  which  any  given  work  will  require,  must  be  of 
daily  service  to  him.  It  will  save  him  money,  by  preventing 
his  workmen  from  cheating  him,  and  it  will  give  him  author- 
ity over  their  understandings,  which  vnlt  ensure  the  prompt 
and  exact  execution  of  his  orders ;  this  will  spare  hini  much 
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disappointment  and  vexation.  Thus,  by  his  personal  domestic 
experience,  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  axiom,  that 
knowledge  is  power. 

An  affluent  country  gentleman  should  be  skilled  in  orna- 
mental, as  well  as  in  profitable  improvements  of  land.  He 
jshould  have  at  ^east  those  principles  of  taste,  which  will  enable 
him  to  lay  out  his  own  grounds,  or  to  judge  of  the  advice  of 
the  professional  improver.  Any  ignorant  man  of  fortune  can 
pay  a  landscape  gardener  for  laying  out  grounds  for  him,  for 
directing  where*  he  should  plant,  and  where  he  should  cut 
down,  where  he  should  raise  and  where  he  should  level  the 
surface ;  but  there  is  one  thing,  which  he  cannot  purchase — 
good  sense: 

Jones  and  le  Notre  have  it  not  to  give* 

People  of  fortune  are  every  day  led  into  enormous  and 
absurd  expense,  by  thus  giving  up  dieir  understandings  and 
tjbeir  purses  to  the  disposal  of  improvers.  Some  of  them  are 
certainly  men  of  genius  and  taste;  but,  even  where  they  sue* 
ceed  best  in  making  a  work  to  wonder  at^  can  the  most  beau-* 
tiful  grounds  laid  out  by  the  skill  and  labour  of  another  alQford 
the  owner  half  the  delight,  which  he  might  have  enjoyed,  if 
they  had  been  gradually  formed  by  his  own  skilly  and  with 
some  portion  of  his  own  exertion.  The  pleasure  of  self*com-* 
placency  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  pleasures  of  taste. 
Hope,  and  varied  employment,  and  the  sense  of  daily  pro- 
gress in  the  execution  of  our  plans,  are  some  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  useful  concomitants  of  taste.  All  these  are 
lost  to  the  country  gentleman,  who  does  not  think  and  act 
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for  himself.  So  many  instructive  and  entertaining  works  have 
lately  been  published  on  the  principles  of  taste,  on  the  su- 
blime, the  beautiful,  and  the  picturesque,  and  these  are  now 
so  much  the  subject  of  general  conversation,  that  ignorance  of 
them  must  become  every  day  more  shameful.  Young  people 
should  be  exhorted  to  think  as  well  as  to  read  on  these  topics, 
lest  they  should  leam  merely  to  repeat  what  Wheatiy,  or 
AUson,  or  Price,  or  Knight  have  said,  without  forming  their 
own  judgment. 

Ts  it  necessary  to  specify  other  sciences,  as  well  as  tastes, 
which  may  be  useful  to  a  country  gentleman.'^  For  instance, 
astronomy,  which  is  indeed  peculiarly  suited  to  a  country  life ; 
mineralogy,  at  least  such  a  tincture  of  it  as  would  prevent  his 
being  imposed  upon  by  the  finders  of  mines  and  minerals.  A 
slight  knowledge  on  this  subject  would  have  prevented  the  ruin 
of  many  a  fine  estate,  and  happy  family,  who  have  fallen  sa- 
crifices to  rash  projects  or  designing  adventurers. 

Chemistry  every  day  promises  more  and  more  to  be  ser- 
viceable to  agriculture,  and  to  all  the  useftil  arts  of  life ;  some 
acquaintance  with  its  principles,  and  some  general  knowledge 
of  its  important  modern  discoveries,  become  necessary  to  a 
well-educated  gentleman.  His  knowledge. botii  of  science  and 
literature  should  in  early  life  be  rather  various  and  extensive 
than  deep  or  critical ;  he  should  have  such  a  degree  of  in- 
formation, as  should  make  him  wish  for,  and  should  enable 
him  to  acquire  more:  such  a  degree  of  information  as  should 
qualify  him  to  bear  a  part  in  all  general  literary  conversation, 
and  should  render  him  a  fit  and  agreeable  campanion  for  men 
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of  science  and  talents  in  all  ranks  of  life.  He  should  with  this 
view,  observe  notices  of  new  books;  he  ought  to  read  with 
care  works  of  real  merit:  but  he  should  not  burthen  him- 
self with  ephemeral  products  of  the  press.  Periodical  works 
of  criticism  he  should  take  in  to  assist  him  in  distinguish- 
ing what  new  publications  are  worth  tastings  chewing^  or  digest^ 
ing.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  an  implicit  reliance  should 
be  placed  on  the  opinion  of  reviewers ;  but  their  analysis 
and  their  extracts  furnish  means  of  forming  the  judgment 
By  looking  over  reviews  and  periodical  publications  he  will 
in  some  degree  keep  up  with  the  current  of  knowledge.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  and  Nicholson's  Journal  diffuse  monthly 
a  large  portion  of  information,  and,  what  is  better,  a  taste 
for  science  through  this  country.  Even  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  empire  have  now,  rapid  intelligence  of  all  that  is 
done  among  men  of  science  and  literature,  in  our  own  me- 
tropolis and  in  all  foreign  countries.  It  has  been  said,  that 
this  kind  of  reading  is  hurtful,  as  it  gives  only  superficial  in- 
formation ;  but  if  it  diffuse  extensively  a  taste  for  any  informa- 
tion, one  great  point  is  gained :  from  the  superficies  some  may 
be  ^ed  to  the  solid  substance  of  knowledge.  This  kind  of  read- 
ing is  utterly  improper  to  teach  young  people  the  principles 
of  science ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes,  for  which  it  is 
here  recommended  to  country  gentlemen.  Their  curiosity 
will  be  often  excited  by  ingenious  papers  in  these  books; 
they  will  have  motive  and  means  for  pursuing  the  speculation 
in  the  original  authors :  they  can  go  from  the  specimen  of  the 
mine  to  the  mine  itself.  Country  gentlemen  are  not  however 
doomed  to  be  mere  amateurs ;  they  enjoy  learned  leisure,  and 
every  means  of  cultivating  any  art  or  science,  and  of  acquiring 
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an\accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  on  any  subject  they  may 
think  proper  to  pursue. 

Not  only  with  books,  but  with  men  distinguished  for  lite- 
rature, country  gentlemen  should  endeavour  to  preserve  an 
acquaintance.  The  present  habits  of  society,  and  the  freedom 
of  intercourse  in  the  republic  of  letters,  are  such,  that  it  can- 
not be  difficult  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  men  of 
letters,  and  to  see  them  from  time  to  time.  A  country  gen- 
tleman should  hot  be  a  fixture  in  his  own  house ;  he  should 
occasionally  visit  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
of  Europe  at  large,  that  he  may  change  the  habitual  course  of 
his  ideas,  and  that  he  may  avoid  acquiring  local  prejudices. 
This  will  prevent  him  from  becoming  antiquated  in  his  man- 
ners, or  positive  in  his  conversation ;  it  will  keep  alive  that 
charity,  which  a  man  of  sense  should  cherish,  even  for  the 
foibles  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  for  the  follies  of  fashion :  he 
should  see  them  with  the  smile  of  a  philanthropist,  not  with  the 
scowl  of  a  misanthrope.  During  his  stay  in  London,  as  he 
must  be  rat)ier  a  spectator  than  an  actor,  he  will  enjoy  all  that 
is  worth  seeing  or  hearing  without  entering  into  competition 
with  any  of  the  fine  people,  who  shine  in  a  sphere,  where  he 
has  no  ambition  to  be  distinguished.  By  this  steady  uniformity 
of  conduct,  and  independent,  but  not  unsociable  character,  he 
will  obtain  respect  from  all,  whose  opinion  is  worth  his  regard, 
and  he  will  preserve  the  inestimable  liberty  of  living  in  the 
manner  he  likes  best,  without  abandoning  his  time  and  fortune 
to  the  disposal  of  a  crowd  of  idle  and  selfish  acquaintance — 
selfish;  for  all,  who  have  had  experience  of  fashionable  friends, 
will  be  ready  to  declare,  that  they  are  absolutely  and  invete- 
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rately  selfish :  that  they  not  only  are  indifferent  as  to  what 
becomes  of  the  companions  of  their  pleasures,  but  that  they 
are  wholly  unmoved  by  the  ruin  of  those,  who  have  wasted 
thousands  after  thousands  for  their  entertainment.  This  sys- 
tem of  selfishness  and  this  farce  of  mutual  compliment  is  now 
so  well  understood,  that  in  a  certain  style  of  society  nobody 
expects  sincerity,  or  any  thing  like  real  friendship ;  yet  what 
numbers  are  content  to  live  this  life  of  folly,  as  if  it  were 
^'  the  only  life  to  lead  V*  King  James  the  First  expressed  his 
surprise,  that  EngUsh  gentlemen  should  leave  their  estates  and 
their  homes,  where  they  were  so  happy,  so  useful,  and  so 
much  respected,  to  come  up  to  London  to  join  the  pageant 
of  a  court,  where  they  must  be  comparatively  persons  of  no 
importance,  and  where  they  must  every  day  feel  their  infe- 
riority and  inutility.  In  these  observations  there  was  more 
of  truth  and  honesty  than  of  that  king-craft,  on  which  that 
monarch  usually  piqued  himself.  It  is  singular,  that  a  sove- 
reign, whQ  was  fond  of  arbitrary  power,  should  in  this  instance 
have  given  advice,  which  tended  to  secure  the  independence 
and  freedom  of  a  large  class  of  his  subjects,  and,  through  their 
means,  probably  of  the  whole  body  of  the  nation.  The  poUcy 
of  Lewb  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  arbitrary  monarchs  of  France, 
was  to  draw  round  them  all  the  gentry  and  nobles  of  the  king- 
dom, to  make  the  luxuries  and  pleasures  of  a  court  and  of  a 
capital  city  necessary  to  their  existence,  to  inspire  them  with 
a  taste  for  expense  beyond  what  their  private  fortunes  could 
afford^  and  thus  to  render  them  dependent  on  him  for  places 
and  pensions  to  support  their  extravagance. 

May  such  policy  never  be  pursued,  or  may  it  never  sue- 
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ceed  in  our  own  country !  Every  generous  heart  must  wish, 
that  the  gentry  of  the  British  empire  may  preserve  that  in- 
dependence, which  has  made  them  the  envy  of  fordgners,  and, 
what  is  far  more  desirable,  has  rendered  them  honourably  and 
truly  happy.  What  condition  can  indeed  be  more  desirable 
than  that  of  a  true  EngUsh  country  gentleman ;  a  man  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  personal,  civil,  and  intellectual  liberty ;  with 
a  fortune  that  commands  all  the  real  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  life,  and  a  mind  that  despises  every  vain  luxury ;  free 
from  avarice,  ambition,  and  all  the  malevolent  passions,  as 
free  at  least  as  human  nature  will  permit,  enjoying  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  family,  friendship,  love,  and  philosophic 
ease ;  yet  with  sufficient  motive  for  exertion  for  continual 
and  various  useful  and  agreeable  occupations ;  employed  in 
educating  his  children,  improving  his  tenantry,  dispensing 
justice,  cultivating  science,  literature,  and  literary  friendships; 
performing  all  his  duties,  public  and  private,  with  knowledge 
as  well  as  zeal;  diffusing  a  portion  of  happiness  on  all  within 
the  s^hare  of  his  influence ;  beloved,  esteemed,  and  respected 
by  all  -whose  love,  esteem,  and  respect  he  can  desire  to  pos- 
sess ;  conscious  every  day  he  lives,  that  he  does  not  live  ia 
vain,  and  grateful  to  Providence  for  the  felicity  he  enjoys  ? 
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CHAPTER  VL 


ON  THE  PROFESSION  OF  THE   LAW. 


It  must  be  the  wish,  apd  probably  it  is  the  hope,  of  every 
parent,  who  destines  a  son  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  to  see 
him  rise  to  eminence,  make  an  affluent  fortune,  and  fill  some 
of  those  high  offices,  which  are  the  reward  of  men,  who  di- 
stinguish themselves  at  the  Bar.  Success  in  this  profession 
depends  neither  on  chance  nor  patronage ;  neither  on  birth, . 
nor  connexions :  an  able  and  assiduous  lawyer  must  be  em- 
ployed, and  will  rise  to  notice  and  reputation,  let  his  original 
situation  in  life,  his  family  and  friends,  be  what  they  may ;  nor 
will  any  the  most  powerful  patronage  or  connexions  persuade 
the  publick  to  favour  and  employ  him,  unless  he  possesses  the 
knowledge  and  talents  requisite  for  his  profession ;  for  no  man, 
out  of  mere  compliment,  will  run  the  hazard  of  losing  a  law- 
suit, that  involves  perhaps  his  property  or  his  life.  The  first 
and  the  most  certain  means  which  parents  can  take  to  ensure 
the  success  of  their  sons  at  the  bar  must  be,  to  give  them  a 
good  education.  To  determine  what  constitutes  a  good  edu- 
cation for  a  lawyer,  they  must  begin  by  forming  distinct  no^ 
tions  of  the  qualifications  .and  qualities  essential  and  orna- 
mental to  the  character  of  a  good  and  great  barrister. 
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A  good  and  great  barrister  must  have  both  a  special  know« 
ledge  of  legal  forms  aiid  precedents,  and  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  principles  of  morahty  and  policy,  of  justice  and  utility,  on 
which  all  jurispradence  is  or  oujght  to  be  founded.  Beside 
having  a  thorough  and  intunate  knowledge  of  these  general 
principles  and  particular  laws,  he  must  have  a  ready  recol« 
lection  and  skill  in  applying  each  precedent  to  the  peculiar 
case,  which  he  is  to  adoocate ;  for  while  he  feels  the  spirit,  he 
must  adhere  to  the!  letter  of  the  laV.  In  the  most  compli* 
cated  and  obscure  cases,  he  must  be  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing truth  from  falsehood,  and  of  making  the  distinction  pal- 
pable to  men  of  gross  understanding,  as  well  as  to  persoils  of 
the  most  practised  judgment.  To  accomplish  this,  he  must 
be  able  to  separate  the  essential  circumstances  from  the  ad- 
ventitious, to  throw  out  of  his  consideration  what  is  not  ne- 
cessary and  to  arrange  the  parts,  so  as  to  show  in  a  clearman- 
ner  the  connexion  and  value  of  the  evidence,  the  weight  and 
number  of  proofs,  aiid  the  force  of  the  moral  and  legal  argu- 
ments deducible  from  the  whole;  Among  various  opposite  pro- 
babilities and  contrary  evidence,  he  must  be  able  quickly  to 
strike  a  just  balance.  He  must  have  the  power  of  exercising 
his  judgment,  and  all  his  intellectual  faculties,  in  public  as  well 
as  in  private ;  in  the  midst  of  noise,  bustle,  contradiction,  and 
confusion,  as  well  as  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  closet.  He 
must  be  able  not  only  to  think,  but  to  speak  well  in  public. 
He  must  be  an  orator,  qualified  to  convince  by  reasoning 
with  all  the  closeness  of  mathematical  demonstration,  to  per* 
suade  by  touching  the  passions,  and  to  amuse  by  seizing 
those  looser  analogies,  which  please  the  imagination.  He 
must  be  capable  of  illustrating  an  obscure  and  i»Jivening  a 
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dull  cause ;  therefore  he  ausl  know  how  alteraatdj  to  re- 
lieve the  attention  of  his  audience  by  literary  allusions,  and  to 
lighten  upon  his  subject  with  flashes  of  wit.  Beside  pos* 
sessing  talents,  learning,  and  various  knowledge,  he  must  be, 
or  he  must  appear  to  be,  a  man  of  candour  and  probity,  and 
not  deficient  in  sensibility.  Cicero,  with  a  natural  enthusiasm 
lor  his  own  profession,  assarted,  that  a  great  orator  must  be  a 
good  man.  Examples,  alas !  in  too  many  instances  may  be 
dted  in  Contradiction  of  this  maxim ;  and  experience  obliges 
us  to  acknowledge,  that  to  seem  will  sometimes  answer  the 
purpose  almost  as  well  mb  to  be.  A  great  orator  must  be  a 
good  actor,  if  he  be  not  a  good  man ;  he  must  at  least  seem 
to  feel  Tirtuous  indignation,  or  he  will  never  be  able  to  excite 
sympathy  in  the  cause  of  the  injured  and  oppressed.  But 
this  semblance  of  virtue  can  prevail  only  for  a  time :  nothing 
but  truth  can  permanently  succeed. 

A  great  barrister  should  write,  as  well  as  Speak,  with  eie^ 
gance,  precision,  and  energy :  he  should  know  how  to  com* 
press  or  to  dilate  his  style  as  the  occasion  may  require :  he 
must  answer  technical  queries,  and  give  opihioan  in  cases 
that  are  laid  before  him,  with  clearness  and  brevity ;  so  as  to 
give  his  clients  as  much  information  cm  the  business  as  pos* 
sible,  and  to  convince  those  by  whom  he  is  employed,  that 
he  sees  the  whole  scop6  and  very  jet  of  their  case.  On  the 
contrary,  in  many  speeches  on  criminal  causes,  and  in  many 
political  trials,  more  oratory  is  to  be  displayed  than  learning ; 
and  a  barrister,  when  he  revises  such  harangues  for  .publican 
tion,  must  be  able  to  avoid  technical  phraseology,  and  to  write 
popuktf  dedamation  and  pathetic  appeals  to  the  passions. 
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After  having  exercised  the  talents  of  an  advocate,  a  /di^ 
stinguished  barrister  may  probably  be  raised  to  the  honours 
of  the.bench,  and  will  appear  in  tlie  highly  responsible  cha- 
racter of  a  judge.  As  a  judge,  he  must  cooipletely  lay  a»d^ 
those  habits  of  an  advocate,  which  inclined  him  to  see,  and 
induced  him  to  state,  tlie  arguments  only  on  one  side  of  a 
question ;  he  niust  sum  up  and  state  theaHiount  of  the  argu* 
ments  on  all  sides :  and  he  must,  with  piiecision,  temper,  aod 
dignity,  explain  and  lay  down  the  law  without  arguing  on 
particular  points.  ,  He  must  show  hinuself  free  from  ^U  passion 
or  prejudice  as  a  judge  in  criminal  cases.  Thou^  our  laws 
humanely  permit  htsa  to  lean  towards  the  side  of  jookercy^  ^^ 
amst  not  hsten  to  Ulie  suggestions  of  weak,  partial  pity,  in  op- 
posititMi  to  the  dictates  of  firm,  universal  justice.  If  the  highest 
office  of  the  law,  if  the  dignity  of  chancellor,  >should  lultimately 
reward  the  services  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  he  will  find  it  ne- 
<;essary  to  exert  poUtical  sagacity,  as  well  as  :the  talents  and 
virtues,  whibh  imve  been  exercised  in  the  previous  course  of 
Jiis  profiossional  progress. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  every  gradation  of  a  lawyejf's  life 
there  are  certain  x][ualities  always  necessary,  though  in  some 
situations  they  are  more  displayed  than  in  others.  These  es- 
sential qualifications  are  memory,  judgment,  eloquence,  tem- 
per, and  integrity  ;  all  these  aye  more  or  less  within  the  com- 
mand of  the  power  of  education.  Various  and  extensive  as 
are  th^  talents  and  attainments,  which  we  have  shown  to  be 
e^ential  to  the  pearfection  of  the  character  of  a  good  a^d  great 
lawyer,  we  venture  to  assert,  thajt  they  may  all  be  attained  by 
any  pupil,  whose  education  is  well  cc^ucted  irom  his  ^arliiest 
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youth,  and  who  has  not  some  obvious  deficiency  of  intellect, 
or  defect  of  organization.  Any  failure  in  a  boy's  organs  of 
articulation  would  be  a  reasonable  objection  against  educat- 
ing him  for  a  lawyer.  It  is  true,  that  the  example,  so  often 
quoted,  of  Demosthenes  and  his  pebbles  shows,  that  such 
defects  may  be  remedied  by  the  extraordinary  energy  and 
perseverance  of  a  superior  mind ;  but  there  must  be  some 
very  strong  inducement  to  balance  this  objection. 

From  the  moment  a  boy,  who  is  to  be  educated  for  the 
bar,  begins  to  articulate,  the  utmost  care  should  be  paid 
to  his  mode  of  utteraince,  and  to  the  example  set  him  by  his 
attendants  and  companions.  Young  children  are  often  en- 
couraged in  their  indistinct  pronunciation  by  the  custcmi 
which  nurses  have  of  interpreting  their  meaning  when  they 
do  not  articulate  plainly,  and  by  the  foolish  mode  of  repeat- 
ing their  infantile  mistakes.  This  should  never  be  permit- 
ted ;  on  the  contrary,  the  child  should  be  made  to  feel  the 
use  and  necessity  of  speaking  distinctly,  in  order  to  be  un- 
derstood^ and  to  obtain  his  wants  and  wishes.  He  must 
not  associate  with  persons  of  any  age  or  rank,  who  have  dis- 
agreeable tones  or  accents,  or  who  use  vulgar  or  incorrect  lan- 
guage. The  celebrated  Boyle  acquired  the  habit  of  stuttering, 
by  mocking  some  stammering  boys,  who  were  his  school-fellows. 
In  the  habits  of  speaking,  as  well  as  in  those  of  acting  example 
is  more  powerful  than  precept.  Parents  often  neglect  the  first 
habits  of  speaking  in  their  children,  because  they  flatter  them- 
selves, that  these  are  easily  cured  by  subsequent  tuition.  **  The 
*^  boy  has  a  terrible  accent  to  be  sure,  and  he  speaks  very  ill ; 
"  but  all  this  will  be  cured  when  he  goes  to  school." — Beside 
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being  unjust  to  the  unhappy  school-master,  vfho  engages  to 
teach,  but  not  to  cure  bad  teaching,  this  expectation  is  often 
as  fallacious. as  it  is  unreasonable.  The  first  vicious  habits 
and  vulgar  tones,  even  when  conquered  by  force  and  banished 
•by  shame,  often .  revive  and  reappear  when  the  influence  of 
these  is  withdrawn.  The  first  associations  are  the  most  pow- 
erful,  because  they  are  connected  with  the  most  lively  sensa* 
tions  of  pleasure  or  pain.  Whenever  the  passions  are  touched 
we  may  observe,  that  people  always  speak  in  the  language 
and  tones,  which  were  most  early  habitual  to  them ;  and  hence 
many,  who  have  been  taught  to  speak  tolerably  well  by  rule, 
late  in  life,  betray  their  early  bad  habits  the  moment  any 
of  their  feelings  of  pain  or  pleasure,  hope  or  fear,  recall  thdr 
first  associations.  We  have  heard  of  a  gentleman,  who,  with 
great  care  and  difficulty,  so  completely  conquered  a  strong 
Scotch  accent,  that  none  of  his  English  acquaintance  suspect- 
ed him  to  be  a  North  Briton,  till  one  day,  when  he  was  to  act 
a  part  in  Macbeth,  being  much  frightened  On  appearing  for 
the  first  time  on  the  stage,  his  fears  wakened  the  habits  asso^ 
ciated  with  them,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  audience, 
he  began  to  recite  in  broad  Scotch. 

On  some  minds  modem  example  has  much  less  power  than 
ancient  authority ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  support  the 
plain  dictates  of  good  sense  by  learned  precedent.  These 
cautions  respecting  the  first  habits  of  pronunciation,  and  the 
choice  of  attendants  and  companions  for  the  infant  orator^ 
will,  perhaps,  appear  more  important  to  British  parents,  when 
they  recollect  the  examples  of  Grecian  and  Roman  wisdom. 
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Philip  of  Maccdon  woald  not  suffer  Alexander  to  be  taught 
to  read  by  any  but  Aristotle.  We  are  told,  that  ia  the  edu- 
cation of  the  first  of  Roman  orators,  diat  his  father  was  par- 
ticularly careful  from  the  boy's  infancy,  that  he  should  keep 
company  only  with  those  who  spoke  correctly.  Cicero  was 
therefore  early  committed  to  the  care  of  a  man  of  the  first  dig- 
nity, as  well  as  eloquence,  in  Rome.  **  The  Romans  were,  of 
*'  all  people,''  says  Middleton,  "  the  most  careful  and  exact 
^*  in  the  education  of  their  children ;  their  attention  to  it 
**  began  from  the  moment  of  their  birth:  when  they  committed 
^  them  to  the  care  of  some  prudent  matron  of  reputable 
^  character  and  condition,  whose  business  it  was  to  form  tlieir 
**  first  habits  of  acting  and  speaking.  The  best  judges  advised 
**  that  no  time  of  culture  should  be  lost;  and  that  their  literary 
^*  education  should  keep  pace  with  their  moral :  that  three 
^^  years  only  should  be  allowed  to  the  nuiiBes,  and  when  they 
**  first  began  to  speak,  they  ^lould  begin  also  to  learn.  It 
•"  -was  reckoned  a  matter,  likewise,  of  great  importance,  what 
**  kind  of  language  they  were  first  accustomed  to  hear  at  home, 
**  -and  in  what  manner,  not  only  their  mirses,  but  their  fathers, 
"  and  even  mothers  spoke,  since  their  first  habits  were  then 
"  necessarily  formed  either  of  a  pure  or  cormpt  elocution ; 
*^  thus  the  two  Gracchi  were  thought  to  owe  that  elegance  of 
^  speaking,  for  which  they  were  famous,  to  their  mother 
**  Cornelia :  a  woman  of  great  politeness,  whose  epistles  were 
^  read  Icmg  after  her  death,  for  the  purity  erf  their  language." 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  many  respectable  ancient 
authors  proves,  that,  during  the  era  when  eloquence  flourislied 
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most,  sedulous  attention  vas  paid  to  the  early  education  of 
the  children 

Ipse  mihi  custos  incomiptissimus  omnes 
Circum  doctores  aderat 

The  celebrated  "  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of 
"  Eloquence  amongst  the^  Romans/'  which  is  attributed  either 
to  Tacitus  or  Quintilian,  thus  states  the  causes  of  that  de* 
gpneracy:  "  The  infant  is  delegated  to  some  Greek' (French} 
"  maid,  tq  whom  one  or  two  of  the  lowest  servants  are  added 
^^  as  assistants.  By  the  stories  and  errours  of  these  attendants, 
^^  the  tender  uncultivated  mind  of  the  child  is  tainted ;  nor 
"  does  any  perscwa  in  the  house  take  the  least  care  what  they 
"  say  or  do  before  their  young  master,  when  hif  parents 
"  neither  accustom  him  to  truth  nor  modesty,  but  to  play  and 
"  liberty:  by  which  means,  impudence  by  degrees  steals  upon 
"  him,  and  contempt  of  others  and  of  himself*/' 

Next  to  good  habits  of  speaking,  the  cultivation  of  the 
memory  will  probably  occur  to  every  parent,  as  the  object  of 
most  importance  in  the  education  of  a  lawyer.  Natural 
weakness  of  memory  .should  be  considered  a9  an  insuperable 
objection  in  the  first  instance.     The  common  opinion  that 

•  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus.  ,Sec.  29.  Tacitas.  At  nunc  natus  infens  delegatus 
Grtecuiae  alicoi  ancilloe,  ciii  adjungitur  rnms  aut  after,  ex  omnibua  servis  ple- 
rumque  vilisaimu^,  nee  euiquan  serio  mioi»terio  accommodatHs.  Horum 
fabulis  et  erroribus  teneri  statim  et  riides  animi  imbnuntur.  Nee  quisquam  in 
tol&  domo  pensi  habet,  quid  coram  infante  domino  aut  dicat,  aut  faciat ; 
quando  etiam  ipsi  parentes  nee  probitati  neque  modestise  parvulos  adsue- 
faciunt,  sed  lascivifle  et  libertati :  per  qu«  paullatim  iippudentia  inrepit^  et  sui 
aiieaique  contemptus. 
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that  memory  is  the  essential,  hurries  on  parents  and  precept-- 
ors  to  cultivate  this  faculty  exclusively,  and  by  methods 
which  not  only  defeat  the  purpose  as  to  the  memory,  but 
which  also  essentially  injure  the  judgment.  There  are  methods 
of  exercising,  without  fatiguing  the  attention,  and  of  rousing 
those  powers  of  judgment  and  invention,  which  assist  the 
efforts,  and  diminish  the  labour,  both  of  retaining  and  recol- 
lecting ideas.  In  the  early  education  of  a  lawyer's  memory, 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  it  exact,  as  well  as  prompt. 
Whenever  the  boy  recollects  any  thing  that  is  applicable, 
either  in  conversation  or  reading,  he  should  be  listened  to  with 
approbation ;  and  whea  he,  by  this  means,  is  encouraged  to 
recollect  quickly,  he  should  be  further  excited  to  remember 
exactly,  by  being  questioned  closely  as  to  the  facts  or  terms 
of  what  he  relates:  he  should  be  shown,  that  inaccurate 
knowledge  is  often  utterly  useless,  and  that  for  want  of  re- 
membering some  slight  particular,  the  whole  of  what  he 
recollects  loses  its  value  and  effect.  He  should  be  asked, 
where  he  read  any  circumstance,  which  he  mentions,  and  this 
will  accustom  him  early  to  that  habit,  which  is  indispensable 
in  a  lawyer,  of  being  able  to  give  authorities  for  his  assertions. 
Even  the  power  of  finding  a  given  passage  quickly  in  a  book 
will  be  of  advantage;  and  such  habits  of  promptitude  and 
precision  early  acquired  may  afterwards  be  extended  beyond 
the  volumes  of  his  lilliputian  hbrary,  to  the  foraiidable  folios 
of  the  law.-  The  exercise  of  the  memory  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  books ;  the  boy  should  be  encouraged  to  relate  any 
entertaining  or  instructive  facts  and  circumstances  which 
occur,  and  this  will  improve  his  elocution,  as  well  as  his 
memory.   To  be  able  to  narrate  clearly  is  a  talent,  which  few 
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people  possess ;  yet  it  is  of  daily  utility,  and  it  is  peculiarly 
requisite  in  the  profession  of  the  law.  Without  formal  repre- 
hension, or  granmiatical  lectures,  a  child  may,  by  playful 
raillery,  be  made  to  perceive  the  enrours  and  deficiencies  in 
his  juvenile  narrations,-  and  he  may  be  taught  to  avoid  that 
confusion  of  pronouns,  and  those  elisions  of  meaning,  which 
make  some,  story-tellers  and  some  evidences  incoherent  and 
unintelligible. 

Few  peculiar  rules  can  be  given  for  the  early  education  of 
a  lawyer'^  judgment;  for  if  the  general  power  be  cultivated,  it 
may  be  afterwards  applied  to  whatever  is  necessary  for  his 
profession.  Children  may  early  be  led  to  form  judgments  of 
the  probabilities  of  events,  moral  or  physical,  and  of  the  Value 
of  direct  or  indirect,  verbal  or  written  evidence.  A  boy  in- 
tended for  the  bar  should  have  his  judgment  exercised  as 
early  as  possible  in  these  particulars.  Whenever  any  story 
that  is  thought  incredible  is  related,  let  him  be  called  upon 
to  give  his  reasons  for  disbelieving  it ;  or  when  any  circum- 
stance happens,  which  is  told  differently  l^y  various  persons, 
let  him  decide  which  narration  is  the  most  likely  to  be  true, 
and  let  him  be  excited  to  support  his  opinion  by  argument ; 
and  if  it  be  fallacious  correct  it,  or  if  it  be  judicious  confirm 
it,  by  afterwards  inquiring  minutely  into  the  truth.  The 
young  lawyer  should  be  allowed  to  be  rather  disputatious, 
and  his  acuteness  must  make  amends  for  any  i^rant  of  polite- 
ness in  questioning  the  accuracy  of  assertions,  or  the  proba- 
bility of  evidence.  At  the  same  time  that  he  is  encouraged 
and  protected  in  this  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  spirit  of 
investigation,  he  must  himself  be  ejiurcd  to  bear  contradiction, 
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and  accustomed  to  have  his  reasons  refuted,  and  his  errours  of 
expression  cavilled  at  and  ridiculed.  This  will  be  early  dis- 
cipline for  his  temper,  which,  if  properly  managed,  will  teach 
him  self-command.  These  little  trials  of  temper  should  not* 
however,  be  hazarded  in  publick,  till  the  pupil  has  been 
practised  and  seasoned  in  private :  two  or  three  people  even 
of  the  same  family  constitute  a  publick  to  a  child.  He  must 
be  carefully  trained  to  feel  confidence  in  his  own  reasons 
when  he  is  in  the  right,  and  to  abide  by  them  without  being 
bafBed  by  contrary  assertions,  or  by  those  foolish  sophisms, 
which  are  sometimes  practised  upon  children. 

When  the  boy  feels  the  triumph  of  success,  when  he  has 
established  his  argument,  or  produced  an  apt  quotation  or 
precedent  in  any  even  of  his  playful  conversations  then  is 
the  moment  to  associate  with  the  pleasure  of  approbation  the 
prospect  of  his  future  profession,  and  to  excite  the  first  am- 
bition to  distinguish  himself  hereafter.  Children  are  very 
attentive  to  the  judgments  that  are  given  of  them,  and  the 
prophecies  which  tHey  hear  of  their  future  destinies.  "  That 
"  boy  has  talents  for  the  law,"  or,  "  that  boy  will  make  a 
"  figure  at  the  bar,  if  he  go  on  as  he  has  begun,  and  if  he 
"  have  application  enough  for  the  study" — are  prophecies, 
which  may  sometimes  prove  the  cause  of  their  own  accom- 
plishment. But,  whenever  they  are  made,  it  must  be  done 
with  sincerity ;  not  merely  with  the  idea  of  encouraging  the 
pupil,  or  prepossessing  him  in  favour  of  a  profession,  by  per- 
suading him,  that  he  has  talents,  which  he  really  does  not 
possess.  Such  artifices  are  soon  detected  even  by  inexperi- 
Miced  childhood,  and  then  they  defeat  their  own  purposes. 
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Without  using  any  deception,  there  are  fair  and  honourable 
means  of  forming  a  child's  taste  early  to  the  profession  which 
he  is  to  follow.  All  the  -pleasurable  ideas^  which  can  be  con- 
nected with  it^  should  be  presented,  and  this  should  be  done 
as  early  and  as  constantly  as  possible.  Even  the  most  trivial 
circumstances  may  make  a  salutary  and  indelible  impression 
upon  the  child's  imagination ;  for  instance,  the  sight  of  a 
judge  in  his  robes,  or  of  a  judge's  entry  into  a  county  town, 
with  the  train  of  sheriffs'  officers,  and  the  carriages  of  gentle- 
men, who  attend  to  do  him  honour,  and  who  swell  the  dignity 
of  the  legal  procession.  Long  before  a  child's  reason  is  capa- 
ble of  deliberate  choice,  his  imagination  may  be  struck  by 
such  external  circumstances  as  these.  Long  before  children 
can  comprehend  the  relations  of  society,  or  the  real  advan« 
tages  of  any  one  profession  compared  with  any  other,  they 
are  capable  of  making  minute  observations  upon  the  manners, 
of  those  with  whom  they  live ;  and  fixMn  the  degree  of  respect 
with  which  they  see  individuals  of  certain  professions  treated^ 
they  form  a  predilection  for  or  against  those  professions, 
without  exactly  knowing  the  cause  of  their  own  feelings.  If  a 
boy  see,  at  his  father's  house,  lawyers  treated  with  defereoce ; 
or  if  he  hear  men  of  eminence  at  the  bar  spoken  of  with 
esteem  and  admiration,  he  will  imbibe  an  habitual  reverence 
for  the  law.  If  he  hear  lawyers  talk  of  their  profession  with 
.that  natural  degree  of  interest  and  enthusiasm,  which  all  men 
feel  for  a  profession  in  which  they  succeed,  the  boy  will  catch 
a  portion  of  this  enthusiasm,  and  will  desire  to  be  what  he 
admires.  Anecdotes  of  celebrated  lawyers  should  be  told  or 
read  to  him ;  and  when  he  is  able  to  read  with  perfect  ease  to 
himself,  hut  not  before  that  time,  he  may  be  amused  with 
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reading  the  lives  of  those,  who  have  raised  themselves  from 
low  condition  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state.  Slight  as 
these  means  of  inspiring  professional  taste  may  seem,  they 
•will  be  found  sufficient  to  effect  great  purposes.  The  imper- 
ceptible seeds  of  ambition,  once  sown  in  the  mind,  germinate, 
and  in  course  of  time  are  able  to  make  their  way  through  the 
most  ponderous  obstacles,  that  impede  their  growth. 

All  that  has  hitherto  been  suggested  for  the  early  educa- 
tion of  a  young  lawyer  is  addressed  peculiarly  to  parents,  as 
it  relates  to  that  preparatory  instruction,  which  may  be  given  at 
home  before  the  age  when  a  boy  should  be  sent  to  school. 
In  particular  instances,  where  parents  have  talents,  leisure, 
and  resolution  sufficient  to  pursue  for  many  years  a  steady 
plan  of  instruction ;  and  when  they  have  a  large  family,  which 
gives  them  the  means  of  exciting  generous  emulation,  a  private 
education,  not  a  secluded,  is  to  be  preferred,  even  for  a  law- 
yer: but  such  a  combination  of  advantages  as  we  have  enu- 
merated can  seldom  occur ;  and,  except  in  these  rare  cases, 
every  attempt  at  private  education  for  boys  intended  for 
public  situations  must  be  deprecated.  As  Quintilian  ob- 
serves, a  man  intended  for  a  public  orator  ought  to  be  so 
bred  as  not  to  fear  the  sight  of  men,  since  that  can  never  be 
rightly  learned  in  solitude^  which  is  to  be  produced  before 
numbers. 

Previous  to  his  going  to  school,  a  boy  must  be  taught  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  place  him  upon  an  equality  with  boys  of 
his  oWn  age;  else,  let  his  abilities  and  other  knowledge  be 
what  they  may,  he  will,  as  soon  as  he  goes  to  school,  be  left 
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behind  in  the  race  of  learning,  and  will  consequently  be  dis- 
couraged. Without  stopping  to  determine  the  precise  value 
of  the  knowledge  required,  and  without  being  deterred  by  the 
idea,  that  a  more  useful  course  of  early  instruction  might  be 
devised,  parents  must  be  governed  in  these  respects  by  the 
temper  of  the  times ;  and  when  they  have  decided  on  public 
education  for  their  boys,  they  must  prepare  the  pupils  for  that 
course,  which  they  are  likely  to  receive  in  these'  countries- 
Boys  are  sometimes  sent  to  initiatory  schools,  when  they 
are  about  eight  or  nine  years  old ;  by  that  time  they  should 
know  how  to  read  English  well,  to  write  a  good  round  hand, 
and  to  spell  correctly ;  they  should  have  learned  the  first  fouu 
rules  of  arithmetic ;  ^nd  the  general  principles  of  grammar 
should  have  been  taught  them  by  the  easy  conversation  lessons, 
which  have  been  formerly  recommended*.  Their  future  progress 
in  learning  languages  will  be  much  facilitated  by  tlieir  having 
early  acquired  clear  ideas  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  grammar. 
Even  the  being  familiarized  with  the  names  and  nature  of 
nouns,  substantives,  adjectives,  verbs,  &c.  will  prevent  their 
feeling  that  confusion  and  dismay,  by  which  a  poor,  ignorant,, 
little  urchin  is  often  overwhelmed,  when  a  Latin  or  English 
grammar  is  put  for  the  first  time  at  school  into  his  trembling, 
hands,  and  when  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  the  conjugations, 
and  cases,  come  upon  him  at  once  in  all  their  terrours.  As  a 
boy  at  school  must  learn  much  by  rote,  it  will  be  expedient, 
before  he  goes  there j  to  practise  him  in  getting  by  heart.. 
Though,  philosophically  speaking,  this  exercise  of  getting  by 
rate  is  not  advantageous,  and  though  it  is  not  the  best  cultb-- 

*  Practical  Education,  Chapter  on  Grammar  and  Claisical  Literature^. 
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vation  for  the  memory,  yet  here,  as  m  many  other  cases,  what 
is  expedient  must  be  preferred  to  what  is  right:  so  much  of  a 
school-boy's  happiness,  his  exemption  from  so  large  a  portion 
of  bodily  pain  and  mental  disgrace,  so  much  of  his  power  of 
attaining  to  school  honours  and  rewards,  will  depend  upon 
the  single  circumstance  of  his  being  expert  in  learning  words 
by  rote,  that  all  these  incentives  must  not  be  resisted.  Then 
let  the  intended  school-boy  be  rendered  as  expert  as  practice 
can  make  him  in  this  tiresome  exercise ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  love  of  his  understanding,  assist  and  improve  this  non^ 
9ense  memory  with  as  much  sense  as  you  can:  excite  him 
always  to  try,  at  least,  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  what  he 
leams,  and  to  recollect,  wherever  it  is  possible,  by  the  connex- 
ion of  ideas,  instead  of  by  the  mere  gin^e  of  sounds* 

In  the  choice  of  an  initiatory  school,  peculiar  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  accent  and  language  both  of  the  masters 
and  scholars.  In  some  provincial  schoob  in  England,  and 
almost  every  where  in  Ireland,  the  pronunciation  and  dialect 
are  bad.  No  motives  of  convenience  or  oeconomy,  no  consi- 
deration whatsoever,  should  prevail  on  parents  to  place  boys, 
of  whom  they  hope  to  make  orators,  in  such  seminaries* 
After  having  chosen  with  all  possible  circumspection  one  of 
these  seminaries,  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  parents  to 
abide  by  their  choice,  even  though  they  should  afterwards 
discover  some  objections,  or  though  they  may  hear  of  some 
tempting  circumstances  in  other  places.  The  bad  consequences 
of  changing  from  school  to  school  are  great.  The  pupils  have 
to  recommence  their  studies  according  to  the  fashion  or  whim 
of  each  new  master,  and  besides  habits  of  idleness  and  inat- 
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tention,  a  disposition  to  cavil  at  the  orders  of  their  tutors, 
and  a  love  of  change  will  be  induced ;  all  of  which  will  be 
found  more  disadvantageous  than  any  local  or  casual  circum- 
stances, that  may  be  disagreeable  in  any  given  sieminary. 

Before  a  boy  is  removed  from  initiatory  masters  to  any  of 
our  great  public  schools,  he  must  have  learned  perfectly  by 
heart  the  Latin  grammar;  and  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  he 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  Greek  grammar:  at 
all  events,  he  must  know  how  to  read  and  write  the  Greek 
characters.  His  knowledge  of  English  grammar  and  of  arith- 
metic should  be  kept  up ;  and  he  must  be  practised  in  spelling, 
in  writing,  and  in  reading  English  prose  and  poetry.  If  any 
of  these  things  should  have  been  neglected,  the  deficiencies 
ought  to  be  remedied  during  vacations.  If,  either  from  want 
of  application  or  defective  tuition,  the  pupil  have  not  acquired 
the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  he  must 
not,  upon  any  account,  be  removed  to  a  higher  school ;  which 
would  only  be  putting  him  into  a  situation,  for  which  he  is  un- 
equal. A  boy  should  never  be  pressed  fonvard  from  one 
school  to  another,  or  from  one  class  to  another,  till  he  is  per- 
fectly firm  on  all  the  previous  steps;  otherwise  he  will  be  com- 
pelled to  go  over  them  again  with  disgrace,  and  he  will  lose  all 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  instructors.  It  is  much  better, 
that  he  should  be  for  a  year  qr  two  what  is  called  backward 
in  learnings  than  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  get  forward ; 
a  disaster,  which  often  befalls  those,  who  are  put  beyond  their 
speed. 

Many  expect  to  find  in  a  work  on  education  not  only 
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general  instructions,  but  particular  details  as  to  the  books 
that  are  to  be  read,  and  the  tasks  that  are  to  be  given ;  they 
expect  to  be  told  not  only  how  they  are  to  manage  their 
children  every  year,  but  every  day  of  the  year :  as  in  a  gar- 
dener's calendar  we  have  a  list  of  "  things  to  be  doi\e  each 
**  month/'  and  are  told  **  this  is  the  time  to  sow  your  early 
**  crop.  Now  weed ;  now  transplant/'  It  would  be  in  vain, 
however,  to  make  a  calendar  of  gardening,  or  of  education, 
for  those  who  cannot  comprehend  or  apply  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  or  science ;  for  after  all,  climates  and  soils, 
tempers  and  capacities,  are  so  various  and  so  variable,  that 
much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  gardener  and  the 
preceptor. 

In  "  The  Pleader's  Guide,"  the  following  plan  of  educa- 
tion for  Mr.  Job  Surrebutter,  a  lawyer,  is  described, 

**  By  education  formed  to  shine 

^*  Conspicuous  in  the  pleading  line, 

**  JPoM,  Jobj  fipom  five  years  old  to  twenty, 

**  VSTere  cranunM  with  Latin  words  in  plenty; 

**  Were  bound  apprentice  to  the  muses, 

'<  And  forcM  with  hard  words,  blows,  and  bruises, 

**  To  labour  on  poetic  ground, 

'^  Dactyls  and  spondees  to  confound ; 

*'  And,  when  become  in  fictions  wise, 

'*  In  Pagan  histories  and  Ues, 

*^  Were  sect  to  dive  at  Granta's  cells, 

**  For  truth  in  dialectic  wells. 

**  There  duly  bound  for  four  years  more, 

"To  ply  the  philosophic  oar, 

**  Points  metaphysical  to  moot, . 

^'  Chop  logic,  wrangle,  and  dispute: 
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^^  And  now,  by  hr  the  most  ambitious 
*'  Of  all  the  sons  of  Bergendicius, 
*'  Present  the  law  with  all  the  knowledge 
^  You  gatber'd  both  at  school  and  college.** 

Allowing  for  the  licensed  exaggeration  of  a  wit,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this  satire.  All  the 
general  arguments  used  against  the  waste  of  time  and  labour 
in  writing  Latin  and  Greek  verses  apply  with  peculiar  and 
increased  force,  when  it  is  ccmsidered  what  the  school  educa* 
tion  of  a  lawyer  ought  to  be.  If  lawyers  could  make  Latin 
and  Gri&ek  verses  with  all  the  facility  of  our  most  renowned 
Greek  and  Latin  scholars,  of  what  utility  would  they  find  this 
accomplishment  in  Westminster  Hall  or  on  the  bench? 

It  is  true,  that  the  recent  example  of  Sir  William  Jones 
might  be  brought  apparently  with  some  force  against  this 
opinion.  Sir  William  Jones^  was  sent  to  Harrow  school  in  his 
seventh  year,  and  he  soon  made  such  a  proficiency  in.  his  clas«* 
sical  studies,  that  straiigers,  who  came  to  visit  the  school,  often 
inquired  for  him  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Scholar;  and  Dr. 
Thackeray  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  "  Jones  was  a  boy 
"  of  so  active  a  mind,  that  if  he  were  to  be  left  naked  and 
^^  firiendless  <hi  Salisbury  Plain^  he  would  nevertheless  find 
**  the  road  to  fortune  and  to  feme/'  The  good  sense  and 
candour  of  this  judicious  preceptor  in  pointing  out  the  general 
activity  of  his  pupil's  mind,  instead  of  confining  his  praise 
merely  to  scholarship,,  is  much  to  be  commended.  It  is  pros- 
per to  speak  with  deference  of  a  man  of  such  vaat  and  various 

^  Lord  Teignmouth^  Life  of  Sir  WUliaxr  Jones*. 
2q 
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attainments  as  Sir  William  Jones :  his  inde&tigable  industry^ 
his  midaunted  perseverance,  both  in  professional  and  literary 
pursuits,  his  amiable  domestic  character,  his  energy,  firmness, 
^nd  integrity  in  public  life,  must  excite  admiration,  respect, 
and  affectioh  in  every  good  and  great  mind«  .  The  history  of 
his  life  will  be  read  with  avidity  by  every  youth  susceptible  of 
generous  anulation ;  and  it  must  be  peculiarly  inteiesting  to 
young  men  destined  for  that  profession,  which  he  pursued 
with  so  nmch  honour  to  himself  and  to  his  country ;  a  pro* 
fession  which  he  proved  to  be  <x)mpatible  with  the  genera! 
cultivation  of  polite  letters,  and  with  particular  proficiency  in 
many  parts  of  elegant  and  profound  learning ;  a  profession, 
which  his  personal  reputation,  while  he  yet  tived,  raised  and 
adorned  in  the  eyes  not  only  <>f  his  own  country,  but  of  all 
civilized  nations ;  a  profession,  the  members  of  which  con- 
tinued after  his  death,  and  will  long  continue  to  gknry  in  the 
splendour  of  his  fame,  and  to  feel  the  yet  rooie  beneficial  in^ 
Huence  of  his  moral  example*  The  history  of  such  a  man 
iloes  not  need  the  feeble  reconmiendatian  of  any  individual 
author  to  interest  the  youth  of  Britain.  It  will  be  read  long 
after  these  pages  are  forgotten.  Every  real  patriot  must  aiixi* 
cusly  wish,  that  the  life  of  Sir  William  Jones  may  be  perused 
by  candidates  for  the  bar,  and  by  their  preceptors ;  sort  merely 
with  indiscriminate  admiration,  but  with  judicious  attention 
to  what  it  may  be  prudent  to  imitate,  or  to  avoid— yes,  /« 
nvoid;  fof  in  all  human  examples  there  must  be  something  to 
shun.  Yet  it  has  been  the  unfortunate  propensity  of  man- 
kind ever  to  ape  some  insignificant  peculiarity,  or  to  copy 
«ome  prominent  defect  in  great  men,  instead  of  emulating 
their  essential  and  chai:acteristic  excellencies*    Even  in  the 
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example  of  Sir  William  Jones  sometbing  may  be  found  which 
mere  imitators  might  carry  ta  excess, 

*<  For  what  to  sliiin  will  do  great  talent  need> 
'<  But  what  to  follow  is  a  task  indeed  !^^ 

His  applicatioa  and  talents  pupils  will  not  find  it  easy  to 
imitate;  but  preceptors  may  attempt  to  follow  him  in  the 
9usappHcation  of  some  of  his  labour^  He  understood  four* 
teen  languages,  including  the  Chinese  and  Turkish ;  the  idioins 
of  India,  Po^ia,  and  Arabia;  and  his  biographer  assures  us^ 
that  the  li9t  might  be  extended  by  specifying  other  dialects 
of  n^pdem  languages,  which  Sir  Willjam  ^ones  understood, 
but  had/less  perfectly  studied.  This  astonishing  list,  joined 
to  his  high  reputation,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  exalt  the  cha^ 
racter  of  a  linguist  to  an  undue  hjeight^  and  will  induce  many 
an  ardent  youth,  and  many  an  anxious  parent,  to  misf^pply 
Oiuqh  v^uabie  tini€i«  No.  wise  parent,  would  wish  to  see 
young  m^a  of  great  talents  and  e^pajisive  lenergy  contracted 
into;  merQ  linguists.  ^  .  How  fm  ii;. wQuld  be  worth  while  for 
young^lftwyers  to  study  the  Sanscrit  or  Arabic  with  the  hope 
' of  becopfuqg.  judges  in^  Ind^gfist  a  speculation  foreign  to. this 

It  still,  however,  remains  to  be  considered,  what  advantage 
Sir  William  J.ones  derived  from  his  facility  in  Latin  and  Greek 
compositipn.  Ihis.  ^complisbnifnt,:  in  additipnito  i^uph  a 
knowledge/of  class^  Hteratureas  a  gentleman  and  a  lawyer 
ought  to  possess,  was  perhaps  of '  some  adya];itage  to  .him,  as 
it  enabled  him  to  write  in  Latin  to  some  of  his  foreign  corre-: 
spo^dents ;  .but  this  convenience  was  balance4{  hy  the  habit 

2q2  * 
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he  had  acquired  of  writing  stiff  Latinised  English;  for  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  much  pedantryand  great  appearance  of 
affectation  of  classical  style  are  seen  in  his  early  letters ;  for 
instance,  in  the  following  to  Schuli^ens : 

^  Although  I  sincerely  acknowledge  the  charms  of  polite 
"  literature,  I  must  at  the  same  time  adopt  the  sentiment  of 
**  Neoptolemus  in  the  tragedy,  that  we  caii  philosophize  with 
^*  a  few  only;  and  no  less  the  axiom  of  Hippocrates,  that  life  is 
•*  short,  art  long,  and  time  swift.  But  I  will  also  maintain 
*'  the  excellence  and  the  delight  of  other  studies.  Whatl  shall 
•*  we  deny  that  there  is  pleasure  in  mathematics,  when  we  re^ 
**  collect  Archimedes,  the  prince  of  geometricians,  who  wa? 
*'  so  intensely  absorbed  in  the  demonstration  of  a  problem, 
^  that  he  did  not  discover  Syracuse  was  taken  ?  Can  we  con- 
^  ceive  any  study  more  important  than  the  sin^e  one  of  the 
•*  laws  of  our  own  country  ?  Let  me  recall  to  your  recoUec- 
^*  tion  the  observations  of  L.  Crassus  and  Q.  Scaevola  on-  this 
^  subject,  in  the  Treatise  of  Cicero  de  Oratore.  What !  do 
^^  you  imagine  the  goddess  of  eloquence  to  possess  less  attrac- 
**  tions  than  Thalia  or  Polyhymnia?  or  have  you  forgotten 
*^  the  epithets,  which  Ennius  bestows  on  Cethegus,  the  quint* 
**  essence  of  eloquence  and  the  flower  of  th^  people  ?  Sec" 


This  is  not  the  familiar  letter  of  an  English  gentleman ; 
it  is  more  like  a  translation  from  a  Latin  epistle.  Nothing  can 
be  more  repugnant  to  the  taste  of  English  readers ;  and  a 
barrister  or  an  orator,  who  should  attempt  to  speak  in  such  a 
style,  would  be  not  only  tiresome  but  ridiculous,  as  ridiculous 
as  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  walk  mounted  on  the  cothurnus  in 
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th^  bustling  streets  of  London,  or.  to  appear  in  the  Roman 
vest  and  toga  in  Kensington  gardens.  When  Sir  William 
Jones  went  to  the  bar,  and  engaged  in  active  dffairs  and  real 
business,  he  lost  or  laid  aside  this  Latinised  style;  his  letters 
then  became  agreeable,  and- sometimes  really  eloquent*  Tlie 
difficulty  which  many  schoolboys  and  many  young  men,  who 
have  been  accounted  good  scholars,  find  in  writing  their  own 
language,  seems  to  arise  from  their  having  been  exclusively 
accustomed  to  the  idiom  and  inversions  of  Latins  which  do  not 
suit  our  language.  It  is  evidently  of  great  consequence  to  a 
barrister  to  speak  and  write  his  own  language  better  than  any 
other ;  and  it  is  absurd  in  a  professional  man,  whose  time* is 
precious,  to  waste  it  in  acquiring  habits  of  {expression,  which 
must  be.  laid  aside  when  he  alters  upon  his  professioqal 
career. 

It  has  already  been  allowed,  there  should  be  pure  La- 
tinists,.  and  pure  special  pleaders ;.  but  there  is  no  necessity 
to  join  forcibly  together  two  trades^  which  have  nothing  in 
common :  it  is  well  that  some  should,  for  the  advantage  of 
others,  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  accents ;  but  it  is 
preposterous  to  require,  that  boys  intended  for  professions, 
in  which  4?hese  things  can  never  be  of  any  use,  should  begin 
their  education  by  learning  them  at  an  immense  expense  of 
labour  and  time;  and  all  this  merely  to  acquire  renown  at 
school  and  college,  or  to  comply  with  long  established  routine 
and  obsolete  prejudices.  The  boys  intended  for  barristers 
may  employ  that  portion  of  time>  which  will  thus  be  saved 
for  them,  in  acquiring  knowledge  more  congenial  to  their 
prdfession ;   for  surely  nothing  can  be  less  congenial  than 
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Ciceronian  and  lav  Latin.  They  may  learn  English  history, 
and  some  general  acquaintance  with  English  literature;  they 
may  have  leisure  to  read  boo)(8  of  good  reasoning  on  any 
subject,  which  is  the  best  method  to  improve  their  powers 
of  judgment  and  alimentation.  It  has  been  already  sug* 
gested,  that  themes  for  schoolboys  should  be  on  subjects 
which  they  can  understand,  not  on  abstract  topics,  which 
they  cannot  comprehend,  and  on  which,  if  they  be  compeHed 
to  write  or  speak,  they  can  only  string  words  and  sentences 
together,  to  which  they  annex  no  accurate  meaning.  For 
the  theihes  of  lawyers,  questions  should  be  proposed  rdative 
to  foots  or  opinions,  which  may  particularly  exercise  the 
^ent  for  discrimination,  and  the  power  of  sta&ig  arguments 
blearly  on  each  side  of  a  question,  and  of  showing  where 
truth  preponderates.  Questions  from  real  trials  might  be 
proposed,  which  involve  no  points  of  law,  but  which  relate 
merely  to  ihk  balance  of  probabilities,  the  estimating  the  value 
of  contradictory  evidence,  or  the  jAsin  principle^  of  right  and 
justice.  A  serio-comic  book*  has  been  published,  containing 
Teal  cases  in  a  court  of  conscience,  which  will  afford  ample 
matter  for  such  exercises.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  cases  aire^ 
"The  me^k  Husband  and  bouncing  Wife,"  "The  Coifin,^' 
*'  All  in  the  Wrong,**  **  The  Merchant  and  the  Button-maker,*' 
**  The  Pattern  Card,*'  «  Friendship  destroyed  by  the  Fall  of  a 
«  Tree,**  «  A  Trip  to  Litchfield  Races,"  &c.  The  young 
reader  may  be  assured;  that  these  attractive  titles,  do  not  re^ 
semble  the  insipid  head*,  of  chipters  in  a  novel ;  they  Have 
sotoe  refertnce  to  the  contents  of  the  chapters  themselves; 

*  Hutton't  MtDtttei  of  »  Court  of  CoBKience,  at  Bimungtuan.. 
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and  the  whimsical  mixture  of  good  sense,  oddity,  and  honesty 
in  this  volume,  will  repay  those  who  take  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing it  oven 

Those  who  regulate  their  opinions  by  ancient  authors,  may 
perhaps  be  reconciled  to  this  indirect  mode  of  instruction,  by 
being  told,  that  a  similar  plan  y^as  proposed  by  Xenophon. 
The  story  of  the  judgment  of  Cyrus,  in  the  case  of  the  great 
and  little  coat,  is  on  record  in  every  child's  miscellany.  The 
System  of  instructing  boys  in  the  principles  of  justice,  as  it  is 
reconunended  in  the  Cyropedia,  and  as  it  is  there  supposed  to 
have  been  practised  in  the  pubUc  seminaries  of  Persia,  was 
simply  to  make  the  higher  classes  of  boys  monitors  of  those 
younger,  or  more  ignorant  than  themselves.  These  monitors 
were  in  their  turn  subject  to  have  their  justice  arraigned,  and 
their  judgments  rejudged.  Might  not  the  system  of  fags  and 
fagging,  if  it  yet  remain  in  our  great  schools,  be  reformed  P 
and  instead  of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  which  it  produces^ 
might  it  not  be  made  useful  to  the  morals  and  understandings 
of  the  different  classes  and  ages  of  schoolboys  ?  And  if  boys 
were  thus  made  judges  of  each  other,  and  allowed  to  appeal 
to  their  superiors,  and  be  permitted  to  plead  their  own  causes^ 
would  it  not  be  peculiarly  good  education  for  lawyers  ?  Not 
that  these  discussions  should  relate  to  the  laws  of  the  con« 
stitution :  this  would  introduce  a  democratic  spirit;,  incompa^ 
tible  with  the  nature  of  that  monarchy^  which  every  master, 
and  every  man  of  common  sense,  knows  to  be  necessary  for 
the  government  of  that  miniature  empire,  a  school. 

Chaptal,  Barruel)  and  other  modern  French  writers  on  na» 
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tional  education,  recommend^  that,  after  youth  have  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  education  in  primary  schools,  they  should  be 
prepared  for  their  different  professions  in  what  they  term  de$ 
icoks  speciaksj  schools  for  thei  special  purpose  of  professional 
education.  In  some  cases,  this  system  might  perhaps  be  ad- 
vantageously adopted  in  England ;  but 'for  lawyers,  separate 
schools  are  not'  necessary,  and  would  in  many  respects  be  in«* 
jurious.  An  equal  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  the  under- 
standings the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge,  and  a  taste 
for  literature,  ought  to  be  the  objects  of  attention  during  the 
first  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  a  lawyer's  life.  Technical 
instructioQ  in  the  law  should  be  reserved  for  a  later  periods 
Were  boys  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  old  taught  the  nature  of 
legal  fictions,  or  of  Ca*  Sa\  Ac  MtiamSy  Quo  Minusesy  and 
Fieri  Facias^  and  the  amiable  Doctrina  Placitandij  we  might 
make  Counsellor  Borums  or  Counsellor  Botherums  of  our 
pupils,  but  nothing  else*  The  more  abilities  the  boys  pos» 
gassed,  the  more  certainly  this  mode  of  tuition  would  disgust 
them  with  their  profession ;  and  the  more  application  they 
might  give  to  this  premature  learning,  the  more  it  would  stint 
the  growth  of  their  reasoning  faculties.  The  study  of  the  law 
has  been  reproached  with  having  a  contracting  power:  it  might 
reasonably  be  apprehended,  that  this  would  be  felt  most  sen- 
sibly and  fatally  by  children.  Boys,  who  are  intended  for  the 
bar,  should  not  have  their  language  and  ideas  confined  to  the 
techi^ical  dialect,  and  routine  business  of  the  law.  This  would 
injure  them,  both  as  gentlemen  and  as  oratqrs ;  it  would 
render  them  a  separate  class  of  legal  pedants,  who  would  be 
insupportable  in  genelral  society :  it  would  expose  them  to 
the  sort  of  ridicule,  which,  daring  rancien  regime  in  France^ 
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was  thrown  upon  les  hommes  de  robe.  Men  of  the  long  robe 
were  much  less  esteemed  in  polite  socifety,  and  were  in  fact 
men  much  inferior  in  manners  to  our  lawyers.  Tliis  arose 
partly  from  the  prejudices  of  the  aristocracy,  but  principally 
from  the  contracted  and  special  education  which  their  lawyers 
received.  Had  their  education  been  more  liberal,  and  had  they 
acquired  a  tincture  of  elegant  literature,  as  well  as  of  law- 
learning,  they  would,  like  other  men  of  letters,  have  found 
their  way  into  what  was  called  polite  society,  and  they  would 
have  formed  a  distinguished  part  of  the  aristocracy  of  talents. 

In  Britain,  a  young  man  intended  for  the  bar  receives  as 
liberal  an  education  as  a  peer.  "  With  the  fortune  of  a  pea- 
"  sant,  I  am  giving  myself  the  education  of  a  prince,''  said  a 
celebrated  lawyer,  while  he  was  going  through  our  course  of 
school  and  college  discipline,  and  while  he  was  suppfying,  by 
his  own  sagacity  and  industry,  all  the  deficiencies  in  our  public 
modes  of  instruction.  This  is  more  or  less  ^n  the  power  of 
every  young  lawyer ;  and  to  some  degree  this  noble  ambition 
may  be  excited  in  him  even  while  he  is  at  school.  In  the 
intervals  of  his  school  studies,  in  his  vacations  and  holidays, 
while  his  mind  is  opened  by  affection  and  pleasure  to  all 
strong  impressions,  his  parents  should  use  their  vast  influence, 
to  inspire  generous  ambition,  to  extend  his  views  beyond  his 
school,  and  his  schoolboy  tasks  or  sports,  to  the  forming  for 
himself  a  manly  character  and  a  professional  reputation. 

School-boys,  who  have^  applied  assiduously  to  Greek 
and  Latin,  are  often  what  is  termed  Jit  to  go  to  coUege  before 
they  can  be  prudently  trusted  there.    It  is  unjust  and  dis- 
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ooliraging  to  keep  theiDt  under  these  circomstances,  wasting 
their  time  at  school ;  the  dangers  of  idleness,  either  at  home 
or  at  school^  are  almost  equally  to  be  dreaded  at  this  period  of 
their  iives.  At  home,  the  sons  of  rich  parents  ofben  find  in 
grooms  and  coachmen  worse  and  more  dangerous  companions, 
than  anj  that  ooold  be  found  among  the  most  idle  and  mis^ 
chievoQS  schoolboys ;  the  younger  sons  of  opulent  parents,. 
who  are  frequently  intended  lor  the  law,  are  peculiarly  sub- 
ject to  acquire  in  this  manner,  eren  under  the  parental  eye^ 
tastes  and  notions,  which  destroy  in  a  few  montbs,  perhaps  in 
a  few  days,  the  precious  labour  of  years,  and  all  future  hope 
of  professional  application  and  eminence*  If  the  boy  learn 
from  the  coachman,  that  the  characteristic  of  a  gentleman  is 
to  driye  four  in  hand,  he  will  look  with  admiration  and  perhaps 
envy  upon  his  elder  brother,  on  whom  this  glorious  privi- 
lege devolves  by  birthright,  or  is  entailed  by  fetmily  settle- 
ments; and  he  will  lament  his  hard  fate  in  being  condenmed 
to  college  studies,  and  the  dradgery  of  the  law.  In  less  opu- 
lent femilLes,  where  there  are  no  high-bred  grooms  or  coach- 
men  to  spread  infectious  tastes  or  opinkms,  yet  there  is  alw&ys 
danger  for  an  overgrown  schoolboy,  while  he  is  loitering  at 
home  in  abeyance  before  he  goes  to  college.  Even  in  the 
best  regulated  and  most  agieeabfe  private  families,  the  ease 
and  indolence,  and  we  may  add,  the  tmeamed  happiness, 
which  a  youth  tastes,  is  not  always  &vourable  to  the  habits 
of  appliciation  and  exerticm,  wiuch  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  those,  who  are  to  make  their  bread  by  the  laborious  study 
and  practice  of  the  law.  Perhaps  a  clever  boy  may  be  pre- 
pu«d  to  go  to  college  as  eariy  as^  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
and  his  parents  might  not  wish  to  trust  him  at.that  eariy  age 
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to  his  own  management.  As  some  boys  are  far  more  prudent 
than  others  of  the  same  age,  it  is  impossible  to  state  any  fixed 
period  for  sending  young  men  to  college :  but  in  different  cases 
there  may  be  an  interval  of  one,  two,  or  three  years  between 
their  school  and  their  college  studies ;  this  period,  when  the 
freshness  and  vivacity  of  youth  admit  the  most  lively  and 
salutary  impresaons,  muist  not  be  lost. 

Opulent  parents,  who  have  not  the  means  oi  employing  a 
son  advantageously  and  agreeably  at  home,  might  at  this  age 
trust  him  to  the  care  of  some  prudent  inteUigent  tutor,  who 
should  travel  with  him,  not  into  foreign  countries,  but  in  his  owii^, 
to  show  him  the  ndanufactures,  the  agriculture,  the  modes  of 
life  in  different  classes  of  society.    Information  on  these  sub- 
jects can  perhaps  never  be  acquired  better  at  any  period  of 
life  by  a  lawyer;  for  alter  a  young  man  goes  to  college,  his  time 
ijs  occupied  with  other  studies,  and  he  becomes  fixed  to  a 
place :  when  he  goes  to  the  inns  of  court,  for  a  great  part  of 
the  year  he  is  stationary,  and  his  attention  is  confined  to  one 
object  wliile  he  is  studying  law.    Yet  the  various  species  of 
local  and  popular  knowledge,  to  which  we  allude,  mttst  be 
useful,  indeed  necessary,  to  a  lawyer.    In  a  commercial  oouck 
try  like  ours,  disputes  relative  to  property  are,  of  all  others, 
the  most  frequent ;  and  these  often  depend  on  tbe  knowledge 
of  the  local  customs  of  tradesmen,  manufacturers,  and  fanners. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  dialects  of  these 
classes  of  people,  as  well  as  with  their  customs,  must  give  a 
lawyer  great  advantages  in  discerning  the  truth  of  evidence, 
and  in  making  it  apparent  to  a  judge  and  jury.    The  ignor- 
ance of  common  things,  which  is  often  betrayed  by  gentlemai 
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of  the  long  robe,  is  sometimes  ridiculously  displayed  in 
court. 

"  And  so,  my  lord,^'  said  a  sailor,  in  giving  evidence 
before  a  judge,  "  as  I  was  saying,  I  had  hold  of  the  painter.'* 
By  the  word  painter ^  the  sailor  meant  a  small  rope,  by  which  a 
boat  is  towed  after  a  ship ;  but  his  lordship,  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  the  phraseology  of  our  British  tars,  understood 
the  word  painter  in  its  usual  sense,  and  mistaking  a  rope  for 
a  man,  found  himself  strangely  puzzled,  and  could  by  no 
nleans  comprehend  the  evidence,  till  some  one,  less  ignorant  of 
common  affairs  than  himself,  assbted  him  by  giving  an  expla* 
nation  of  the  term.  This  is  a  story  probably  well  known,  but 
there  are  many  similar  instances  on  record  against  our  judges. 
Brian  Edwards,  in  the  prefieu^e  to  his  History  of  Jamaica, 
mentions,  that  an  English  judge,  in  trying  a  cause  relative  to 
the  produce  of  a  West  India  plantation,  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  know,  what  was  meant  by  molasses. 

There  is  scarcely  any  species  of  knowledge,  which  may  be 
acquired  in  the  counting-house  or  the  warehouse,  at  the  Bank 
or  in  the  dock,  at  the  easel  of  the  artist  or  in  the  workshop  of 
the  artificer ;  there  are  no  ways  of  earning  money,  no  modes 
of  life,  which  may  not,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  cases  that 
come  before  an  English  lawyer,  be  essentially  serviceable  to 
the  interests  of  his  client,  and  to  his  own  reputation. 

Any  one,  who  looks  even  at  the  common  reports  of  trials 
in  the  newspapers,  may  perceive  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
In  one  and  the  same  paper,  we  may  s«e  a  trial  about  thou* 
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sands  between  guardians  and  wards ;  where  the  jet  of  the 
question  depends  on  ascertaining  the  mode  in  which  com* 
pound  interest  is,  or  ought  to  be,  calculated  by  bankers. 
Next  comes  a  cause  about  a  fraudulent  contract  for  whale- 
bone, in  which  the  whole  turns  upon  knowing  the  difference 
between  the  weight  of  this  commodity  when  wet  or  dry. 
Then  follows  a  trial  between  a  lady,  plaintiff,  and  a  bird- 
fancier,  defendant,  about  the  sale  of  a  nightingale  or  a  bull- 
finch ;  and  on  the  cross-examination,  we  hear  from  the  bird- 
fancier  of  rubbish  notes  and  purejug^  which  terms  the  lawyer 
must  explain,  for  the  bird-fancier  cannot  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  jury.  Then  we  have  a  cause  concerning  the  value  of  a 
cable,  and  the  lawyer  hears  of  rogues-yam^  and  must  be  pre- 
pared to  explain  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  what  it  means, 
and  to  show  them  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  navy.  Next 
follow  trials  about  the  antiquity  of  porcelain,  or  the  origin- 
ality of  a  picture;  and  here  the  knowledge  acquired  from  the 
potter  and  the  artist  will  be  useful  even  to  the  lawyer.  Be* 
side  the  direct  use  which  may  be  made  of  such  knowledge,  an 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  it,  which  does  not  appear  pro- , 
bable  at  first  view.  The  reader  will  perhaps  smile  if  it  be 
asserted,  that  it  will  tend  not  only  to  improve  the  judgment, 
but  also  to  increase  the  power  of  wit.  Wit  arises  from  the 
perception  of  resemblances  between  ideas  and  objects,  which 
do  not  at  first  view  appear  to  have  any  connexion  with  each 
other.  This  faculty  may  be  strengtliened  and  quickened  by 
habit;  it  has  been  observed*,  that  no  man,  even  of  moderate 
capacity,  ever  determined  and  laboured  to  become  a  punster 

*  Stewart, 
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without  succeeding.  By  turning  the  atteation  continuallj  to 
the  similarity  of  the  sounds,  and  the  dissimilarity  of  the  mean- 
ings of  words,  this  inferior  species  of  wit  is  easily  attained ;  and . 
from  this  very  circumstance  is  undervalued.  A  talentfor  that 
kind  of  wit  which  is  more  esteemed  depends,  however,  upon 
similar  habits,  only  the  attention  must  be  turned  not  merely  to 
the  jingle  of  sounds,  but  to  the  observation  of  resemblances  in 
a  great  number  of  objects :  tlie  more  remote  from  eadi  other 
the  ideas  appear,  the  greater  the  admiration  we  feel  for  the 
ready  wit,  which  brings  them  instantly  together.  Supposing 
the  ori^nal  and  habitual  quickness  of  perception  in  any  two 
individuals  to  be  equal,  he  who  has  the  greatest  variety  of 
ideas  will  have  the  greatest  power  of  wit.  The  changes  on  a 
few  ideas  are  soon  rung,  but  the  combinations  which  may  be 
made  are  infinite  as  the  numbers  increase,  and  the  chances  of 
happjf  results  increase  in  prc^rtion.  It  has  been  observed 
by  a  judicious  philosopher,  that  many  of  the  writers,  who  have 
been  most  ftunous  lor  wit,  have  also  been  men  of  learning;  for 
instance,  Cervantes,  Rabelais,  Butler,  and  Swift.  Their  learn- 
ing, indeed,  appears  to  have  been  highly  advantageous  to  their 
wit,  by  heightening  the  contrast  between  the  comic  and  seri- 
ous, the  burlesque  and  solemn.  Many  men  have  inunense 
magazines  of  learning  without  any  wit ;  but  they  have  not  a 
collection  of  ideas  of  outward  objects  and  of  observations  on 
common  things,  or  acquaintance  with  men  and  manners; 
therefore  they  have  little  chance  or  power  of  combining 
thoughts  in  tliat  mode,  which  constitutes  the  wit  of  conversa- 
tion. 

If  a  young  man  can  collect  a  variety  bf  these  common- 
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life  ideas,  and  if  he  kave  observed  character  and  manner  in 
different  ranks  and  situations  before  the  time  comes  when  he 
must  give  his  undirided  attention  to  books  and  professional 
studies,  probaUy  during  the  course  of  his  serious  reading 
witty  and  ludicrous  analogies  will  be  suggested  between  what 
he  has  seen  and  what  he  is  studying.  These  trains  of 
amusing  coincidences,  connected  with  dry  learning,  will  tend  tO 
fix  it  by  pleasurable  associations  in  the  memwy,  and  will  also 
increase  the  taste  for  wit  and  the  power  of  being  witty.  Who- 
ever will  take,  not  the  trouble,  but  the  pleasure,  of  perusing 
"  The  Pleader^  Guide/'  will  find,  in  the  brilliancy  of  wit  in  the 
text,  and  the  learning  in  tibe  notes,  innumerable  examples  of 
the  advantage  which  a  man  of  wit  obtains  firom  the  union  of 
the  most  recondite  and  the  most  trivial  knowledge.  Tlie 
Pleaders'  Guide,  in  which  the  fictions  of  the  law  are  embel- 
lished by  all  l^e  fictions  of  poetry,  could  not  have  been  written 
by  any  bat  a  welUialbnncd  lawyer ;  one  who  united  profes- 
sional knowledge  to  an  acquaintanoe  with  classical  literature, 
with  the  manners  and  bnmours  of  men,  and  with  the  common 
business  and  arts  of  lifi^.  That  the  talent  for  wit  is  highly  ad^ 
vantageous  to  a  lawyer  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  will  not 
be  disputed  by  any  one  who  knows  the  world,  or  the  habits 
of  the  profession.  Many  a  point  has  been  made  good  in  the 
courts  by  a  ready  turn  of  wit  or  humour. 

"  My  lords^  the  judges,  smile,  and  you're  dismissM.'^ 

It  may  be  appreheoided,  that,^  if  a  young  lad  should  spend 
die  time  between  quitting  school  and  going  to  college  in 
traveliiag  and  seeing  varieties  of  new  objects,,  he  would  forget 
aU  that  he  had  acquired  at  school,  before  he  went  to  college^ 
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But  this  objection  may  be  obviated  by  selecting  for  his  travel- 
.  ling  companion  a  man  of  classical  learning;  and  even  if  this 
could  not  be  done,  the  classics  are  now  reduced  to  such  com- 
pendious forms,  that  a  young  man  could  not  be  much  encum- 
bered, even  on  horseback,  by  Horace,  Homer,  or  Virgil :  and 
books  are  now  so  easily  ttf  be  had,  that  there  would  be  little 
danger  of  his  not  being  able  to  meet  with  some  one  of  the  an- 
,cient  authors  in  a  bookseller's  shop  in  any  country  town  on  his 
journey.  Where  the  will  is  not  wanting,  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing or  preserving  knowledge  are  seldom  found  deficient.  By 
giving  up  one  hour  a  day  to  classical  studies,  a  youth  would 
retain  all  his  school  acquisitions,  and  would,  by  this  scheme  of 
travelling,  collect  a  variety  of  other  useful  and  entertaining 
ideas. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  the  vulgar  sort  of  know- 
ledge we  recommend  would  not  mix  well  with  the  elegant 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  but  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  the  coarsest  materials  are  used  in  purifying  those  which 
are  the  most  costly :  what  does  not  coalesce  with  the  purer 
parts,  sinks  through  the  mass,  and  refines  the  whole. 

Public  opinion  has  varied  in  England  at  different  times 
concerning  the  advantages  of  academical  education  for  lawyers* 
Formerly,  there  were  no  adequate  instructions  given  at  our 
universities  on  the  nature  of  English  laws,  or  on  general  juris- 
prudence ;  and  young  men,  after  having  acquired  a  taste  for 
nothing  but  elegant  literature  or  science  during  tlieir  college 
education,  went  unprepared  in  their  peculiar  profession  to 
commence  the  dry  and  thorny  study  of  the  law  at  the  inns  of 
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court.  The  transition  was  violent  and  shocking,  especially 
to  young  students  of  any  taste  or  genius ;.  the  difficulties  by 
which  they  were  beset  are  thus  feelingly  described  by  Sir 
Henry  Spelman,  who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

"  My  mother  sent  me  to  London  to  learn  our  law ;  when 

^^  I  had  saluted  the  threshold,  I  found  a  foreign  language,  a 

"  barbarous  dialect,  an  uncouth  method,  a  mass  not  only 

^*  large,  but  which  was  to  be  continually  borne  on  the  shoul- 

**  ders ;  and  I  confess  that  my  mind  sunk  within  me/' 

Blackstone,  who  wrote  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
Spelman,  laments  with  still  more  forcible  eloquence  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers,  to  which  the  young  students  of  the  law 
were  exposed  in  his  times. 

^  A  raw  and  inexperienced  youth,  in  the  most  dangerous 
season  of  life,*]S  transplanted  on  a  sudden  into  the  midst  of 
allurements  to  pteasute,  wUhout  any  restraint  or  check,  but 
what  his  own  prudence  can  suggest :  with  no  public  direc- 
tion in  what  course  to  pursue  his  inquiries ;  no  private  as- 
**  sistance  to  remove  the  distresses  and  difficulties,  which  will 
^^  embarrass  a  beginner.  In  this  situation  he  is  expected  to 
*'  sequester  himself  from  the  world,  and  by  a  tedious  lonely 
"  process  to  extract  the  theory  of  law  from  a  mass  of  undi- 
^^  gested  learning,  or  else  by  an  assiduous  attendance  on  the 
"  courts^  to  pick  up  theory  and  practice  together,  sufficient  to 
"  qualify  him  for  the  ordinary  run  of  business.  How  little 
"  therefore  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  we  hear  of  such  fre- 
^^  quent  miscarriages;  that  so  many  men  of  bright  imagina- 

28 
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'^  tions  grow  ireary  of  so  unpromking  a  search,  and  addict 

^^  themselves  wholly  to  amusememts,  or  other  less  ioaocaikt 

'^  pursuits;  and  that  so  many  persons  of  moderate  capacities 

*^  confuse  themselves  at  first  setting  out,  and  continue  ever 

^^  dark  and  puzzled  during  the  remainder  of  their  Uves!'' 

Parents  were  by  these  failures  convinced,  that  there  was 
something  wrong  in  the  course  of  education  that  was  then 
pursued ;  but,  instead  of  discerning  the  tme  cause  of  th^ 
sons'  errours  and  di£Siculties,  the  want  of  some  preparatory  in* 
struction  in  the  principles  of  law,  they  laid  the  blame  altoge- 
ther upon  academical  education,  which  they  fancied  must 
liave  given  a  distaste  for  the  severer  studies  necessary  for  a 
barrister.  C!onsequently  it  became  the  &shion  to  lay  aside 
all  Uberal  education  at  the  university,  and  to  place  young 
men  intended  for  the  bar  under  the  care  of  attorneys  and  soli- 
citors in  London,  who  undertook  to  initiate  them  into  the  mys- 
teries of  legal  practice.  Blackstone  with  great  judgment  and 
spirit  inveighed  against  this  coiftracted  scheme  of  education  ; 
he  observed,  that  if  practice  be  the  whole  that  a  barrister  be 
taught,  it  must  be  the  whole  that  he  will  know :  and  even  this 
practice,  for  want  of  being  founded  on  general  principles,  will 
be  liable  to  errour,  for  the  least  variatioii  from  established  pre- 
cedent must  bewilder  the  mere  man  o£  form,  who  has  no.reason 
for  the  rule  he  follows.  Blackstone  did  something  better  than 
declaim  against  these  errours  and  evils ;  he  contributed  much 
towards  remedying  them.  His  excellent  **  Commentaries''  on 
the  laws  of  England,  being  first  deHvered  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures at  Oxford,  drew  numbers  of  students  to  the  university 
to  hear  them ;  and  it  was  perceived,  that  the  elegance  of  litem- 
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lute  hvA  the  solidity  of  law-learning  were  not  mcompatible% 
Black!?tOne  insisted  upon  the  advantages  of  an  academical 
education  ibr  barristers,  and  prophesied  with  vehemence,  that, 
if  the  pmctice  of  breeding  up  lawyers  at  attorneys^  desks  were 
persisted  in,  the  profession  would  be  utterly  degraded,  no 
gentlemen  would  send  their  sons  to  the  bar,  and  no  young  men 
of  talents  a»d  spirit  would  submit  to  the.  drudgery  and  de- 
basement of  such  a  mode  of  tuition.  These  arguments,  and 
the  authority  of  a  high  name  prevailed;  and  it  is  now  the  ge- 
njcral  custom  to  9eikA  young  men  intended  for  the  bar  to  one 
of  our  universities,  to  iay  a  foundation  of  various  literature, 
attd  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  foreign  and  Eng- 
lish jurisprudence,  before  tiiey  go  to  the  inns  of  court,  or  fol- 
low their  professional  studies.  The  time  of  apprenticeship  to 
attorneys,  solicitors,  and  special  pleaders,  is  now  postponed 
till  after  tfie  student  has  been  at  college. 

As  to  the  choice  of  a  university,  what  has  been  said  of 
governments  is  fairly  applicable : 

'^  That  which  is  best  administered  is  best.*' 

The  choice  must  vary  with  circumstances ;  wherever  there  are 
at  the  time  the  ablest  professors,  and  best  public  lecturers,  or 
wherever  there  may  happen  to  be  the  most  assiduous  young 
men,  literature  and  industry  will  be  most  in  fashion :  theso 
considerations  should  guide  the  decbion.    The  desire  for  im« 

^  The  writer  of  this  essay  was  witness  to  the  great  effect,  which  Blackstone'f 
lectures  produced  when  they  were  first  given  at  Oxford;  he  can  appeal  to  a 
few  more  of  Hackstonef  s  auditors,  alas !  a  veiy  few,  who  are  still  aliye,  and 
will  give  testimonyi  that  thb  praise  is  not  exaggerated, 
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provement,  with  which  the  youth  goes  to  college^  and  the 
chance  of  his  meeting  society  calculated  to  keep  his  good  re- 
solutions in  countenance,  are  the  chief  points  to  be  desired  ; 
compared  with  these,  the  difference  between  one  college  and 
another  is  of  less  importance  than  is  usually  imagined.  It 
often  happens  that  young  men,  who  have  formed  friendships 
at  school,  are  anxious  to  continue  these  connexions  at  the  uni* 
versity,  and  are  urgently,  desirous  to  go  to  the  same  college,  to 
which  their  favourite  s6hool-fellows  are  sent.  Here  a  parent's 
prudence  may  be  exercised  with  advantage.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  for  him  to  inform  himself  concerning  the  dispositions 
of  his  son's  school  friends ;  if  they  are  of  honourable  charac- 
ters, and  disposed  to  industry  and  application,  a  father  will 
do  wisely  to  comply  with  his  son's  desire,  even  if  it  do  not  suit 
his  own  convenience  in  other  respects :  for  the  single  circum- 
stance of  his  son's  having  a  well-disposed^  well-informed  friend 
early  in  life,  may  decide  a  young  man's  fortune  and  charac- 
ter. If,  on  the  contrary,  a  father  should  upon  inquiry  dis- 
cover, that  his  son's  favourite  companions  at  school  have  not 
been  well  chosen,  here  will  be  a  fit  occasion  for  a  parent  to 
interpose  his  authority,  and,  by  refusing  to  send  his  son  to  a 
university  where  he  will  meet  these  companions,  he  may 
break  off  connexions,  which  would  hazard  his  son's  happiness, 
and  perhaps  shackle  him  through  life. 

At  whatever  university  he  may  be  placed,  it  should  be 
a  student's  object  to  lay  a  foundation  for  all  literature  and 
science:  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  and  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  public  exer- 
cises.   The  distinguishing  himself  by  his  public  exercises  will 
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not  be  a  mere  matter  of  momentary  triumph,  but  of  lasting  ad- 
vantage ;  because  by  this  means  he  will  acquire,  among  com- 
petitors of  his  own  age,  the  reputation  of  having  abilities  and 
application :  and  this  fame  will  spread  before  him  at  d:he  bar, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  him  in  his  profession •  But  it  is  of 
far  more  consequence,  that  h6  should  enlarge  his  real  know- 
ledge, than  that  he  should  display  what  he  may  have  ac- 
quired ;  and  it.  is  of  yet  more  importance,  that  he  should 
strengthen  the  powers  of  his  mind,  the  instraments  by  which 
his  future  fame  and  fortune  are  to  be  obtained.  If  he  do 
not  intend  merely  to  be  a  chamber-counsel  or  a  special- 
pleader,  if  he  do  not  confine  his  ambition  merely  to  shining 
on  paper-days^  he  must  cultivate  literature  as  the  means  oi 
acquiring  eloquence.  In  treating  of  the  education  of  gentle^ 
men  and  statesmen,  general  obsen^ations  on  the  means  of 
forming  orators  have  been  thrown  togethe^^  Those  remarks 
are  applicable  to  the  present  purpose ;  and  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  digressing  from  what  should  be  peculiarly  a  lawyer's 
education  at  the  university. 

After  his  professional  studies  commence,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  a  lawyer  to  spare  much  time  for  the  cultivation 
of  literature;  and  still  less  after  he  is  called  to  the  Bar,  and 
when  he  comes  into  practice.  Perhaps  he  may  find  means  to 
add  to  what  literature  he  has  acquired,  but  he  will  never  have 
leisure  or  patience  to  give  that  continuity  of  attention,  which 
is  requisite  in  learning  the  first  rudiments  of  any  species  of 

'  Chapter  "  On  the  Education  of  Country  Gentlemen,**  and  the  ensuing 
Chapter,  '^  On  the  Education  of  Men  intended  for  Public  Life.*' 
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knowledge  which  he  has ,  neglected  to  acquire  in  his  youth. 
He  will  deplore  such  negligence  during  the  active  part  of  his 
life,  when  be  finds  himself  inferior  to  his  cultivated  competitors 
in  every^  cause,  where  general  informq^tion  and  oratory  are  to 
be  displayed ;  he  will  deplore  his  youthful  negligence  even 
in  advanced  age ;  when  compelled  to  retire  from  the  public 
bustle  of  the  Bar,  he  will  feel  yet  more  the  want  of  literature 
to  amuse  him  in  the  stillness  of  private  life,  and  to  supply  the 
cessation  of  ihat  violent  external  excitement,  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed.  For  these  reasons  it  must  be  urged  with 
anxious,  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  tiresome  pertinacity,  tliat 
there  is  a  peculiar  necessity  for  a  yoimg  lawyer's  employing 
the  college  years  of  life  in  preparations  for  future  success  and 
happiness.    'Diis  time  once  lost  can  never  be  recovered. 

Nobody  doubts,  that  there  are  parts  of  most  college 
courses,  which  are  useless  in  the  business  of  tiie  worid,  and 
ridiculous  in  the  present  state  of  society  %  but  whidt  gothic 
custom  has  retained.  The  conunon  sense  of  manidnd  now 
duly  appreciates  the  logic  of  the  schools ;  and  young  men  at 
college  are  now  fully  aware,  that  they  need  pay  only  that  de- 
gree of  attention  to  its  pompous  terms,  and  vain  distinctiomr, 
which  may  enable  them  to  answer  examinations  according  to 
established  forms.  But  we  must  separate  the  cumbersome 
and  useless  apparatus  of  scholastic  logic  from  its  servioeaUe 
rules  and  principles.  It  is  peculiarly  necessary  for  a  lawyer 
to  be  expert  at  logic :  he  must  know  both  its  use  and  abuse, 
that  he  may  reason  accurately  himself,  and  may  expose  the 

<  See  a  letter  of  Sir  William  Joneft  <m  this  tfiAject. 
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aophistry  of  his  opponentsk  He  should  know  how  to  brandish 
bis  weapons  as  well  as  how  to  use  them  in  actual  combat.  The 
disputes  of  lawyers  frequently  depend  upon  verbal  distinc* 
tions,  and  upon  the  various  and  inaccurate  significations  an- 
nexed to  general  terms.  Logic  deals  in  subtle  distinctions  and 
technical  niceties;  and  by  its  viery  artifices  and  paradoxes,  it 
compels  disputants  to  define  their  terms  accurately,  and  to 
abide  by  their  definitions.  According  to  th^  difierent  spirit, 
in  which  it  is  used,  logic  may  either  enable  men  to  argue 
sophistically  for  victory,  or  instruct  them  to  reason  strictly 
and  to  discover  truth.  Wherever  logical  arguments  bring 
people  to  absurd  conclusions  ii;i  words,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
ideas  annexed  to  these  words  are  not  used  constantly  in  the 
same  sense,  or  that  the  definitions  acceded  to  are  not  exact  or 
sufficient.  This  detection  of  errour  or  ignorance  is  the  point, 
which  lawyers  must  continually  aim  at  in  their  debates. 

AIL  studies  and  exercises,  which  strengthen  and  quicken 
the  powers  of  reasoning,  must  be  advantageous  to  lawyers. 
For  this  purpose  mathematics  have  been  generally  and  judi- 
ciously recommended.  Blackstone  was  particularly  attentive 
to  mathematical  studies  when  he  was  at  college,  and  he  ap- 
plied .mathematics  to  architecture,  in  which  he  was  skilled. 
This  application  of  the  abstract  science  to  immediate  practical 
use  was  additionally  advantageous  to  his  understanding. 
Mathematical  studies,  even  when  they  are  not  applied  to  any 
other  purpose,  certainly  discipline  the  attention,  and  give  the 
habit  of  looking  for  accurate  demonstration ;  but  more  must 
not  be  expected  from  them  than  they  can  bestow.  As  Lord 
Verulam  observes,  the  mathematical  part  in  some  men's  minds 
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is  good,  and  the  logical  bad.  Some  can  reason  well  of  num- 
bers and  quantities,  that  cannot  reason  well  in  words ;  they 
cannot  define  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  which  they  use  in  argu« 
ment;  and  though  they  can  judge  and  demonstrate  accurately 
about  lines  and  angles,  they  cannot  estimate  or  compare  moral 
or  physical  probabilities.  Tliis  is  quite  a  different  art,  and  one 
to  which  mathematicians  are  in  general  averse;  for  having 
been  accustomed  to  the  strictness  of  demonstration,  and  the 
accuracy  of  mathematical  definition,  all  other  modes  of  argu- 
mentation appear  weak,  fallacious,  and  absurd.  Hence  many 
great  mathematicians  have  been  utterly  incapable  of  manag- 
ing common  worldly  business*  The  strength  of  the  passions 
of  others,  the  caprice  of  the  imagination,  and  the  chances  of  re- 
gular or  irregular  associations  of  ideas,  cannot  all  be  reduced 
to  exact  calculations,  or  expressed  in  numbers,  lines,  and 
figures.  Besides,  mathematicians  ate  used  constantly  to  rely 
upon  axioms  or  undeniable  premises ;  but  in  human  affairs,  the 
great  difficulty  is,  to  ascertain  the  data;  and  mathematicians, 
•from  their  scientific  habits,  are  less  accustomed  than  other 
men  to  examine  the  foundation  of  their  knowledge.  The  ob- 
servations hitherto  made  on  the  human  mind,  and  on  the 
course  of  moral  events,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  afford 
many  axioms,  upon  which  we  may  reason  as  securely  in  moral 
and  legal  cases  as  we  do  in  geometry.  Yet  the  conduct  of  all 
human  affairs  depends  much  upon  the  power  of  estimating 
and  balancing  probabilities ;  and  however  imperfect  our  con- 
clusions may,  and,  with  our  limited  knowledge,  must  be,  yet 
to  such  modes  of  arguing  we  are  obliged  to  submit.  To  a 
lawyer,  the  art  of  reasoning  in  words  is  absolutely  essential ; 
and  therefore  the  alternate  or  united  exercises  of  logical  and 
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mathematical  reasoning  will  be  useful  discipline  for  his  mind. 
Which  of  the  two  kinds  of  ratiocination  should  be  most  fol- 
lowed, depends  on  the  character  and  habits  of  the  student.  If 
his  attention  cannot  easily  follow  a  long  chain  of  argument, 
if  he  be  of  a  quick  impatient  temper,  one  who  is  apt,  as  Locke 
says,  to  see  a  little,  imagine  a  great  deal,  and  so  jump  to  a 
conclusion,  mathematics  will  be  salutary  to  medicine  his  mind ; 
they  will  teach  him  to  be  slow  and  patient,  and  to  keep  awake 
his  attention  through  a  whole  series  of  proofs ;  for  if  he  miss 
one  step,  he  must  go  over  the  whole  road  again,  or  his  labour 
is  lost.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  student  be  of  slow  exact  habits, 
patient  of  labour,  and  capable  of  long  continued  attention,  he 
iieed  not  employ  himself  so  much  in  mathematical  studies: 
he  should  rather  quicken  his  intellects  by  logical  disputations, 
and  by  reasoning  on  various  and  dissimilar  subjects.  The  art 
of  reasoning  is  not  confined  to  books  in  which  it  is  professed  to 
be  taught;  for  it  is  often  practised  where  it  is  not  professed, 
it  may  be  learned  sometimes  better  from  example  than  pre- 
cept, and  the  understanding  may  be  as  effectually  improved 
by  reading  entertaining  as  by  perusing  dull  argumentation, 
for  the  powers  of  reasoning  are  similar  on  whatever  subject 
they  may  be  exercised. 

"  Les  causes  c^lcbres'^  detail  many  pleadings  which  are 
not  the  less  instructive  for  being  amusing.  Voltaire  in  a 
fit  of  spleen  called  this  book,  the  work  of  a  lawyer  without 
practice ;  and  he  hints,  that  the  trials  are  manufactured.  But 
at  present  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  is  of  little  consequence; 
the  style  and  the  reasoning  are  our  objects.  On  this  princi- 
ple many  curious  discussions  upon  any  subject  may  be  read 
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with  advantage.  For  instance,  in  Sull/s  Memoirs  there  is  a 
disquisition  on  the  causes  of  the  assassination  of  Henry  the 
Fourth^  which  might  exercise  the  judgment  of  any  lawyer^ 
and  which  may  at  thesamiC  time  interest  him  as  an  important 
fKunt  of  history.  There  is  a  short  essay  by  Gibbon  on  the 
Iron  Mask,  in  which  the  probabiUties  and  argun>ent8  con* 
cemi^g  the  birth  of  that  mysterious  prisoner  are  stated  with 
perfect  cleamcss,  and  commented  upon  with  much  ingenuity. 
There  is  also  a  letter  of  Hume's  summing  up  the  evidence 
and  arguments  in  the  Ossian  and  Macpherson  cause,  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  tb^  most  distinguished  advocate 
at  the  bar. 

On  questions  of  pure  philoaopby,  similar  talents  are 
sometimes  displayed.  Bayle,  for  example,  in  his  inquiry 
whether  prudence  or  fortune  have  most  influence  in  the 
aflSadrs  of  men,  states  and  balances  the  argumenjl^  with  truly 
judicial  precision;  in  short,  it  is  of  little  importance  what  the 
subject  iii,  if  it  be  wdU  argued,  aa  the  student  may  exercise 
hiflsiseJf  advantageously  m  following  the  oouise  of  the  reason- 
ing. And  the  range  of  bis  exerciser  should  be  as  extensive 
as  possible,  that  he  may  have  opportunities  of  amusing 
while  he  invigorates  his  understanding.  Even  if  he  set  no 
vahie  6a  tte  game,  he  will  be  strengthened  by  the  chase, 
and  subjects  the  most  forei^  to  his  pro^ssiQ«;0Mty  ijocideittally 
afford  him  proitabk  entertainment,  and  nsjef«A  exertion  of  his 
judgment.  For  ifittstance,.  no  subjects  can  appar^tly  be  more 
ranote  from  a  lawyeif  s  province  thaa  antiquities ;  yet  be  mi^ht 
look  over  with  advantage  the  case  of  Wedgwood  versus 
Boze,  Darwin,^  aoidi  otheis^  contceming  ik»  interpitfeiliaitkMii  eS  the 
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figures  6n  the  Barberini  vase ;  and  he  might  apply  similar  in- 
genuity afterwards  in  explaining  the  glosses  or  guessing  at  the 
meaning  of  an  act  of  parliament.  And  though  law  seems  to 
have  little  connexion  with  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  yet  a 
young  lawyer  would  not  misapply  his  attention,  or  waste  a  few 
hours  of  hii  time,  by  reading  Sir  James  Hall's  arguments  on 
the  effects  of  compression  in  producing  crystallitetion.  He 
who  could  invent  or  follow  a  chain  of  reasoning  so  ably  con* 
structed,  relating  t6  physical  probabilities,  would  assuredly  be 
able  to  exert  similar  invention  and  judgment  upon  cases  of 
moral  or  legal  probabilities.  Perhaps  some  perverse  reader 
may  from  this  suppose  the  study  of  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  antiquities  are  recommended  to  young  barristers ;  but  the 
more  candid  and  more  attentive  will  perceive,  that  these  sub* 
jects  are  mentioned  only  to  illustrate  the  means  of  improving  st 
lawyer's  judgment,  and  of  extending  his  powers  of  reasoning 
to  as  many  dissimilar  subjects  as  possible. 

Upon  this  principle,  students  should  not  neglect  at  college 
those  branches  of  science  and  literature,  which  do  not  appear 
immediately  connected  with  the  study  of  the  law,  because 
they  will  enlarge  and  exercise  his  mind.  As  Berkely  ob* 
serves,  "  There  are  some  studies  to  be  pursued,  not  so  much 
"  for  the  knowledge  actually  obtained  by  them,  as  for  the 
*•  discipline  they  give  the  mind ;  as  there  are  some  crops 
"  which  the  farmer  sows,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  they 
afford,  but  for  the  benefit  they  are  of  to  the  soil.'* 


u 


It  does  riot  come  within  the  scope  of  thii  essay,  to  examine 
^  the  Various  courses  of  study  pursued  in  different  universities  ; 
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but  with  respect  to  public  lectures,  it  may  be  proper  to  repeat 
in  this  place,  that  in  general  people  learn  much  less  than  they 
might  from  public  lectures,  because  they  go  to  hear  them  be- 
fore they  have  any  of  that  previous  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
treated  of,  which  is  requisite  for  understanding  the  lecture 
without  straining  the  attention.  When  the  auditors  have  been 
well  prepared,  and  when  the  terms  and  general  ideas  of  the 
subject  are  familiar  to  them,  and  when  they  have  been  some- 
what accustomed  to  exert  their  attention  in  the  midst  of  a 
public  assembly,  they  may  profit  much  by  listening  to  lec- 
tures. 

Taking  notes  of  the  minute  parts  of  what  is  spoken, 
does  not  appear  to  be  advantageous :  the  writing  of  such 
Holes  necessarily  engrosses  the  attention;  and  while  detached 
hints  are  perhaps  thus  secured,  the  proportion  of  the  parts 
is  not  seized,  and  the  whole  is  not  fully  comprehended.  The 
auditor  should  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  speaker, 
^should  follow  the  course  of  reasoning  without  distracting 
himself  by  the  fear  that  he  shall  not  remember  every  part  of 
the  lecture,  and  without  the  vain  ambition  to  retain  the  words 
in  which  it  is  delivered.  A  few  notes  of  the  principal  points 
of  the  reasoning,  of  dates  and  calculations,  and  of  reference  to 
books  may  be  allowed ;  but  the  custom  of  scribbling  the  whole 
time  a  lecturer  speaks  is  absurd  and  pernicious,  unless  indeed 
it  be  practised  for  the  express  purpose  of  becoming  a  reporter. 
The  object  of  the  student  is  not  merely  to  exercise  thie  agility 
of  his  fingers,  or  to  turn  himself  into  a  copying  machine,  but 
to  improve  his  understanding,  and  store  his  mind  with  useful 
knowledge :   to  effect  which,  he  must  now  continue  to  c\\U 
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tivate  his  memory,  and  all  his  intellectual  faculties,  upon  the 
same  principles  on  which  their  early  education  was  condiicted. 
In  acquiring  new  knowledge,  he  must  endeavour  to  store  it 
up  in  just  order  in  his  mind.  He  must  try  to  remember  it  by 
the  connexion  of  ideas,  not  of  words,  or  rather  of  sounds. 
Following  these  principles  when  he  listens  to  public  instruc- 
tion, he  will  give  his  calm  attention. to  all  he  hears,  and  seizing 
the  general  connexion  of  the  whole,  the  subordinate  parts  will 
fall  into  their  proper  places;  or  if  some  be  omitted,  it  is  com- 
paratively of  Uttle  consequence.  After, a  lecture  is  ended  it 
may  be  a  useful  exercise  to  endeavour  to  recollect  the  outlines 
of  it ;  but  let  not  the  philosophical  student  be  mortified,  if  he 
find  that  he  remembers  less  than  others  may  possibly  have 
secured  in  note  books  <  let  him  be  assured,  that  he  is  improv- 
ing his  memory  and  judgment,  while, they  are  injuring  theirs 
to  make  only  a  vain  and  momentary  show.  Neither  the 
wealth  t)f  the  mind,  nor  the  riches  of  the  state,  can  be  estimated 
by  the  quantity  of  species  amassed  at  any  time.  "  I  see  no 
V  root  to  this  treasure,'^  said  the  judicious  embassador^  to 
whom  {the  Venetian  minister  ostentatiously  displayed  a  table 
in  the  treasury  loaded  with  gold. 

Whenever  students  have  opportunities  of  conversing  with 
well-informed  people  on  the  subjects  of  their  reading,  they 
should  seize  this  great  advantage ;  it  will  fix  their  know- 
ledge in  their  niinds,  make  their  ideas  clear,  and  give  them  the 
power  of  expressing  readily  what  they  distinctly  comprehend. 
A  student  never  should  forget  that  celebrated  maxim,  "  Read- 
"  ing  makes  a  full  man,  writing  an  exact,  and  conversation  a 
♦•  ready  man/'    Now  it  is  necessary,  that  a  lawyer  should  be 
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all  these,  therefore  he  should  alternately  read,  write,  and  con- 
Terse.  The  custom  of  arguing  in  conversation  often  gives 
young  men  a  disputatious  turn,  which  is  disagreeable  in  so- 
ciety ;  the  best  cure  or  preventive  for  this  propensity  is  to 
mix  with  well-bred  company,  as  well  as  with  mere  scholars. 
With  this  view  students  should  endeavour  to  recommend 
themselves  to  the  first  society  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood 
where  they  are  situate — ^to  recommend  themsehes;  for  the  best 
letters  of  introduction  will  be  of  little  avail,  unless  supported 
by  their  own  conduct  and  manners. 

Immediately  before  he  commences  the  study  of  the  law 
at  the  inns  of  court,  a  student  should  peruse,  or  reperuse 
sudi  authors^  as  may  give  him  clear  ideas  of  the  principles  on 
which  natural  and  civil  law^  and  the  laws  of  nations,  are 
founded;  for  instance,  Burlamaqui,  Vatel,  Beccaria,  Paley. 
Bentham  •*  Sur  la  Ugislatian  cimle  et  pcnale**  is  a  work  in 
which  the  ideas  of  all  preceding  writers  on  the  foundation  of 
morals  and  laws  are  examined ;  in  which  the  clear  and  simple 
principle  of  utility  is  admirably  developed,  and  applied  to  the 
intricate  and  extensive  science  of  legislation.  Those  who  ex- 
pect to  be  always  amused  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  in- 
structed, will  probably  complain  of  the  multiplicity  of  Ben- 
tham's  divisions  and  subdivisions^  and  of  the  succinctness  of 
his  style,  in  which  he  says  "  no  more  than  just  the  thing  he 
"  ought,'*  sometimes  indeed  scarcely  so  much.  His  able  and 
generous  iiiend  and  editor  Mr.  Dumont,  who  has  in  fact  re* 
arranged  and  rewritten  Bentham's  original  work,  has,  with 
nrach  skill,  endeavoured  to  give  it  a  more  popular  form.  He 
has  removed  much  of  that  complicated  scaflfoldifig>  which, 
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however  ingenious  in  its  construction»  and  necessary  to  the 
progress  of  the  workman^  is  useless  when  the  whole  is  com* 
pletedf  and  disfigures  and  obstructs  the  view  of  a  superb 
edifice.  The  parts  of  Bentham's  work,  which  will  be  found 
peculiarly  deserving  of  a  lawyer's  attention,  are  the  observa- 
tions on  hgalfictionsj  on  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,  on 
the  English  law  of  descents,  and  the  English  penal  code,  on 
the  poor  laws,  on  libels,  and  duels,  and  the  whole  of  the 
chapters  on  the  prcmiulgation  and  the  transplantation  of  laws. 
The  reader  will  also  be  pleased  by  the  observations  on  the 
advantages  that  would  result  to  every  nation  from  having 
une  code  raisonn^e,  in  which  all  their  laws  should  be  classed 
under  general  heads  or  principles,  and  in  which  the  reasons 
for  and  against  each  law,  and  a  statement  of  tlie  balance  of 
good  or  evil  resulting  from  it,  should  be  unfokled.  If  thig 
could  be  eflfectedy  it  would  at  once  enlarge  the  views  of 
lawyers,  and  iisurilitate  the  study  of  the  law,  by  arranging  the 
present  confused  mass  of  precedents.  The  decisions  of  our 
courts  in  particular  cases  would  then  form,  Mr.  Bentham  says, 
a  technical  memory,  he  should  have  said,  a  philosophical  me- 
Hwry^by  which  legal  knowledge  would  be  retained  firmly,  and 
easily  recollected.  In  some  measure  this  idea  is  and  must  be 
pursued  by  every  man  of  good  sense,  who  studies  the  law; 
the  more  steadily  and  the  more  extensively  and  systematically 
it  is  followed,  the  more  it  will  be  found  ta  assist  the  memory, 
and  improve  the  understanding. 

In  the  wortfes  of  oxxf  great  philosopher  Bacoiir^  there  are 
several  papers,  which  will  be  read  with  advajntage^  pleasure, 
and  perhaps  surfmse,  af)er  perusing  this  modero  propossU  for 
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a  rational  digest  of  laws.  The  papers  alluded  to  are  "  A 
"  Proposition  touching  the  Compilement,  and  Amendment 
"  of  the  Laws  of  England  ;"  and  "  An  Offer  to  King  James 
"  of  a  Digest  to  be  made  of  the  Laws  of  England/'  There 
are  also  many  good  observations  in  the  preface  to  Bacon's 
Elements  and  Maxims  of  the  Common  Law.  Of  all  that  has 
since  been  done,  or  that  yet  remains  to  do,  in  the  science  of 
jurisprudence,  as  in  most  other  sciences,  the  exquisite  an- 
tennaj  of  his  mind  seem  to  have  had  a  wonderful  perception, 

On  the  principles  of  general  law,  after  reading  the  works 
'  which  have  been  recommended,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  read 
such  authors  as  have  given  the  clearest  views  of  the  principles 
of  English  law;  and  have  shown,  as  far  as  possible,  the  con- 
nexion between  these  and  the  legal  forms,  which  time  and 
circumstances  have  prescribed  and  established.  The  best  and 
most  compendious  histories  of  our  English  constitution  and 
laws  are  to  be  found  in  Blackstone's  Commentaries  and  SuU 
livan's  Lectures.  Groenvelt  has  objected  with  much  vehe- 
mence to  Blackstone's  divisions  and  titles  "  Rights  ofpersonSy 
and  "  Rights  of  things; "  "  Public  wrongs,'*  and  "  Private 
"  wrongs"  These  he  terms  childish  and  absurd  distinctions.  A 
more  philosophical  distribution  and  more  rational  titles  might 
perhaps  have  been  found ;  but  this  is  a  trifling  and  petulant 
objection  to  a  great  and  useful  work :  its  lucid  order,  plain 
good  sense,  and  perspicuity  of  style  will  maintain  its  reputa- 
tion against  such  petty  cavils.  More  important  attacks  were 
made  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  Dr.,Furneaux  on  certain  passages 
in  the  Commentaries,  which  seemed  inimical  to  civil  and  re- 
ligioijs  liberty,  and  which  particularly  irritated  the  dissenters. 
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against  whom  they  appeared  to  be  illiberally  directed.  Black- 
stone  after  some  controversy  acknowledged,  that  the  passages 
were  objectionable,  and  he  somewhat  altered  them  in  subse- 
quent editions. 

And  now,  provided  with  ajl  that  can  facilitate  his  progress 
and  ensure  his  ultimate  success,  the  young  student  is  ready 
to  leave  the  university  and  enter  the  inns  of  court — He  must 
lay  aside. for  a  time  his  taste  for  belles-lettres  and  poetry; 
but  he  need  not  drown  his  books  deeper  than  ever  plummet 
sounded  ;  it  will  be  enough,  if,  like  Sir  William  Jones,  he  lock 
them  up  in  a  chest,  which  he  should  never  open,  till  his  severer 
studies  are  completed:  He  is  not  compelled  to  take  leave  for 
ever ;  he  is  called  upon  with  Blackstone  only  to  bid  a  tempo- 
rary "  farewef  to  his  musel/" .  '    i 

"  Bond  Street,  June  5,  1740. 

"  I  lived  at  the  Temple  till  I  was  sick  of  it;  I  have  just 
"  left  it,  and  find  myself  as  much  a  lawyer  as  I  was  when  I 
"  was  in  it  It  is  certain  at  least  I  may  study  the  lawfhere 
"  as  well  as  I  could  there.  My  being  in  chambers  did  not 
"  signify  to  me  a  pinch  of  snuff.  They  tell  me,  my  father  was 
"  a  lawyer,  and,  as  you  know,  eminent  in  the  profession; 
"  and  such  a  circumstance  must  be  of  advantage  to  me.  My 
"  uncle  too  makes  some,  figure  in  Westminster-hall;  and 
"  there's  another  advantage.  Then  my  grandfather's  name 
"  would  get  me  many  friends.     Is  it  not  strange,  that  a  young 

.  ■  •         '  .-.•...;    ^        ' 

>  See  a  little  poem  with  this  title  by  Judge  Biackdtqiie,  inndtten  wfa^q  he  le^ 
the  uaiversity  of  Oxford.    ..  •  ;  . 
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"  fellow  that  might  enter  the  world  with  so  many  advantages 
"  will  not  know  his  own  interest?  &c. — ^What  shall  I  say 
•'  in  answer  to  all  this? — For  money,  I  neither  doat  upon  it, 
"  nor  despise  it :  it  is  necessary  stuff.  For  ambition,  I  am  not 
"  deficient  in  that;  but  it  is  not  to  sit  upon  a  bench.  In 
^^  short,  is  it  not  a  disagreeatble  thing  to  force  one's  inclina- 
•*  tion,  especially  when  one's  young?  Not  to  mention  that 
•*  one  ought  to  have  the  strength  of  an  Hercules  to  go  through 
^  our  common  law,  which,  I  am  afraid,  I  have  not. — *  Well 
•*  *  but  then  (say  they),  if  one  profession  does  not  suit  you, 
•*  *  you  may  choose  another  more  to  your  inclination/  Now 
^  I  protest  I  do  not  know  my  own  inclination ;  and  I  believe 
"  if  that  was  to  be  my  direction,  I  should  never  fix  at  all**** 
"  — O!  the  folly  of  young  men,  that  never  know  their  own 
•*  interest  I  They  never  grow  wise  till  they  are  ruined,  and 
*•  then,  nobody  pities  them  nor  helps  them/' 

-  This  letter  from  an  ingenious  young  man  of  elegant  taste, 
and  of  no  common  talents,  exhibits  a  state  of  mind,  which  has 
beea  often  felt,  but  seldom  so  well  described.  It  may  serve 
not  merely  as  the  portrait  of  an  individual,  but  as  a  picture  of 
a  whole  class.  How  many,  who  have  been  destined  by  their 
friends  for  the  bar,  take  an  aversion  to  the  profession,  or  rather 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  turn  all  their  thoughts  to  some 
pursuit,  which  they  think  better  adapted  to  their  genius,  or 
ivaver  ^between  difierent  employments,  incapable  of  decision, 
and  still  more  incapable  of  application!  Some,  merely  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  or  commands  of  their  firiends,  are 
called  to  the  bar  without  ever  intending  seriously  to  practise : 
young  men,  who  are  heirs  apparent  or  expectant  of  easy  for- 
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tunes,  often  go  to  the  inns  of  court,  and  keep  their  terms  in 
London,  as  a  pretence  for  residing  in  a  capital  city,  and  en- 
pying  its  amusements.  Our  fomis  of  legal  educatibn,  and  df 
admittance  to  the  bar,  are  admirably  adapted  to  favour  the 
double  purposes  of  these  pretended  students :  they  are  almost 
as  well  contrived  as  that  popular  ancient  edifice  S  in  which 
the  seats  of  a  theatre  fonned  the  steps  of  a  temple,  so  that 
those  who  came  to  see  the  show  might  seem  as  if  they  came  to 
worship  the  goddess.  Of  the  numbers  who  are  educated  for 
the  bar,  how  many  never  attempt  to  practise  I  how  few  rise  to 
any  distinguished  emihence!  Some  youths  of  the  fairest  pro- 
mise we  find,  alas !  unequal  to  the  Herculean  labour ;  others 
with  the  strengtii  of  Hercules,  and  with  the  wit  and  eloquence 
of  Ulysses,  prove  unable  to  resist  the  Circeim  cup,  and,  d^ 
graded  from  their  natural  preeminence,  lose  their  fine  facul- 
ties, embody,  and  embrute.  Many  of  the  disappointmenb 
and  failures  in  this,  s»  well  as  in  all  other  professions,  must  be 
attributed  to  errours  in  early  education,  errours  of  various 
sorts,  some  of  theory,  some  of  practice,  some  arising  from 
ignorance  of  the  objects  to  be  attaiaed,  others  from  ignorance 
of  the  means. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  the  principal  objects  to  be 
attended  to  in  a  lawyer's  education  have  been  pointed  out, 
and  the  means  have  been  detailed,  by  which  these  objects  may 
be  pursued  with  a  probabiUty  of  success,  both  by  domestic 
care,  and  afterwards  by  proper  school  and  college  discipline. 

*  Pdmpey*8  Theatre. 
3  U2 
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And  now,  Vvhen  the  young  man's  general  education,  may  be 
supposed  to  be  finished,  and  when  his  own.  and  his  parents' 
thoughts  must  be  immediately  turned,  upon  his  profession,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  point  out  some  errours,  which  people  are 
apt  to  fall  into  from  the  imperfect  knowledge  they  have  of 
what  conduces  to  success  at  the  bar.    They,  often  draw  false 
conclusions  from  partial  observation  and  experience.     They 
are  struck  by  particular  examples  of  individuals,  who  have 
risen  to  eminence,  and,  without  knowing  what  have  been  the 
causes  of  their  success,  attribute  it  to  some  one  particular, 
which  probably  will,  upon-  future  trial,  prove  inadequate  to 
the  effect.     For  instance,  some  years  ago  it  was  observed,  that 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  and  Bowes,  who  was  chancellor 
in  Ireland,  and  Sir  John  Strange,  who  was  master  of  the  rolls 
in  England,  had  all  been  brought  up  together  at  an  attorney's 
desk.    Immediately  it  became  the  fashion  to  codsider  clerk- 
ship to  an  attorney  as  the  certain  mode  of  education,  that 
would  lead  to  all  the  emoluments  and  honours  of  the  legal 
profession.    The  consequence  was,  says  a  sensible  writer,  that 
at  one  time  all  the  young  men  in  the  country,  who  were  in- 
tended for  the  bar,  were  groping  their  way  to  the  King's 
Bench  through  an  attorney's  office,  while  they  should  have 
beeii  at  Athens  or  at  Rome,  in  the  Lyceuin  or  intet  St/lvas 
AcademL    They  groped  in  vain ;  they  did  not,. could  Jibt  suc^- 
ceed.    The  examples,  by  which  they  were  misled,  were  of  men 
who  rose  not  by  means  of  their  vulgar  education,  but  in  dei- 
spite  of  it ;  possessed  of  extftiordinary  talents  and  industry, 
they  raised  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which 
retarded  their  progress.     The  fashion  changed  again  from  the 
influence  of  a  few  other  partial  examples :  Mr.  Justice  Yates 
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and  Attorney-General  Wallace,  from  being  men  who  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  special  pleadings  rose  to  great  eminence; 
and  immediately  all  young  barristers  were  to  be  made  special 
pleaders.  They  spent  nionths  and  years  in  a  special  pleader's 
office,  employed  in  copying  papers  and  engrossing  deeds  for 
men,  who  sometimes  had  not  the  will,  and  sometimes  had  not 
the  power,  to  impart  instruction.  At  the  end  of  the  time  pre* 
scribed  for  their  attendance  at  a  special  pleader's,  they  knew 
as  little  of  their  business  a?  did  the  apprentices  of  the  tailor, 
who  kept  his  pupils  continually  sewing  and  basting,  but  built 
a  partition  between  them  and  himself,  to  prevent  their  «v^r 
leaming  the  m^ystejies  of  cutting  out  the  work. 

Many  lawyers  have  l?ktely  risen  to  the  highest  situations 
at  the  Bar,  without  having  served  their  time  at  a  special 
pleader's.  Many  popular  barristers,  and  many,  who  have  at- 
tained high  stations,  are  now  more  distinguished  by  their  wit 
and  eloquence  than  by  their  profound  legal  lore.  So  that,  it 
is  probable,  from  the  same  hasty  reasoning  it  will  now  be 
concluded,. that  drylaw  should  be  somewhat  despise;d,  and  that 
classical  literature,  belles-lettres,  and  wit,  are  the  all-sufficient 
requisites  for  lawyers..  Pursuing  this  course,  many  young 
men,  .after  leaving  the  universities,  will  neglect  to  study  law> 
and  will  presume  upon  their  general  knowledge;  and  many 
parents  will  probably  be  again  disappointed  in  the  expectations 
of  seeing  their  son«  attorney-generals  and  chancellors. 

Beside  this  errour  from  following  the  fashion  of  the  day  in 
education,  there  is  also  danger  from  the  example  and  conver- 
nation  of  those,  who  set  at  nought  the  porwer  of  educatioa 
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altogether,  and  take  their  rules  for  the  advancement  of  their 
sons  from  the  experience  of  some  society,  in  which  they  think 
they  have  had  opportunities  of  studying  the  secrets  of  affairs 
behind  the  scenes.  Having  observed,  perhaps,  that  much  is 
to  be  done  by  favour  and  interest,  they  conclude,  that  every 
thing  is  to  be  accomplished  by  these  means.  Consequently 
they  put  their  trust  in  attorneys  or  in  the  smiles  of  judges,  and 
think  a  son's  fame  and  fortune  are  to  be  secured  by  connexions 
and  friends,  by  manoeuvring  and  party  politics,  by  good  din- 
ners, and  well-placed  civilities.  These  notions  secretly  influ- 
ence many,  by  whom  they  are  not  openly  avowed.  As  this 
belief  must  tend  to  diminish  confidence  in  the  power  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  useful  and  happy  energy,  which  springs  from 
the  expectation  that  our  own  efforts  will  be  rewarded  with 
success,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  it 
rests,  and  to  expose  the  futility  of  such  shortsighted  wisdom. 
In  education,  as  in  all  other  affairs,  these  cunning  by-ways 
and  short  cuts  are  of  little  advantage  in  the  journey  through 
life.  Most  of  the  schemes  founded  upon  hopes  of  individual 
favour  and  protection  are  fallacious;  the  few  instances  of 
persons  who  owe  their  advancement  to  them  must  be  deemed 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  In  professions,  where  talents 
are  to  be  paid  for,  the  most  useful  will  obtain  the  preference, 
as  long  as  there  is  open  competition.  Of  all  professions  the 
law  is  that,  in  which  the  competition  is  most  open,  and  the 
abilities  of  the  competitors  most  easily  compared  and  esti- 
mated by  those  who  are  to  employ  or  reject  them.  Address 
and  patronage  can  never  persuade  clients,  that  their  business 
is  well  done,  if  it  be  ill  done,  or  that  their  cause  is  won,  if  it 
be  lost.  When  it  comes  to  the  proof,  friends  and  acquaintance 
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will  not  hazard  their  lawsuits  and  their  precious  property 
from  complaisance  to  the  most  jovial  companion,  or  the  plea*- 
i»antest  fellow  upon  Earth ;  even  attorneys,  if  they  are  of 
good  faith  in  their  promises  and  intentions,  can  push  and  help* 
a  man  only  to  a  certain  point;  beyond  that,  he  must  either, 
help  himself,  or  be  left  behind ;  even  the  smiles  of  judges  can 
avail  but  little ;  for  though  a  judge  may  bring  a  young  lawyer 
forward,  unless  he  be  ready,  and  equal  to  the  occasion,  the 
opportunity  of  showing  himself  will  do  him  more  harm  than 
good.  On  the  contrary,  a  man,  who  has  the  necessary  know- 
ledge and  talents  wants  nothing  but  an  occasion  to  produce* 
tliem ;  for  this  he  may  be  obliged  to  wait,  but  sooner  or  later 
it  must  occur,  and  the  moment  it  comes,  his  fortune  is  made*. 
His  talents  once  seen  and  known,  he  must  be  employed^  and  his 
rising  in  his  profession  will  not  depend  on  others,  but  on  him^^ 
self.  These  considerations  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  counteract 
the  effect,  which  is  sometimes  produced  on  the  minds  of 
parents  by  opinions  and  examples,  that  cannot  be  justified 
either  by  common  honesty  or  common  sense. 

Prepared  as  it  is  presumed  the  mind  of  the  pupil  has. 
been,  by  a  proper  course  of  private,  public^  and  self^ducatiouy 
he  will  scorn  to  owe  his  future  fanie  to  little  corrupt  arts^ 
or  petty  policy;  he  will  depend  upon  himself,  not  pre- 
sumptuously and  rashly,,  but  with  just  and  prudent  con- 
fidence. He  knows  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  has  yet 
to  do.  He  will  not  be  misled  by  any  false  hope  of  short  and 
easy  roads  to  the  honours  of  the  law ;  he,  will  not  think,  that 
the  attorney's  desk,  or  the  special  pleader's  oflSce  can,  by  some 
specific  virtue j^ma^e  a  lawyer  of  him;  he  will  not  believe,  that 
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knowledge,  whether  of  the  law,  or  of  any  other  kind,  can  be 
purchased  merely  by  money;  he  has  experienced,  that  it  must 
be  earned  by  labour — often  by  painful  labour.  It  will  there- 
fore be  unnecessary  to  exhort  him  to  commence  with  alacrity, 
and  continue  with  perseverance,  a  study,  which,  however  dry 
and  tiresome,  is  certainly  essential  to  give  value  and  effect  to 
all  his  acquirements,  necessary  perhaps  to  secure  his  inde- 
pendence of  fortune,  and  absolutely  indispensable  to  his 
attaining  honours  or  celebrity  in  his  profession.  Every  man 
goes  to  the  bar  to  make  money  or  to  acquire  faaie,.from  mixed 
motives,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say,  compounded  of  con- 
venience and  inclination.  A  youth,  who  feels  that  he  has 
talents  and  knowledge,  cannot  want  inclination  to  bring  them 
into  notice,,  or  to  make  them  useful  to  himself  and  to  others  : 
when  he  knows  that  the  foundation,  the  broad  base  of  general 
knowledge  is  laid  in  his  mind,  he  will  not  leave  the  edifice 
unfinished,  but  he  will  persevere,  and  he  will  be  encouraged 
by  perceiving,  that  his  labours  diminish  in  difficulty  every  hour 
as  he  approaches  towards  the  summit.  If  howevei*  in  spite  of 
all  his  philosophy,  he  should  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  disgust  or 
pusillanimity,  let  him  read  Gray's  ^  answer  to  the  querulous 
letter,  which  is  inserted  in  page  329  of  this  work.  Long-winded, 
formal  discourses  upon  their  duties,  or  even  their  interests,  are 
seldom  listened  to  with  patience  by  young  people,  or  by  any 
-people  ;  but  short  apposite  remarks,  which  immediately  apply 
to  their  own  situations,  which  are  made  in  a  playful  style,  or 
with  novelty  or  strength  of  expression,  have  often  a  powerful 
influence.    To  strengthen  the  effect  of  this,  letter  from  Gray, 

k  Gray's  Memoirs  and  Letters  edited  by  Mason,  Vol.  I,  letter  xxv,  page  97, 
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a  few  pages  of  Stewart's  Elements '  of  the  human  Mind  may 
be  prescribed^  in  which  he  accounts  satisfactorily  for  an  obser* 
vation  that  has  often  been  made,  that  those  men,  who  have 
risen  to  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  profession  of  the  law, 
have  been  in  general  such  as  had  an  aversion  to  the  study, 
when  first  they  applied  to  it.  This  disgust  it  seems  is  great 
in  proportion  to  the  philosophical  genius  and  well  regulated 
memory  of  the  student;  those,  who  have  habits  of  generaliea* 
tion  and  abstraction,  refer  the  particulars  of  knowledge,  as  fast 
as  these  are  acquired,  to  some  general  principles,  and  separate 
all  that  is  accidental  from  what  is  essential :  but  such  habits 
of  classification  are  continually  thwarted,  or  apparently  useless 
to  the  possessor.  When  first  he  begins  to  read  law,  an  immense, 
unconnected,  heterogeneous  accumulation  of  precedents  and 
authorities  nearly  overwhelm  the  student :  reason  herself  seems 
mysterious  and  enigmatical,  and  the  huge  sphynx  appears  al- 
most buried  in  a  desert  of  sand.  The  discouragement  felt  by 
the  young  barrister  at  the  first  view  of  this  inmiense  multttude 
of  particulars  is  increased  by  his  inability  to  decide  which  are 
of  most  consequence,  which  he  must  treasure  up,  or  which  he 
may  neglect ;  he  grasps  at  all,  and  therefore  can  hold  none ;  his 
memory,  unassisted  by  its  habitual  methods,  is  confounded, 
and  the  whole  man  is  thrown  into  despair.  But  the  young 
lawyer  should  observe,  that  this  confusion  of  intellect,  and 
these  difficulties,  are  incident  to  the  commencement  of  the 
study  of  every  new  language  or  science.  By  degrees,  as  the 
terms  and  objects  become  familiar,  this  perplexity  diminishes, 
for  then  the  relation  between  ideas  apparently  unconnected  is 

■  Suwart*s  Eloaeato  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Huqm  Mind,  pi^ge  470^  4te 

edition. 
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discerned,  and  the  dependance  of  particulars  upon  generals, 
of  facts  upon 'principles,  of  precepts  upon  reasoti,  is  perceived ; 
gradually  the  philosophical  student  feels  the  advantage  of 
his  own  habits  of  reasoning  and  classification  applied  to  his 
new  studies,  and  he  reassumes  his  confidence  in  his  usual  me- 
thods of  arrangement  and  powers  of  recollection;  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that;  the  iftterval  of  perplexity/ and  disgust,  which 
is  felt  at  the  commencement  of  the  study  of  the  law,  is  likely 
to  be  longer  and  more  painful  than  that  which  is  experienced 
in  the  beginning  of  most  other  studies,  because  our  laws  have 
not  yet  been  philosophically  methodized.  Though  Bl^ckstone 
has  done  much  towards  an  arrangement  of  the  principles  and 
theory,  yet  the  facts  and  precedepts  have  not  the  advantage 
of  scientific  method.  .  Bacon,  who  marked  with  unerring  sa* 
gacity  all  the  desiderata  for  the  improvement  of  his  profession, 
first  suggested,  that  a  dictionary  of  the  temjis  of  law,  wherein 
should  be  comprised  the  exposition  of  the  words  of  all  ancient 
recosds  and*precedentsi  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  stu- 
dents. This  has  been  since  accomplished.  Bacon  also  was 
the  first  who  encouraged  reporters,  by  prevailing  on  king 
James  to  give  them  a  salary,  of  one  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  which  at  that  time  was  '  no  inconsiderable  sum.  Re- 
porters have  been  of  great  use,  and  index-makers  have  made 
the  treasures  of  reporters  accessible. 

It  is  to  be  wished,  that  some  persons  of  cultivated  and  exh- 
larged'minds^  who  have  averconie  the  difficulties  of  legal 
studies,  who  have  laid  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  practical  and 
technical  knowledge,  aiid  who  have  good  sense  enough  to 
teach  others  how  to  acquire  the  same  in  the  most  rational  and 
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compendious  manner,  would  devote  their  time  and  talents  to 
the  useful  and  honourable  business  of  preparing  young  men 
for  the  bar.  It  may  be  said,  that  this  is  a  futile  wish,  because 
such  men  would  be  eager  to  practise  as  lawyers,  and  would 
find  it  more  profitable  to  take  briefs  than  pupils.  But  this 
objectiop  is  not  insuperable:  all  profits,  whether  in  posses- 
sion or  in  expectation,  can  be  calculated,  and  an  estimate  can 
be  made  of  the  value  both  of  time  and  talents.  Suppose  a 
man  makes,  or  is  likely  to  make,  one  thousand  pounds  per  ann. 
at  the  bar;  if  he  were  to  have  ten  pupils  at  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  his  income  would  be  secure,  and  his  labour 
less  than  in  the  courts.  A  hundred  a  year  is  named  as  a  very 
moderate  salary  from  each  of  his  pupils"^;  larger  sums  are 
commonly  given  as  a  fee  to  a  special  pleader,  for  permitting 
a  young  man  only  to  write  in  bis  office,  and  to  leiarn  technical 
forms  under  his  direction  or  from  his  example.  -Our  law  tutors^ 

•  "  Still  bent  on  adding  ta  your  store  ! 
'<  The  graces  of  a  pleader's  iofe  I  • 

**  And,  better  to  improve  your  taste, 
"  Are  by  your  parents^  fondness  placM 
*^  Among  the  best,  the  chosen  few 
"  (Blest  if  their  happiness  they  knew) ; 
**  Who,  for  three  hundred  guineas  paid  ,        . 
**  To  some  great  master  of  the  trade, 
**  Have  at  his  rooms,  by  special  favour^ 
**  His  leave  to  use  their  best  endeavour, 
**  By  drawing  pleas  from  nine  till.four, 
'*  To  earn  him  twice  three  hundred  more , 
"  And  after  dinner  may  repair, 
**  To /oresaid  roomsy  znA  then  BiiA  there 
"•*  Hzveferesaid  leave  from  fivi'tiM  ten,    - 
**  To  draw  th*  aforesaid  pleas  agaiB.'!    ..... 
3  X2 
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we  hope,  would  teach  rather  mo^e  of  what  is  useful,  and  would 
deserve  to  be  rewarded  proportionably.  By  these  meaus  it 
would  become  lucrative  and  creditable  for  men  of  superior 
abilities  and  attainments,  to  devote  themselves  to  this  occu- 
pation. There  are  many,  whose  health  cannot  sustain  the 
£itigue  of  the  courts,  wk>  would  be  glad  to  retire  to  an  ho- 
Bourable  and  less  laborious  use  of  their  professional  acquire^ 
stents :  but  it  is  by  no  means  essential  to  our  purpose,  that 
lawyers  should  relinquish  their  practice :  th6  functions  of  law. 
tutors  and  of  practistng  barristers  are  not  incompatible ;  it 
might  be  advantageous  to  their  pupils,  to  see  immediately 
practical  examples  of  what  they  leam  from  day  to  day  in 
theory.  There  is  an  attempt  niakibg  now  in  London  to  ac« 
compUrii  what  is  heie  described;  professional  gentlemen 
lully  adequate  to  the  task  give  lip  a  portion  of  their  time 
and  attention  to  the  instruction  of  pupils,  whom  they  under^ 
take  to  prepare  for  the  bar ;  they  alternately  read  with  their 
pupils,  and  excite  them  to  apply  what  Ihey  rttad  to  practical 
use.  When  any  brief  ib  laid  before  them,  they  show  it  to  their 
pupils,and  ask,  What  opinion  they  would  give  ?  What  remedy 
the  plaintiff  has?  How  that  remedy  should  be  pursued? 
What  precedents  axe  in  point,  and  what  in  opposition  ?  How 
such  a  declaration  is  to  be  drawn  ?  How  the  answer  is  to  be 
put  in  ?  If  the  young  men  are  ignorant  in  any  of  these  parti- 
culars, they  are  referred  to  books  for  the  knowledge  that  they 
want.  Knowledge  thus  acquired  at  the  moment  it  is  wanted^ 
and  when  there  is  also  the  stimulus  of  emulation  to  excite  to 
study,  will  not  be  forgotten;  nor  will  such  labour  disgust* 
Such  lectures  in  law  resemble  clinical  lecturas,  where  the 
student  is  gradually  introdiioed  to  real  practice. 
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Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  written 
opinions  are  drawn  up,  for  a  lawyer's  reputation  is  formed  bj 
his  written  apinionsj  as  well  as  by  his  pleadings  in  the  courts. 
The  student  should  be  taught  to  revise  and  compress  his  opi* 
nions^  and  if  he  give  reasons  for  his  advice,  to  give  them  as 
strongly  and  concisely  as  possible.  Lord  Mansfield  advised 
a  military  gentleman,  who  was  going  to  preside  in  a  civil  go- 
vernment abroad,  ntvet  to  give  any  reasons  far  his  decrees.—* 
"  You  will  probably  decide  justly,^'  said  his  lordship,  "  but 
*^  you  might  give  weak  reasons  for  your  decisions :  and  then 
^^  you  would  be  called  upon  to  defend  your  reasons,  which 
^^  you  might  jBAd  more  difficult  than  to  maintain  your  de- 
**  crees.^  Upon  similar  principles,  many  counsellors  at  the 
bar  give  their  opinions  without^assigning  their  reasons :  in  ge-^ 
neral  this  may  be  prudent ;  but  it  will  sometimes  be  for  their 
interest,  when  they  meet  with  well-informed  clients,,  to  explain 
to  them  the  grounds  and  the  rationale  of  the  advice  which 
they  give ;  and  at  all  events^  when  they  come  to  plead  as  bar- 
risters, they  must  have  the  power  of  developing  the  reasons  of 
their  judgment,  and  the  previous  exercise  of  putting  their 
ideas  in  just  method  in  writing,  will  much  facilitate  th^ir  speak- 
ing with  lucid  order.  Order  assists  us  both  in  reasoning,  and  in 
communicating  our  conviction  to  others ;  and  tibe  practice  of 
writing  down  our  thoughts  leads  constantly  to  the  detection  of 
those  faults  in  arrangement,  which  confuse  and  confound  the: 
understanding.. 

The  great  Chancellor  d'Aguesseau,  in  speaking  of  tfie'use 
of  order  and  method  in  reasoning,  observes,  that,  "  By  a  secret 
^  linking  toother  of  propositions  equally  simple  and  evident,. 
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"  the  mind  is  led  from  truths  to  truths,  so  that  we  are  sur- 
"  prised  to  see  that  method  alone  has  served  for  proof,  and 
"  that  order  ialone  has  produced  conviction "/'  Condillac  has 
raised  his  whole  system  of  identical  propositions,  a«d  his 
whole  art  de  raisonner,  arid  art  d'ecrire,  upon  this  one  funda^ 
mental  truth.  Some  affect  to  despise  method,  and  to  trust 
entirely  to  the  suggestions  of  their  own  invention  in  speaking 
and  writing,  and  they  declaim  with  vehemence  against  the 
trammels  and  fetters  of  order  and  arrangement,  which  they 
imagine  to  be  inimical  to  the  powers  ancf  success  of  genius ; 
but  these  are  like  the  clamours  of  a  mob  of  ignorant  or  cunning 
artisans,  who  would  destroy  the  machinery  which  faciUtates 
labour,  merely  because  they  do  not  comprehend  its  use,  or 
because  they  dread  that  it  may  ultimately  throw  them  out  of 
employment. 

To  a  course  of  instruction  under  the  directicwi  of  a  man 
of  learning  and.  experience  must  be  joined  frequent  at- 
tendance in  the  courts.  All  lawyers,  and  all  who  write  on 
their  education,  agree  in  insisting  upon  this  as  indispensable. 
It  may  be  feared,  that  farther  advice  on  thjs  subject  may 
sound  to  the  young  student  merely  as  words  of  course ;  but 
good  sense  can  seldom  boast  the  charms  of  novelty.  What  is 
true,  must  have  been  frequently  observed  and  often  repeated. 
Quintilian,  or  Tacitus,  or  whoever  wrote  the  excellent  essay 
on  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence,  observes,  that  Ro- 

■  "  Par  uii  secret  enchainement  de  propositions  ^galement  simples  et  6vi- 
"  dentesi  1' esprit  est  conduit  de  v^rites  en  v6rit6s  ;  en  sorte  que  Ton  est  surpris 
'*  de  voir  que  la  simple  m^tbode  a  servi  de  preuve,  et  que  Pordre  seul  a  pro- 
**  duit  la  conviction.** 
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man  orators  declined  from  the  time,  that  they  frequented 
the  schools  of  rhetoricians  and  sophists,  where  theoretic  ques- 
tions were  proposed  and  debated,  instead  of  attending  to  real 
business,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  life.  There 
is  always,  as  these  experienced  advisers  observe,  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  imaginary  cases  and  real  occurrences ;  and 
the  mode  of  discussing  or  declaiming  in  those  holiday  trials  of 
eloquence,  is  essentially  different  from  the  actual  course  of 
political  or  judicial  business.  A  false ^  taste  for  glaring  elo- 
quence, a  technical  arrangement  of  sentences  and  parts  of  an 
harangue,  habits  of  recurrence  to  commonplace  topics,  and 
of  pompous  and  wearisome  amplifications,  were  acquired  at 
these  rhietorical  schools  :  all  which  were  useless  and  unfavour- 
able to  the  scholar,  when  he  passed  from  fiction  to  reality, 
and  attempted  to  apply  his  rules  to  practice.  Upon  simi- 
lar principles  young  lawyiers  may  be  advi&ed  to  prefer  attend- 
ing trials  and  listening  to  legal  pleading,  or  parliamentary 
debates  at  their  leisure  hours,  rather  than  to  frequent  debating 
societies.  It  may  be  of  service  to  try  their  powers  of  elocu- 
tion now  and  then  at  such  places,  and  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  speak  before  numbers.  It  is  said,  that  some  of  our 
best  parliamentary  debaters  began  and  seasoned  themselves 
in  this  manner ;  but  the  continuance  of  the  practice,  and  the 
forming  the  taste  and  habits  in  these  mock  debates,  are  hurtful. 
He  who  is  to  make  himself  a  lawyer,  has  at  this  period  of  his 
life  no  time  to  waste,  and  the  more  regular  attention  he  gives 
in  the  courts,  the  more  useful  practical  knowledge  he  will 
acquire. 

Much  may  be  learned  by  conversation ;  the  peculiar  de- 
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gree  of  interest  and  animation,  which  is  raised  by  discussing 
questions,  and  talking  of  events  that  are  actually  passing  in 
the  world,  must  give  to  this  species  of  instruction  a  prodigious 
effect 

In  attending  trials,  the  use  and  the  difficulty  of  cross-ex- 
amining well  must  strike  every  auditor.  l%e  sensible  author 
of  Deinology  has  written  an  essay  on  cross-examination,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  call  the  attention  of  lawyers  to  this 
branch  of  their  business;  he  points  out  some  of  the  defects, 
into  which  unskilful  examiners  are  most  apt  to  fall,  and  sug- 
gests some  rules,  by  which  tibese  errours  may  be  avoided. 
Much  however  yet  remains  to  be  learned.  The  bullying  tone, 
which  some  cross-examiners  assume  towards  witnesses,  cannot 
be  too  strongly  reprobated.  This  betrays  at  once  ignorance 
and  illiberality.  A  well  informed  and  gentlemanlike  lawyer 
does  not  attempt  to  puzzle  or  alarm  every  witness,  who  is 
brought  into  court ;  he  does  not  try  his  wit  upon  the  person 
whom  he  examines,  nor  does  he  ask  a  multitude  of  irrelevant 
questions ;  he  knows  precisely  what  questions  are  most  likely 
to  bring  out  the  evidence  he  wants ;  he  does  not  frighten  a 
poor  innocent  ignorant  witness  from  telling  the  truth ;  but  he 
prevents  an  artful  rogue  from  telling  falsehoods,  by  simply 
impressing  on  him  the  sense  of  the  danger  of  detection :  and 
where  there  are  contradictory  or  evasive  evidences,  he  ar- 
ranges and  confronts  them,  so  as  to  make  their  mistakes  or 
prevarications  apparent ;  he  establishes  truth  by  showing  the 
inconsistencies  of  falsehood.  The  argumentum  ad  (Asurdum 
is  of  sovereign  use  in  cross  examination,  and  the  arithmeti- 
cian's ruk  qffaht^  applied  to  facts  and  assertions,  instead  of 
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to  numbers  and  quantities,  may  here  be  dexterously  and  suc- 
cessfully employed  by  the  logician.  Indeed,  the  student 
should  not  confine  his  view  merely  to  points  of  law  ;  he  should 
remark,  what  habits,  manners,  and  temper  conduce  to  a 
lawyer's  advancement  and  reputation.  Temper,  he  will  ob- 
serve, is  indispensably  requisite.  A  man  with  the  most  power- 
ful eloquence,  and  the  most  solid  learning  and  law,  if  he  have 
not  temper,  may  at  any  moment  be  thrown  off  his  guard  by 
the  most  contemptible  opponent,  and  losing  the  command  of 
his  faculties  and  all  the  advantage  of  his  natural  and  acquired 
superiority,  he  will,  in  his  intemperate  haste  to  confound 
his  adversaries,  degrade  and  disgrace  himself.  When  the 
rhinoceros  is  driven  to  distraction  by  the  stings  of  the  little 
insects,  which  insinuate  themselves  between  the  chinks  of  his 
coat  of  mail,  to  rid  himself  of  his  tiny  tomientors,  he  rolls  in 
the  mud,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  spectators. 

Beside  the  natural  warmth  and  irritability  of  temper, 
there  is  sometimes  an  artificial  warmth  and  affected  vehe- 
mence and  severity  of  expression,  which  gentlemen  of  the  bar 
assume,  to  prove  that  they  are  in  earnest  in  the  defence  of 
their  clients  ;  they  sometimes  overact  their  parts,  and  tear  the 
passion  to  rags :  indeed  this  trick  of  acting  indignation  is  now 
too  hacknied  to  have  jeven  good  stage  effect,  and  this  over- 
strained oratory  fatigues  both  the  performer  and  the  au- 
dience, like  fine  singing  in  a  feigned  voice.  Good  taste, 
formed  by  observation,  will  guard  young  barristers  against 
these  faults.  The  rising  generation  of  lawyers  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  avoid  that  sort  of  personal  invective  and  taunt- 
ing language,  which  disgraces  individuals,  and  lowers  the  dig- 
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nity  of  tlie  profession.  They  should  carefully  abstain  from 
the  vulgar  and  cowardly  practice  of  abusing  the  opposite  party 
under  the  shield  of  professional  protection^  Every  honest  ad- 
vocate will  brand  with  infamy  base  and  oppressive  conduct 
in  persons  even  of  the  highest  rank ;  but  where  the  cause  does 
not  fully  justify  such  obloquy,  the  diaracter  of  individuals 
should  never  be  blackened  ad  captum  vulgi^  or  to  vent  the 
Spleen  or  envy  of  the  client.  There  are  certain  modes  of  war- 
fare, whicli^  though  they  may  gain  temporary  triumphs,  reflect 
indelible  disgrace  upon  those  who  condescend  to  employ  them. 
A  court  of  law  should  never  be  converted  into  a  pancratium, 
where  the  combatants  l»te  and  scratch,  grapple  and  grovel 
on  the  ground ;  if  the  mob  of  clients  must  have  shows  in  the 
arena,  let  us  at  least  see  well-trained  gladiators  oited  to  elude 
every  grasp  of  the  opponent,  and  skilled  to  throw  the  net, 
which  entangles  the  adversary. 

What  portion  of  address  is  allowable,  and  what  is  discre- 
ditable; what  are  the  bounds  between  laudable  skill  and 
illiberal  artifice;  how  far  an  advocate  should  plead  against  his 
conviction  ;  whether  he  should  defend  a  cause  which  he  knows 
to  be  unjust,  or  a  client  whom  he  believes  to  be  guilty ;  are 
questions,  which  every  man  should  consider  and  determine  for 
himself  before  he  goes  to  the  bar.  He  cannot  take  a  better 
time  to  settle  these  points,  than  while  he  is  attending  courts 
^nd  trials,  where,  he  will  continually  see  examples,  that  must 
ahow  him  the  necessity  of  forming  rules  for  his  own  conduct. 
There  is  a  certain  sort  of  morality  by  courtesy^  which  bodies  of 
men  establish  for  the  mutual  ease  and  convenience  of  their 
conscience  and  their  interest;  and  there  is  a  jocular  sort  of 
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convivial  wit,  which  is  current  among  professional  latitudina* 
rians,  and  which  sometimes  imposes  upon  those  who  have 
really  some  conscience.  By  hearing  certain  breaches  of  com- 
mon honesty,  and  certain  arts  of  deception,  spoken  of  every 
day  without  any  censure,  and  even  in  a  style  of  jovial  triumph, 
young  men  insensibly  confound  their  notions,  and  deaden 
their  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Instead  of  judging  them- 
telves  by  the  universal  standard  of  morality,  they  are  satis- 
fied if  they  do  nothing  that  is  counted  dishonourable  by  the 
body  corporate,  into  which  they  have  entered. 

In  the  heyday  of  youthful  spirits,  in  the  flow  of  convi- 
vial conversation,  in  the  bustle  and  triumph  of  professional 
business  and  success,  a  man  might  be  deaf  to  the  small  still 
voice  of  conscience ;  but  it  speaks  in  thunder  in  retirement, 
and  in  the  declining  years  of  life.  It  is  said,  that  a  celebrated 
barrister,  after  he  had  retired  from  the  bar,  was  obsen^ed  to 
grow  extremely  melancholy ;  and  one  day,  when  a  friend  no- 
ticed the  dejection  of  bis  countenance,  and  inquired  what  he 
was  thinking  of,  he  replied,  ^^  I  am  thinking  how  many  honest 
"  families  I  have  sacrificed  to  nisi  prius  victories/' 

To  prevent  the  irremediable  misery  of  such  a  reflection,  a 
man  of  feeUng  and  sense,  who  intends  to  practise  at  the  bar, 
will  begin  by  determining  what  he  ought,  and  what  he  Ought 
not  to  do  in  his  professional  character :  he  will  not  leave  the 
decision  of  his  conduct  to  chance,  to  the  cry  of  a  party,  or  the 
half-inebriated  intellects  of  a  set  of  jovial  companions.  He 
will  observe  by  what  rules  the  best  of  his  profession  have  go- 
verned themselves ;  he  will  consider  on  what  their  rules  are 
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founded ;  he  will  examine  what  is  most  for  the  intereist  of 
society  as  well  as  for  the  honour  of  individuals ;  and  by  this  he 
will  be  guided,  free  from  vain  scruples,  or  profligate  temerity. 
Sir  Matthew  Hales's  father  threw  up  his  profession,  because  he 
could  not  reconcile  his  conscience  to  the  common  practice  of 
pleading  in  favour  of  the  wrong  side  of  a  question  as  well  as 
of  the  right.  But  such  scrupulosity  of  sentiment,  however  it 
may  be  respected  in  an  individual,  neither  can  nor  ought  ever 
to  be  the  general  guide  of  conduct  for  the  profession.  Reason 
and  religion  are  the  only  solid  foundations  for  our  principles ; 
and  utility  the  standard,  by  which  we  must  judge  whether  our 
conduct  and  sentiments  be  just  or  erroneous.  It  is  surely  for 
the  advantage  of  society,  that,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the 
English  law,  every  man  should  be  supposed  to  be  innocent, 
till  it  is  proved  that  he  is  guilty ;  this  maxim  should  be 
adopted  by  lawyers  as  well  as  by  otlier  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Every  man  should  have  the  means  of  defending  his 
,  cause,  or  else  the  most  innocent  might  be  oppressed,  or,  in  a 
moment  of  indignation  against  the  guilty,  precedents  the  most 
tyrannical  and  dangerous  might  be  established.  Therefore  a 
lawyer's  being  merely  doubtful  on  which  side  the  right  lies 
should  not  prevent  him  from  pleading  a  cause,  and  from 
urging  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  defence. 

Extraordinary  cases  may  indeed  occur,  in  which  he  would 
be  not  only  justifiable,  but  meritorious,  in  refusing  to  plead  for 
a  client.  Where  he  has  private  knowledge  of  circumstances, 
which  convince  him  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  that  liis 
client's  case  is  fraudulent,  or  that  the  accused  is  guilty,  a 
lawyer  is  right  in  refusing  his  brief:  but  he  should  keep  this 
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refusal  secret ;  and  should  take  every  possible  means  to  pre- 
vent his  opinion  from  being  even  suspected  before  the  trial  is 
decided.  It  is  well  known,  that  men,  now  as  high  in  their  pro- 
fession as  legal  ambition  can  rise,  have  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  their  career  absolutely  refused  briefs,  in  cases 
where  they  had  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that  there  was  fraud 
or  crime.  This  conduct,  while  it  must  have  satisfied  their 
own  minds;  did  not,  it  seems,  injure  their  professional  charac- 
ters, or  diminish  their  practices.  But  if  caprice,  pusillanimity, 
or  personal  considerations  of  any  kind,  were  to  dictate  such  a 
refusal,  the  lawyer  would  deservedly  lose  his  credit  and  his 
practice..  ^ 

The  manner  of  pleading  is  n6xt  to  be  considered.  An 
advocate  should  plead  a  client's  cause  as  if  it  were  his 
own.  Our  humane  laws  instruct  our  judges  to  put  every  man, 
who  is  upon  his  trial,  on  his  guard  against  criminating  him- 
self; an  advocate  cannot  be  called,  upon  to  produce  any  ar- 
gumeidt  or  fact,  that  makes  against  his  client ;  but  he  ought 
not  to  pervert  the  truth,  or  to  assert  what  is  false  in  any  in- 
stance, or  for  any  purpose.  It  is  allowed  him  to  use  his  ut- 
most eloquence  to  touch  the  passions  of  a  jury,  and  his  utmost 
address  to  manage  their  prejudices.*  In  law,  a^  in  war,  cer- 
tain stratagems  are  accounted  honourable.  Great  orators 
and  great  generals  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.  We  are 
told,  that  Cambysesi  marched^  safely  thtx>ugh  Egypt  to  the 
conquest  of  Babylon,  by  placii^  in  the  front  of  his  army  cer-^ 
tain  animals,  whicTi  the  superstition  of  his  enemies  dared  not 
destroy.  A  skilful  orator  so  arranges  his  forces,  and  so  places 
the  prepossession?  of  his  opponents,  in  the  front  of  the  battle^ 
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that  thus  encompassed  and  protected  he  maizes  his  way  se- 
curely to  victory.  Ingenious  and  successful  as  these  arts  may 
sonH3times  prove,  they  cannot  be  attempted  repeatedly ;  fair 
fighting  and  sound  reasoning  are  what  are  ultimately  and  per-* 
manently  to  be  depended  upon  by  tlie  warrior  and  the 
curator. 

The  ccm4«^ct  of  the  judges  in  their  respective  comrts  will 
naturally  occupy  much  of  the  attention  of  youth,  who  will 
exercise  their  talents  in  lejudging  the  decrees  of  their  supe- 
riors ;  they  will  reargue  points  of  law  and  equity ;  they  will 
not  suffer  any  particular  in  the  language,  manner,  or  temper 
of  the  judges,  before  whom  they  plead,  to  escape  their  com- 
ments. It  is  to  be  ho^d,  that  such  distiussions  will  be  made 
not  in  the  vulgar  spirit  of  detraction,  or  of  flattery ;  but  with 
the  wise  and  nobfe  view  of  impioving  themadives  by  forming 
their  own  characters^  Studrats  are  peculiarly  well  circum* 
stanced  for  this  purpose,  while  they  are  iree  firom  those  pre- 
judices and  passions,  which  must  be  raised  by  competition. 
There  is  a  sort  of  generous  enthusiasm^  that  young  men  ao* 
quire  at  schools  and  college  in  the  course  of  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ancients,  which  they  too  often  lose  when  they 
mix  with  the  nwderns.  While  this  spirit  is  yet  glowing  in  their 
bosoms,  they  should  form  their  standards  of  excellence  in  their 
own  profession,  by  comparing  examples  of  all  that  is  eminent 
or  infamous  in  real  life  with  the  records  of  history.  There  is 
perhaps  a  portion  of  what  m^iL  of  the  world  call  romance  in 
all  virtue.  But  this  romance,  if  it  be  such,  is  fiir  preferable  to 
the  selfish,  cold,  narrow-minded,  venal  habits,  which  ajne  con- 
tracted by  those  who  believe  neither  in  public  nor  in  private 
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Yirtue.  Such  a^  chantcter  as  Sir  Thomas  More's  would  excite 
ridicule  instead  of  admiration  in  these  days  \  The  best  parts 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke's  character  trould  appear  extravagant  to 
some  modem  statesmen,  who  would  £nd  his  conduct  towards 
the  fallen  Raleigh  more  congenial  with  their  practice.  But, 
however  it  may  be  attempted  by  ^e  mercenary  and  corrupt 
to  laugh  virtue  out  of  countenance  and  out  of  fashion,  a 
young  man  need  only  look  round  upon  his  cotemporaries,  and 
he  will  see  the  great  difioeace  that  is  made  between  corrupt 


*  *^  The  day  after  he  quitted  the  chancellorship**  (which  he  resigned  as  he 
did  tiot  choose  to  favour  the  king^s  diyoro^  from  Queen  Catharine),  "which 
'^  his  family  knew  nothing  of,  he  itent  as  vuBvthX  to  Chelsea  chnrch  wiA  his  wife 
'^  and  daughter.  After  service  was  dvef  (it  betsg  custCMuaiy  for  one  of  hit 
*'  gentlemen  to  go  to  his  ladj,  to  tell  her  the  cbaaoeUor  was  gohe  out  of 
^  church),  he  went  himself  to  the  pew  door,  and,  making  her  a  low  bow,  said^ 
"  *  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone.*  But  she,  knowing  his  humour,  took  very  littlte 
**  notice  of  this ;  however,  as  they  were  walkitig  home,  he  told  her  how  matters 
<<  really  stood ;  and  she,  fincKng  he  was  in  eamcBt,  and  being  n  worMly-^miiidei 
**  woman,  cried,  in  her  accustomed  manner,  *  Tilly  vally,  what  will  you  do, 
"  *Mr.  More?  wiD  you  sit  and  make  goslings  in  the  coals?  would  to  God  I 
**  *  were  a  man,  and  yon  should  quickly  see  what  I  would  do !  1  would  not  be 
"  *  so  fooU&h  to  be  ruled,  where  I  might  rule.*  To  which  iSir  Thomas  re- 
''  plied,  '  By  my  faith,  wife,  I  believe  yon  speak  truth,  for  I  never  yet  found 
"  *  you  willing  to  be  ruled ;  *  and  then  finding  fault  with  her  dress,  he  changed 
<*  the  discourse.  The  first  thing  he  set  about,  after  the  surrender  of  his  office, 
"  was  to  provide  places  for  all  his  gentlemen  and  servants  among  the  nobility 
^  atid  bishops,  that  they  might  not  be  sufierers-through  him.  This  being  done 
^*  to  his  satisfaction,  hd  nesct,  being  no  longer  able  to  beat  their  expetises  as  he 
'*  used  to  do,  disposed  of  his  maarried  children  in  their  Own  houses,  lessening 
'^  his  family  by  degrees,  till  he  could,  get  it  within  the  bounds  of  his  small  in- 
**  come,  making  at  the  utmost,  but  a  little  above  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
^  Nor  had  he,  after  his  debtft  were  paid,  a  hutidred  pounds  in  gold  and  silver 
^  upon  Earth,  his  chain  and  a  few  ringsexc  epted  .** 
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and  honourable  charactefs,  even  in  the  political  world :  he 
will  observe,  that  when  a  statesman  or  a  lawyer  is  deprived  of 
places,  pensions,  rank,  or  power,  in  consequence  of  adherence 
to  principle,  he  is  recompensed  for  all  that  he  loses,  by  public 
respect  and  private  esteem,  and  sometimes  by  the  honourable 
testimony  in  favour  of  his  conduct,  which  is  offered  voluntarily 
by  those  of  his  own  profession. 

These  observations,  made  from  real  life,  .confirming  all  that 
is  asserted  in  history  and  biography,  will,  in  the  strongest 
manner  possible,  form  a  young  man's  rational  taste  for  virtue. 
To  fill  the  mind  early  in  lif(p  with  high  notions  of  integrity, 
with  models  and  exemplars,  of  what  is  right  and  fit,  is  no  idle, 
speculative,  Platonic  precept,  but  one  that  will  be  found  to 
succeed  practically  in  exciting  youth  to  every  tiling  that  is 
great  and  praise-worthy ;  every  thing  that  is  most  conducive 
to  their  own  honour,  and  to  the  good  of  the  profession,  and  of 
the  community  of  which  they  are  members* 

Alas!  for  the  disgrace  and  mortification  of  human  wisdom 
and  human  nature,  it  sometunes  happens,  that  those,  who 
know  what  is  the  best,  follow  that  which  is  the  worst ;  but  we 
must  not  therefore  conclude,  that  knowledge  and  philosophy 
are  of  no  use  in  the  management  of  the  conduct,  but  rather 
we  should  take  warning  from  these  examples  of  the  danger  of 
neglecting  to  reason  about  our  own  conduct,  as  well  as  about 
the  conduct  of  others.  The  Lord  Chanci^llor  Bacon's  speech 
to  Hutton,  when  he  was  called  to  be  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
common  pleas ;  may  serve  to  illustrate  thepe  reflections,  for  no 
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man  could  better  represent  in  theory  **  the  lines  and  portrait- 
^^  ures  of  a  good  judge/'  than  Bacon, 

"  The  first  is,  that  you.  should  draw  your  learning  out  of 
"  your  books,  not  out  of  your  brain. 

Second,  That  you  should  mix  well  the  freedom  of  your  own 
opinion  with  the  reverence  of  the  opinion  of  your  fellows. 

"  Third,.  That  .you  should  continue  the  studying  of  your 
^^  books,  and  not  spwd  on  upon  the  old  stock. 

^^  Fourth,  ThsLt  you  should  fear  no  man's  face,  and  yet 
"  not  turn  stoutness  into  bravety. 

*^  Fifth,  That  you  should  be  truly  impartial^  .and  not  so 
as  men  may  seeraffec^on  through  fine  carriage. 

**  Sixth,  Tha4;  y(m  should  be  a  light  to  jurors  to  open  their 
^'  eyes,  but  not  a  guide  to  lead  them  by  the  noses. 

"  Seventh,  That  you  affect  not  the  opinion  of  expedition 
'^  by  an  impatient  and  catching  hearing  of  the  counsellors  at 
"  the  bar.   .        .  i 

"  Eighth,  That  your  speech  be  with  gravity,  as  one  of  the 
*^  sages  of  the  law;  and  not  talkative,  nor  with  impertinent 
"  flying  but,  to.  show  learning. 

"  Ninth,  That  your  hands  and  the  hands  of  your  hands, 
I  mean  those  about  yov,  ,be  clean  and  uncomipt  from  gifts, 
**  from  meddling  in  titlee,  and  from  serving  of  turns,  be  they 
**  of  great  or  small  ones  ^ 

"  Tenth,  That  youjcpntain  thp  juriladiction  of  the  court 
"  within  the  ancient  .^lerfi-stones^  without  retnoving  the  mark« 

p  Alas !  by  neglecting  his  own  maxim,  "  This  greatest  and  wisest,'*  became, 
^^  The  meanest  of  mankind !'' 

22 
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**  Eleventh,  Lastlj,  That  you  cany  sucb  ahttnd'Over  your 
"  ministers  and  clerks,  as  liiat  they  oiiay  rartbor  be  in  awe-  of 
"  you,  than  presunie  upon  you. 

These  and  the' like  pointa  ofthe  duty  bf  a  jad^  I  Fo^ar 
to  enlarge  upon,  &c" 


M 

u 


It  may  9«em  rather  pnsaieiture  to  phK»  the  portnuture  of 
a.  good  judg^  bdcve  yosng  toetti  who  we  not  yet  even  at  the 
bar,  and  Mrho  perhaps  may  n€«r«t  attaih  to  the  ii6iiouni  of  the 
Ifietidi.  It  h  true,  that  an  borrtsteei  catinpt  become  judges  and 
chancellors ;  but  to  have  eafly  in  liftf  high  -Tvew«,  to  pUmue 
fioble  <eildy  by  ndblb  meaas,  i»  at  once  to  provide  against  the 
utmost  rigour,  and  to  deserve  tht  isgheat  favours  of  fortune. 
Tbiete  AVt  ^cme  men  who  Ibfte,  and  otlrers  who  gain  in  public 
esteem,  from  bdtrg  raiied  to  exalted  stations ;  some  seem  to 
fthtink,  others  to  expftild  and  invigorate  in  conspicuous  situa- 
tions imd  on  ^at  •  occtt^ns.  He,  who  was  thought  periiaps 
but  a  man  of  ordinary  capacity  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
wMle  mixed  wi&  ^  throng,  suddenly  cimerget  and  shbes  out 
a^^noce  a  great  man,  with  taleufts,  quitiUdes,  and  knowledge  of 
the  highest  order.  Then  the  vulgar  epectaton,  astonidied,  ask 
eaob  other,  "  Yf^  ih  h^  ?  l¥^ence>oom69  he  ?  How  happens 
**  it  that  he  has  becioiiM  «o  ^reat  a  Sftan  ?  Vdsterday  he  was 
**  but  One  Of-  us.  Han  he  Itemit  aH  ^tJhis  by  magic,  or  by  in- 
**  stinct  ?" — No,  not  by  instinct,  but  by  t«a8<» ;  not  by  magic, 
btft  by  prudence,  M^faich  alone  can  prepare  men  to  appear 
worthy  of  the  high  situations,  to  idiitih  they  niay  be  elevated 
by  fortune. 

When  two  statues,  one  the  i^ork  of  Phidias,  the  other  the 
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'Workmanship  of  an  iaferior  artist^  were  produced  before  the 
Adieniims,  they  at  first  view,  while  the  rival  statues  were  upon 
a4evel  with  tbeit-  eyes,  preferred  the  wdik  c£  the  inferior  hand; 
init  die  moment  tha/t  both  statutes  weFe  liaised  to  their  destined 
height,  the  superiority  of  the  master's  mind  was  unirersally 
ifelt  and  acknowledged,  and  the  crown  unanimously  decreed 
to  Phidias.  So  it  happens  4)fteii  ijn  the  judgments,  which  we 
form  of  our  contemporaries.  But  minds  of  a  superior  kind  are 
their  own  judges,  and  can  wait  with  proud  humility y  till  their 
opinion  of 'themsdves  is  confimted  by  the. public  voice.  A 
young  barrister  wiH  require  a  large  stock  of  this  dignified 
patience,  to  enable  him  to  go  through  tibe  loag  PyliiflgQiean 
probatienof  silence,  to  which,  whatever  talents  fa^  may  possess, 
he  is  necessarily  doomed.  His  consolittion  ^aud  support  must 
be  the  reftection,  that  men  of  the  most  brilliant  talents,  and  erf 
the  first  eminence  in  their  profession^,  have  commenced  their 
career  under  similar  discouragements,  and  4]^ire  been  like  him 
forced  to  endure  years  of  neglect  ^»nA  of  iqbscurity :  he  may 
cheer  ^himself  with  (ihe  reasonable  hope,  vthat,  wlienever  he  is 
employed,  he  will  sufpass  those  who  have. the  statt  of  him 
only  in  pwast  of  time-  During  these  tiresome  iaitiatoigr  years, 
he  must  not  remit  his  application  or  his  attendance  on  the 
courts,  and  on  circuit;  he  must  i»ave  tihe  pree»ittiaii  to  keep 
-himself,  acoerding^totiie  popular  phrase,  in  fortune's  way ; 
-rememfeerisig  always,  iSbAt  cfortune  can  tlo  but  little  for  those, 
-who  will  do  nothing  fi^rthemsdioes.  • 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  make 
this  essay  useful,  it  is  submitted  with  great  deference  to  the 
public.    Men  of  professional  practice  and  experience  are 
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alone  to  be  relied  upon  in  many  points,  which  have  been  dis* 
cussed  in  the  preceding  pages ;  but  lawyers  cannot  stop  in  full 
career  to  give  counsel  to  the  riBing  generation.  There  are 
some,  however,  who  have  retired  from  the  bar  to  learned  lei- 
sure :  such  men  cannot  more  usefully  and  more  nobly  employ 
their  hours  of  retirement,  and  crown  the  honourable  labours  of 
their  lives,  than  by  writing  on  the  education  suit^  to  th^ir 
profession. 

**  I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession,,'^  says  Lord 
Verulam,  "  from  the  which,  as  men  do  seek  to  receive  coun- 
"  tenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavour 
"  themselves,  by.  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help  and  an  oma* 
"  ment  thereunto.  This  is  performed  in  some  degree  by  the 
*^  honest  and  liberal  practice  of  a  profession,  when  men  de^ 
**  scend  not  into  any  course  that  is  corrupt  and  unworthy 
"  thereof,  and  preserve  themselves  free  from  the  abuses  where- 
*^  with  the  same  profession  is  noted  to  be  infected ;  but  much 
"  more  is  this  performed^  if  a  man  be  able  to  visit  and  strengthen 
^^  the  roofs  and  foundation  of  the  science  itself  thereby  not 
/^  only  gracing  it  in  dignity ^  but  ampUfyiftg  it  in  substance/' 

This  pasj9i9ge  is  from  the  preface  to  those  law  maxims,  which 
Bacon  wrote  when  he  was  no  longer  attomey^^geoeral  or  chan- 
cellor^ but  when,^  without  rank,  or  power,  he  had  leisure  to  phi- 
losophize. It  is  thus  that  ^reat  lupiinarie^,\  after  the  time  of 
their  apparent  setting,  continue  to  enlighten  the  world  from 
which  they  have  retired. 
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"  \>0/'  said  the  Swedish  chancellor  Oxenstiern  to  his  son> 
who  was  to  meet  a^ongress  of  ambassadors,  **  Go  and  see 
**  with  your  own  eyes  how  little  wisdom  those  have  who  go- 
"  vera  the  world/'  This  experienced  statesman  knew,  that 
among  the  common  race  of  negotiators,  the  left-handed  wisdom 
of  cunning  is  generally  deemed  the  essential,  indeed  the  sole 
requisite.  There  are  diplomatists  who  seem  to  think,  that 
states  are  to  be  saved,  and  kingdoms  regained,  by  secret  in- 
structions, and  secret  service  money,  and  spies,  and  bribes,  and 
lemon-juice,  and  sympathetic  inks,  who,  in  seating  themselves 
at  a  conference  on  the  interests  of  Europe,  think  it  a  piece  of 
great  address  to  gain  the  light  of  those  with  whom  they  are 
treating ;  who  would  consider  it  as  the  sum  of  political  wis- 
dom, to  take  snuff  at  critical  moments,  or  to  practise  some 
diplomatic  contortion  of  face,  which  should  prevent  the  de- 
ciphering by  the  countenance  what  passes  in  the  mind.  The 
fashion  of  these  petty  arts  has  now  descended  from  ambas- 
sadors to  their  charges  d'affaires,  and  their  secretaries,  and 
secretaries  of  secretaries.  All  this  pedantry  and  foppery 
might,  in  time  of  peace,  or  of  mere  paper  warfare,  have 
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proved  profitable  to  the  actors  and  amusing  to  the  spectators; 
but  of  late  tragedy  has  left  us  no  relish  and  no  time  for  farce. 
These  nations  have  reason  to  be  convinced  by  the  urgency  of 
events,  that  there  is  now  need  of  statesmen  of  another  stamp, 
men  of  abilities,  decision,  vigour,  and  integHty.  Such  men 
are  still  more  necessary  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
than  to  negotiate  abroad.  The  tricks  and^ne^e  of  diplomacy 
can  affect  England  but  little  in  comparison  with  the  negligence 
or  party  corruption  of  those,  who  appoint  not  only  our  am- 
bassadors but  our  commanding  officers  in  every  foreign  expe« 
dition ;  who  plan  those  expeditions,  and  who  manage  at  home 
all  the  resources  of  the  nation.  TRiere  is  no  country  peAaps  in 
the  world,  in  which  the  remark  of  Oxenstiem  might  be  applied 
with  more  justice  than  in  England ;  no  country  in  which  so 
much  of  the  mos4;  important  business  of  the  state  is  left  to  the 
management  of  the  clei-ks  of  office*,  and  so  many  varying  cir- 
cumstances trusted  to  routine.  Go  and  see  how  the  principal 
men  in  power  are  actually  engaged ;  in  contriving  to  keep  their 
own  places  or  to  procure  gratifications  for  their  friends :  and  so 
much  are  they  engrossed  by  these  intrigues,  that  they  abso- 
lutely cannot  find  time  to  attend  to  any  question,  whidi  is  not 
forced  upon  them  by  pressing  and  immediate  necessity.    X7ii* 

*  M.  d'ArgieiMon,  wlio  jnus  for  many  yean  the  prune  imiuAlier  0f  JLems 
JCV,  'observeti  from  bu  own  experience,  that  *.'  Minuters  ought  Jto  be  brought 
^'  up  to  administration.  The  details  committed  to  their  care  are  lately  he- 
'^  come  immense :  nothing  is  done  without  them,  or  by  any  -body  else.  It 
**  is  to  be  wished,  that  their  knowledge  were  as  gncsat  tB  their  powei^;  IPiMie 
**  not,  they  are  obliged  to  leaTe  every  thing  totheir  dletk%  vtthDfbecQUlie  OMton 
^'  of  a&irs,  Md  consequently  of  the  state.  It  is  by  a  juumledg^  ofio^ns,  4hat 
<'  subalterns  are  arrived  at  governing  their  principals,  and,  to  make  U3e  of  a 
'*  vulgar  expression,  thdX,j<mmeynien  are  become  nuaters?^  - 
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less  the  case  be  so  faring  as  to  afford  the  opposition  an 
opportunity  of  raising  a  popular  clamour,  ministers  with  short 
sighted  policy  put  off  the  examination  of  questions  c^  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  nation,  palliate  every  evil,  gloss, 
over  every  iniquity,  apd  in  every  danger  comfort  themselves 
with  the  hope,  that  things  will  last  their  time. 

"  Apres  nous  le  deluge" — ^was  the  favourite  maxim  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  of  that  profligate,  weak  govern- 
ment, which  preceded,  which  profaaUy  prepared  the  calamities^ 

of  France Britain,  beware ! A  generation  has  almost 

passed  away  since  the  commencement  <^  the  French  revo- 
lution: another  race  may  rise  into  public  life  bdfore  our 
present  contests  and  our  consequent  difficulties  shall  termi- 
nate: it  is  not  for  momentary  palliatives  that  wise  men  should 
look ;  they  should  patiently  search  for  remedies,  that  can  axrf; 
effectually,  though  perhaps  slowly.  The  misfortunes  that.have 
befallen  the  countries  of  Europe  must  be  attributed  to  the 
errours  of  their  rulers,  to  their  want  of  judgment^  their  party 
struggles,  or  their  want  of  integrity.  To  prevent  such  dis- 
aster in  future,  one  obvious  remedy  is^  to  train  up  statesmen^ 
who  shall  not  be  liable  to  such  errour,  and  who  shall  be 
superior  to  t^nptation.  Integrity  is  the  rare,  the  invalu- 
able quality  in  public  characters,  for  which  there  is  the 
greatest  necessity,  and  for  which  there  ought  to  be  the 
greatest  demand  in  England-  Wit,  eloquence,  knowledge, 
courage,  are  seen  in  abundance  at  the  service  of  the  public ; 
butof  thftti  which  is  erroneously  called  common  hones ty,  there 
is  a  shameful  deficiency.  Competition  has  created  talents 
of;  various  sorts,  has  brought  them  to  admirable  perfectioa;. 
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and,  by  overstocking  the  market,  has  even  lowered  the  demand 
for  them.  It  is  extraordinary,  that  the  rarity  of  honesty  in 
statesmen  has  not  raised  its  value,  and  brought  it  into  request. 
In  fact,  the  public  are  deceived  by  false  professions  of  disinter- 
estedness ;  while  behind  the  scenes,  the  political  actors  laugh 
at  the  characters  they  play  on  the  stage,  and  amongst  one 
another  avow  political  profligacy,  and  stem  to  consider  the 
avowal  as  a  sort  of  gentlemanlike  frankness,  a  pledge  of  good 
faith,  which  is  accepted,  and  almost  required ;  whilst  any  pre- 
tensions to  integrity  and  patriotism,  beyond  steady  adherence 
to  a  party,  are  considered  as  the  flights  of  political  Quixotes,  or 
the  artifices  of  knaves  and  hypocrites.  The  specious  motives 
they  profess,  and  the  parliamentary  harangues  they  make,  are 
merely  to  enhance  their  price.  It  should  however  be  observed, 
that  these  base  principles,  and  mean  arts,  can  raise  a  man  in 
public  life  only  to  a  certain  point;  with  the  assistance  of 
these,  he  may  rank  with  the  common  herd  of  intriguers,  he 
may  get  a  pension,  he  may  have  a  riband,  or  a  peerage, 
perhaps  he  may  be  of  consequence  to  a  leader,  he  may  even 
head  a  party,  and  manoeuvre  it  to  his  interests;  but  he  will 
never  become  a  really  great  man  :  he  will  never  be  adorned 
with  true  glory ;  and  his  name  will  pass  away  and  be  forgotten, 
like  that  of  thousands  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same 
ignoble  course. 

Whoever  aspires  to  be  a  great  statesman,  to  obtain  perma- 
nent celebrity,  must  have  higher  views,  and  nobler  principles. 
The  four  greatest  statesmen  of  modern  times  were  superior  in 
disinterestedness,  even  more  than  in. abilities.  However  par- 
ties may  differ  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  their  measures. 
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public  opinion  agrees  in  pronouncing,  that  Chatham,  Burke, 
Pitt,  and  Fox,  were  far  above  all  merely  mercenary  considera- 
tions. To  the  belief  in  their  disinterestedness,  and  in  their 
sincere  love  of  their  country,  they  owed  their  ascendancy  over 
their  followers,  and  their  general  influence  on  the  public  mind. 

To  educate  a  youth  to  be  a  great  statesman,—^  fPut,  if  any 
one  at  this  moment  hopes  to  learn  from  this  essay  the  art  of 
rising  in  the  world,  the  means  of  acquiring  court  favour,  or 
political  power  for  petty  purposes,  let  him  close  the  book ;  and 
study  Castiglione's  Accomplished  Courtier,  or  Chesterfield's 
Letters,  or  Dodington^s  Diary,  or  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  or  Mirabeau's  Secret  Memoirs,  or what  he  will. 

To  form  a  great  statesman,noble  ambition  must  be  inspired ; 
ambition  to  serve,  to  save  his  country.  Before  such  an 
ambition  can  be  raised  in  youth,  its  foundation  must  be 
prepared  in  childhood.  A  generous  boy  will  make  a  disinter- 
ested man :  a  boy  of  truth,  and  justice,  and  honour,  will  be- 
come, a  man  of  integrity.  Truth  and  honesty  then,  are  the 
fundamental  parts  of  a  great  character,  and  these  qualities 
can  be  most  effectually  taught  in  early  childhood.  Begin  by 
training  the  boy  to  dare  to  tell  the  truth*.  Use  every  motive 
of  shame  and  praise  to  inspire  him  with  tliis  courage.  Make 
him  despise  the  cowardice  of  deceit  and  cunning.  Teach  him 
to  scorn  to  tell  a  lie.  Explain  to  him  the  nature  of  a 
promise:  explain  it  to  him  with  some  solemnity.  Tell  him 
that  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  honour,  never,  for  any  considera* 
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tion,  breaks  his  word.  Teach  him  to  be  fearflilly  cautious  of 
making  promises,  and  to  feel  a  holy  horrour  of  breaking  them. 
Teach  him  this  by  example,  as  well  as  by  precept,  or  your 
words  may  play  upon  his  ear,  but  they  will  never  reach  his 

heart. 

* 

Charles  Fox  was,  among  modern  statesmen^  remarkable 
for  being  fai^ful  to  his  promises ;  his  word  of  horio\ir  was  a 
sufficient  pledge  in  any  engagement  with  his  poUtical  asso- 
ciates ;  this  exactness  in  keeping  his  word,  this  respect  for  his 
promises,  was  early  taught  him  by  his  father's  example.  It  is . 
said,  that  JLord  Holland  once  promised  his  son  that  he  should 
be  present  when  a  certain  wall  was  to  be  thrown  down;  by  the 
mistake  of  isome  workmen,  the  wall  was  pulled  down  without 
his  Iprdship's  knowledge,  and  in  the  boy'is  absence :  Lord 
Holland  had  it  rebuilt,  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to . 
keep  liis  promise  Uterally  to  his  son,  who  was  then  bipt  eight 
years  old-  *  By  this  early  education,  he  raised  in  the  boy's 
mind  a  high  principle  of  honour,  and  scom  of  niercenary 
temptations.  While  Charles  Fox  was  at  Eton,  his  father  offered 
him  a  very  handsome  watch,  but  he  refused  to  accept  of  it,^ 
becaiise  some  of  his  companions  were  not  at  that  time  satisfied 
with  his  father's  political  conduct;  Charles  Fox  said,  that  he 
would  hot  take  the  watch  till  he  was  convinced,  that  he  could 
fairly  defend  his  father  against  the  attacks  of  his  companions. 
This  appeiars  equally  honourable  to  the  father  and  son :  to  the 
son,  who  early  showed  such  a  noble  temper,  and  to  the  father, 
who  had  raised  such  an  independent  spirit  in  the  son. 

It  would  have  been  happy  for  Charles  Fox,  as  a  private,  and 
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as  a  public  man,  if  his  father  had  been  equally  judicious  xijl 
other  pai-ts  of  his  education.  The  misfortune,  the  vice,  of 
Charles  Fox's  life  was  gaming.  It  cannot  be  the  wish  of  any 
one  who  admires  the  generous  character  of  this  truly  great 
statesman,  to  dwell  upon  his  private  errours.  Enough  ha? 
been  said  as  a  warning  to  others.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  felt  the  consequences  of  his  own  imprudence, 
,  with  poignant  regret. 

If  the  anecdotes,  wliicb  have  been  published,  of  Charles 
Fox's  education  may  be  depended  upon,,  his  fetheif  took  the 
very  means  that  would  render  his  son  imprudent  ajid  extrava- 
gant, and  £hat  would  inflame  those  tastes,  whicji  prpved  the  mis- 
fortune, disgrace,  an&  reproach  of  his  life.  When  he  wa^  seveiai 
years  old,  the  father,  to  gratify  the  senseless  whim  of  the  child, 
pennitted  him  to  dash  a  valuable  watch  from  his  hands  upon  a 
marble  hearth.— At  school,  the  boy  was  supplied  extravagaatly 
with  pocket  money — ^at  the  university,  the  young  man's  allow- 
ance  was  exorbitant. 

And can  it  be  believedof  a  father,  who  was  oeither  m^d, 

nor  a  fool? — Lord  Holland  gave  his  son  five  guineas  a,  w^fc, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  playing  at  g^m^  of  chanc6, ! .  an  heb- 
domadal premium  for  gamblmg!  the  first  dirept  bounty  for. 
the  encouragement  of  vice,  that  ever  was  given  expressly  by 
parental  authority. 

Of  the  amount  of  the  debts  of  this  hopefully-educated  youth 
during  his  travels  we  are  not  exactly  informed,  butfrom  a 
part  we  can  judge  of  the  whole ;  during  a  few  months'  resi- 
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dence  in  Italy,  it  is  said  that  he  incurred  a  debt  of  16000/., 
equal  to  30000/.  at  present,  which  his  father  paid.  Is  any 
one  surprised  at  the  enormity  of  the  sum.'^  Or  does  any  one 
pity  the  father  for  having  such  a  penalty  to  pay  ?  All  this 
arose  from  one  mistaken  notion  in  Lord  Holland's  mind; 
he  fancied  that  this  extravagant  indulgence  was  thje  only 
method  to  secure  the  affections  of  his  son,  and  it  was  his 
first  wish  to  make  his  boys  excessively  fond  of  him.  What 
meanness  in  a  father  to  sacrifice  the  virtues  and  happiness 
of  his  children  to  such  a  selfish  motive  [  Not  only  what  mean* 
ness,  but  what  absurdity!  for  though  the  boy  might  have 
doated  on  his  father  for  providing  him  a  weekly  allowance  for 
gambling,  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  both  father  and 
son,  when  some  years  afterwards,  the  consequent  debt  of 
16000/.  was  to  be  acknowledged  on  the  one  part,  and  dis- 
charged on  the  other  ?  It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that,  for 
the  defects  in  certain  points  of  his  son's  education.  Lord 
Holland  in  other  parts  provided  ample  compensation :  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  parents  will  be  inclined  to  imitate  him  in  the 
meritorious^  not  in  the  faulty  instances  of  his  conduct  towards 
his  children.  Let  none  flatter  themselves,  that  they  can  teach 
generosity  by  encouraging  or  by  permitting  extravagance. 
Many  a  youth,  who  begins  his  political  career  with  all  the 
reality  of  disinterested  patriotism,  is  induced,  is  compelled,  to 
abandon  his  principles,  to  act  in  contradiction  to  all  he  has 
said  and  thought,  merely  from  the  consequences  of  dissipa- 
tion and  extravagance.  These  reduce  him,  as  it  is  called,  to  di- 
stress ;  he  has  not  the  fortitude  to  bear  momentary  mortifica* 
tions  of  his  vanity ;  he  has  not  the  courage  to  withdraw  from 
the  mode  of  life  in  which  he  is  engaged :  he  thinks  he  cannot 
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retrench  his  expenses ;  his  debts  increase ;  his  creditors  are 
clamorous ;  executions  are  before  him,  and  he  has  no  resource 
but  to  sell  his  reputation.  Such  is  the  career  of  many  a  man, 
who  begins  life  with  the  fairest  prospects,  and  the  most  ho- 
nourable intentions. 

Therefore,  next  to  truth  and  honesty,  the  habits  that 
parents  and  preceptors  should  be  most  careful  to  give  to  a 
pupil  intended  for  public  life  are  those  of  economy.  In 
the  education  of  private  gentlemen,  the  influence  of  a  taste 
for  luxury  upon  the  character  has  been  considered;  the 
bounds  of  innocent  and  vicious  luxury  have  been  defined,  and 
it  has  been  urgently  recommended,  that  habits  of  economy 
should  be  taught  early,  as  preservatives  of  independence. 
These  are  still  more  necessary  to  those  who  are  intended  for 
statesmen,  both  because  such  men  will  have  but  little  time 
to  bestow  on  the  care  of  their  property,  and  because  they 
will  be  more  tempted  to  indulge  in  expense,  and  to  accept 
of  unworthy  remuneration  for  the  waste  of  their  private  for- 
tunes. They  may  perhaps  rise  to  situations,  where  a  certain 
degree  of  pomp  and  state  are  really  necessary  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  office  j  but  they  should  never  consider  these 
external  honours  as  the  ultimate  object;  of  their  ambition. 
If  youths  be  taught  to  raise  their  views  .above  these  vulgar 
notions  of  grandeur ;  if  they  should,  in  the  course  of  their 
political  life,  be  called  upon  to  fill  high  ofiSces,  they  will 
not  be  extravagant  in  parade,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  others ; 
but  they  will  know  how  to  sppport  the  dignity  of  station, 
without  attaching  their  chief  pride  or  pl^sure  to  externa) 
distinctions. 
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To  excite  in  the  young  pupil  this  noWe  contfempt  of  l\m 
honours,  which  mttt  wealth  and  p6mp  can  confer,  point  out 
public  men,  who,  though  they  liv'e  in^plendoiiV,  dte  despised. 
Contrast  these  with  other  instahofts  of  rtien  who  ha^re  liVfed  or 
died  in  poverty,  and  who  have  been  respected  and  admired 
for  their  talents  and  their  integrity.  For  exaniple,  they  should 
know  tliat  Lord  Chatham,  dying  ihsolverit.  Was  more  the  object 
of  publk:  respect  and  admiration  thaft  atiy  iti^n  of  the  age^ 
who  had  amassed  millions^  6t  who  had  displayed  till  the!  ptb^ 

fusion  of  Asiatic  pomp  and  luxUi*y. 

.. » 

Upon  this  pkitt  hiit  sWlld  fc^iindfetion  of  ifcdnohfjr,  tihe 
more  krfty  and  ispletidid  virtftcfs  «iay  be  raised.  When  ihti 
pupil  has  acquired  habits  of  perfdct  t^trth,  firrii  principles  of 
iustice,  and  that  power  of  forfxsarance  and  self-dthial,  \*^hrch 
the  practice  of  these  rrrtuAs  im^ies,  it  WiH  not  be  difRcuh  to 
exalt  these  into  whttfe  is  called  generosity  of  chaticfllet, 'Strength, 
and  greatness  of  minx!.  It  is  coftrtnotily  beJJeVed,  thai  fhfese 
are  not  to  be  produefed  by  ediiViatidri ;  that  gfenerbsiliy  and 
greatness  of  mind  arise  eutirfely  frottt-  iktS  riatural  temper*  or 
disposition.  It  is  obsert/'ed  in  support  of  this  opinion,  that 
these  qualities  often  break  Out  itf  tfiieultivated,  aAd  even  in 
uncivilized  persons ;  hencfe  many  have  hastily  cond^ided,  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  and  all  that  is  termed 
education^  tend  to  diminish  and  depreciate  this  natural  dis- 
position to  generosity  and  heroism.  But  thoilgh' greatness  of 
mind>  and'  generosity  have  sometimes  appeared'  in  uncultiv 
vated  personsj  yet  thesef  ar6  extttiotdihary  cases;  thfey  are' 
mentioned  with  surprise  when  they  occur  in  our  own  tiines, 
or  they  are  recorded  in  history  as  moral  phenomena.    When* 
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noble  moral  qualities  are  united  with  intellectual  cultivation, 
they  are  shown  pefhaps  in.  a  less  sudden  and  astonishing 
manner ;  but  their  power  and  value  are  infinitely  increased ; 
their  possessors  are  more  extensively  and  permanently  useful 
to  society.  A  barbarian  is  generous  and  magnanimous  only 
by  starts,  sometimes  in  the  intermittent  fits  of  cruelty  and 
revejQge;  often  firom  impulse,  never  from*  reason;  but  culti-v 
vated  magnanimity  is  uniform  as  it  is  rational;  it  is  never 
subject* to  capjPice,  or  disgraced  by  paroxysms  of  passion. 
The  idea  of  teaching  disinterestedness  appears  at  first  view 
impracticable,  because,  generous  actions  must  be  performed 
spontaneously,  not  at  the  desire  of  others,  or  from  the  hope 
of  any  specific  view  of  advantage^  on  even/  of .  applause.  Be- 
side, this  difficulty i arising i from  tbei  necessity' of :keq)ing  all 
hope  of  fee  or  re  ward  out.  off  sight,  there  is^  another  which 
arises  from  the  imperfect  experience  of.  children.  They 
feel  the  pleasures  of  sympathy  and  self^^approbation  at  the 
moment  when  they  do  any  thing  kind  or  generous ;  but  the 
present  pleasures  of  their  senses  are  so  strong  and  lively, 
and  their  ideas  of  the^fiiture  so.  impccfeiBt,  that  thdy  cannot 
look  forward,  eyea  for  a  few  hours,^  to  theenjoyment  of  ^  the  re- 
wards of  sympath;^and  self^approbation.  Iritellectual  gra- 
tifiCations,  though,  motives  sufiSciently  powerful  when  they 
are  near,  have  but  faint  influence  when  remote:  and  that, 
which  is  but  at  the  distance)Of  a  few  days  or  hours,  appears 
remote  to  the  inexperienced  eye  of  a  child«  From  these  con- 
siderations we  should  be  satisfied  in  young  chiidrto  with  that 
generosity,  which  is  prompted^,  like  the  barbarian's,  by  imine- 
diate  sympathy  or  impulse.  Reward  with  instant  approba- 
tion, encourage  with  smiles- and  caresses,  'the  first  spontaneous 
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acts  of  childish  benevolence;  and  patiently  and  securely  watch 
for  opportunities  of  extending  the  generosity  of  impulse  into 
the  magnanimity  of.  reason.  By  leading  a  child  to  reflect 
upon  his  own  feelings,  and  to  compare  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  his  own  pleasures,  sensual  and  intellectual,  and 
by  waiting  quietly  for  the  result  of  his  own  eTperiments  in 
morality^  it  is  possible,  without  using  any  artifice,  or  teaching 
either  ostentation  or  hypocrisy,  to  cultivate  generosity  of 
temper  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  pupil,  in  the  com* 
mon  and  just  acceptation  of  the  words,  perfectly  free  from 
selfishness*.  This  generosity  of  character  may  to  some  persons 
appear  foreign  to  the  business  of  a  statesman.  Without  it 
certainly  a  man  may  be  a  poUtician,  perhaps  a  more  expert 
and  successful  politician,  but  he  can  never  become  a  great 
statesman ;  to  deserve  this  name,  he  must  have  large  views  of 
large  objects ;  and,  in  comparison  with  the  public  good,  all 
merely  personal  interests  should  be  as  nothing  in  his  estima-* 
tion. 

When  the  foundation  of  a  good  and  gteat  character  has 
been  early  laid  by  domestic  education,  the  boy  intended  for 
public  life  should  be  sent  to  a  public  schod.  In  the  precede 
ing  essays  it  has  been  sufficiently  urged,  that  parents  should 
prepare  their  sons  for  classical  studies  before  they  send  them 
to  public  seminaries.  To  the  list  of  things  to  be  taught  to  a 
young  statesman  before  he  enters  a  public  school  may  per- 
haps be  added  some  knowledge  of  geography,  and  of  English 
and  ancient  history.     Geography  is  easily  learned  by  child^ 
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ren*.  Rollings  method  of  joining  with  the  ideas  of  the  names, 
situation,  and  boundaries  of  countries,  some  account  of  their 
natural  productions,  will  increase  the  amusement  of  the  young, 
geographer,  and  may  perhaps  tend  to  give  a  taste  for  the  sta- 
tistical studies,  which  will  be  useful  to  a  statesman.  If  he 
learn  the  general  outline  and  some  of  the  principal  facts  of 
English  history ;  if  he  be  told  what  are  the  productions  and 
commodities  for  which  his  own  country  is  most  famous,  this 
knowledge  will  not  much  burthen  his  memory,  and  he  will  be 
proud  of  his  information  among  companions  of  his  own  age : 
this  may  bias  his  mind  in  favour  of  the  mode  of  life  he  is  to 
follow  when  he  becomes  a  man.  But  all  these  are  minor 
considerations  subject  to  circumstances,  and  by  no  means  to 
be  insisted  upon  anxiously.  It  is  comparatively  of  little  im- 
portance in  what  year  of  his  childhood  a  boy  learns  them.  It 
is  true,  that  facts  early  fixed  in  the  mind  remain  ready  for 
future  use ;  but  even  the  hope^of  this  advantage  should  never 
urge  parents  and  preceptors  to  load  the  memory  of  their 
pupils,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  disgusting  them  vnth  any  species 
of  useful  knowledge. 

What  quantity  of  liatin  and  Greek  may  be  useful  or  oma* 
mental  to  a  statesman,  must  next  be  determined.  Mr.  Fox^s 
biographers  assert,  that  no  professed  philologist  could  be  more 
accurately  acquainted,  than  he  was,  with  the  phraseology  and 
versification  of  the  great  Grecian  poet;  that  he  was  not  only 
at  an  early  age  qualified  to  be  a  critic,  but  a  writer  in  the  learned 
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languages — that  he  left  behind  him  at  Eton  admired  sped* 
mens  of  classical  poetry — and  that  one  day,  when  a  clergyman, 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  was  en- 
deavouring to  {MX)ve,  that  a  verse  in  the  Iliad  was  not  genuine, 
because  it  was  written  in  a  measure  not  used  by  Homer; 
Charles  Fox  immediately  recited  twenty  other  verses  of  the 
same  measure,  to  show  that  deviation  from  the  usual  metre  wa& 
no  evidence  of  interpolation.  Allowing  that  in  this  there  is 
BO  friendly  exaggeration,  which  may  be  suspected,  these  are 
evanescent  academic  triumphs,  calculated  only  to  make  the 
unlearned  stare;  they  added  little  to  the  real  fame  of  the  man» 
the  orator,  or  the  statesman :  except  so  fieur  as  they  predisposed 
people  to  think  highly  of  his  talents,  they  were  of  no  use  to 
him  in  any  debate  in  the  senate,  in  any  of  the  business  of  the 
nation^  or  in  any  of  the  various  situations  he  occupied  in  life. 

Those  who  ddi^t  to  argue  in  a  circle  will  hepe  probably 
attempt  to  prove^  that  because  some  celebrated  men  of  the 
present  day  early  distinguished  themselves  at  sdiool  by  their 
knowledge  of  prosody,  and  by  their  Latin  verses,  therefore 
these  things  are  necessary  proofs  of  ability,  and  indispensable 
lor  the  education  of  those  who  hope  to  become  celebrated 
statesmen^  In  fact,  they  were  merely  accidental,  not  essen-^ 
tial.  Whatever  is  made  the  test  of  ability  at  public  schools 
will  necessarily  excite  the  ambition  of  the  most  able.  If  at 
Eton  the  prize  of  superiority  had  been  to  him  who  should 
excel  in  the  Pyrrhic  dance,,  oi  in  coiling  rhophaUc  verses,  we 
should  probably  have  heard  of  the  early  superiority  and 
astonishing  feats  of  Charles  Fox  in  these  trials  of  skill  i  but 
would  this  be  any  proof  of  the  test  being  in  itself  judicious  or 
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useful  ?  Arguments  from  individual  experience  are  usually  fal- 
lacious; but  those  who  employ  them  are  perhaps  best  an*- 
swered  by  balancing  the  evidence,  and  producing  on  the  con- 
trary side  an  example  of  equal  force  and  magnitude. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Mr.  Burke  was  once  guilty  of  a  false 
quantity  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  And  how 
much  does  this  detract  from  his  reputation?  If  the  fact  were 
recorded,  and  posted  up  in  advertisements  in  every  street  in 
London,  and  in  every  capital  of  every  country  in  the  literary 
world,  would  it  affect  the  fame  of  this  great  man  in  the  estuna- 
tion  of  a  single  hair? — ^Yes — perhaps  if  he  were  to  be  tried 
some  night  by  an  areopagusof  pedants  and  nameless  peda# 
gogues,  Burke  might  be  struck  from  the  list  of  inveterate 
scholars.  But  in  these  times  there  is  not  much  reason  to 
apprehend,  that  such  persons  will  have  influence  in  adjudging^ 
among  contending  orators  and  statesmen,  the  prize  of  elo* 
quence  or  ability.  To  those  who  are  ambitious  of  rivalling 
the  Aristarch  of  the  Dunciad  may  be  resigned  the  nugas 
difficiles, 

**  Disputes  of  me  or  te,  of  aui  or  at ; 
^<  To  sound  or  sink  in  emno  O  or  A, 
\*  Or  grre  up  Cicero  lo  C  or  K.'* 

The  value  of  all  knowledge  must  ultimately  be  decided  by 
its  utility.  Recurring  invariably  to  this  standard,  we  may 
save  much  polemic  trouble,  and  a  vast  deal  of  absurd  decla* 
mation.  Let  any  one  ask  a  majority  of  the  public  characters 
of  his  acquaintance,  what  they  remember  of  the  rules  of  pro- 
sody, or  the  receipts  for  making  Latin  verses;  further,  let  him 
inquire  for  what  sum  they  would  willingly  paiit  with  what  they 
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have  retained  of  this  knowledge.  The  ratio  of  utility  may  Ijc 
determined  by  the  average  of  honest  answers  to  these  in- 
quiries. 

There -are  many  who  open  a  book  only  to  find  out  which 
side  the  author  takes  in  certain  disputed  points;  and  they  not 
only  hate  and  despise  him,  if  he  happen  not  to  be  of  their 
party,  but  if  he  prove  to  be  of  neither  party,  and  endeavour 
to  retain  what  is  reasonable,  and  to  avoid  what  is  absurd  on 
both  sides  of  a  question,  they  brand  him  with  the  odious  name 
of  trimmer.  Such  is  the  confusion  of  ideas  created  by  the 
eagerness  of  dispute  even  on  literary  subjects,  that  few  can 
fully  comprehend,  or  candidly  represent  the  arguments  for  and 
against  their  own  opinions.  They  fasten  upon  some  single 
sentence  or  expression,  which  they  repeat  without  attending 
to  the  rest ;  like  the  poor  madman,  who  was  an  expert  arith- 
metician, but  could  never,  when  a  debtor  and  creditor  state  of 
his  afiairs  was  laid  before  him,  be  persuaded  to  look  at  any 
but  the  debtor  side.  Against  all  such  insane  or  perverse 
judges  it  is  necessary  formally  to  enter  a  protest,  and  to 
make  an  explicit  declaration,  that  nothing,  that  has  been  here 
said  of  the  folly  of  wasting  time  in  fabricating  Greek  and  Latin 
verses,  is  meant  as  derogatory  of  classical  literature.  A  know«. 
ledge  and  a  taste  for  classical  liteAture  is  peculiarly  ornamental 
and  useful,  indeed,  indispensably  necessary  to  every  Briton^ 
who  aspires  to  distinction  in  public  life ;  for  in  this  country 
a  statesman  must  be  an  orator.  It  is  by  eloquence,  that  he 
must  bring  himself  into  notice;  by  eloquence,  that  he  is  to 
raise  himself  to  power;  by  eloquence,  that  he  must  preserve 
this  power,  and  accomplish  by  his  influence  in  the  senate 
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whatever  designs  he  may  form  for  his  own  advantage,  or  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  And  where  can  he  learn  the  princi-* 
pies  of  the  art  of  oratory  so  well  as  from  the  great  examples 
of  antiquity?  Not  only  the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but 
their  poets,  all  their  classical  writers,  should  be  his  study ; 
from  these  the  happiest  allusions  of  modem  orators,  are 
drawn;  whether  witty  or  picturesque,  pathetic  or  sublime. 
Avoiding  pedantic  Latinity  of  style,  and  ostentatious  reference 
to  Greek  and  Roman  authorities,  a  public  speaker,  who  has 
good  taste,  can  allude  to  the  classics  without  quoting  them  { 
without  boasting  of  their  acquaintance,  he  proves  that  he  ha9 
lived  with  them  in  habits  of  familiarity,  by  that  tinge  of  re^ 
semblance,  which  does  not  amount  to  imitation,  but  which 
assimilates  with  his  own  original  manner.  .  It  is- this  classical 
air  diffused  through  an  orator's  harangue,  or  pervading  his 
conversation,  which  is  the  secret  charm,  that  fascinates  a  culti- 
vated audience,  and  wins  the  applause  of  the  best  judges.  A 
single  line,  drawn  by  a  master  hand,  is  a  sufficient  intro- 
duction between  congenial  minds. 

But  this  general  acquaintance  with  the  beauties  of  ancient 
literature,  this  classical  grace  of  language,  which  !is  found  so 
prepossessing,  may  be  acquired  without  deep  learning,  and 
without  a  scholastic  knowledge  of  the  Doric  and  Attic  dialects. 
It  is  said,  that  Theophrastus  was  discovered  not  to  be  a  native 
of  Athens,  by  such  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Attic  dialect,  as 
showed  that  he  had  learned  it  by  rule,  and  not  by  custom. 

That  an  exquisite  and  permanently  useful  taste  for  classical; 
and  for  ancient  literature,  may  be  attained  by  youths  bred  at 
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our  public  schoolst  examples  of  high  celebrity  sufficiently 
evince.  Biit  it  is  not  so  clear,  that  .a  classical  taste  for  mo« 
dem  literature  is  always  acquired  at  these  seminaries,  and  it 
is  obvious,  that  an  oraior  and  statesman  should  have  his 
'mind  imbued  with  the  classical  literature  of  his  own  country, 
and  of  modon  nations,  as  well  as  with  the  learning  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  For  the  acquisition  oi  modem  Uterature, 
as  itfaere  is  little  or  no  provbion  in  our  pubUc  seminaries  at 
present^  each  pupil  must  trust  to  his  individual  exertions  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  present  day,  while  they  were  yet  schoolboys  at  Eton 
and  Westminster,  used  to  employ  their  leisure  hours  and  mi* 
nutes,  i)i  acquiring,  by  their  own  industry,  a  knowledge  of  our 
best  Englbh  writers. 

To  form  his  taste,  a  young  man  should  confine  his  attention 
to  the  best  authors:  when  he  h^s  re^  these  once,  let  him 
read  them  over  again  and  again,  rather  than  reswt  to  second* 
rate  writers.  From  the  dullest,  or  the  worst  books,  aw  ader 
experienced  in  the  arts .  of  criticism  and  composition,  or 
practised  in  the  habits  of  refiexiob  >and  invention,  may  ex* 
tract  useftil  hints;  he  may.  select  £rdm  the  rubbish,  what, 
after  it  has  gone  through  certain  prooesseis,  shall  become  rahi* 
able  materials.  But  this  must  not  be  attempted,  or  permitted, 
till  a  sound  litetary  taste  has  been  previously  fi^rmed.  The  keen 
appietite  of  youth  must  not  be  sttfTered  to  prey  on  garbage* 
When  some  rosy  pitebeodary  asked  of  what  uaie^is  readix^, 
he  was  answered,  "  It  is  of  the  same  use  to  the  mind,  as  the 
f*  partridges  you  are  so  fond  of  are  to  ytMir  plump  cheeks.'^ 
'  It  should  be  FQu^embered,  howeyer,  that  it  i&  not  the  quantity 
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of  food,  which  people  eat,  but  the  portion  they  digest,  by 
which  they  are  nourished* 

Exercises  in  declamation  ought  to  be  particularly  en- 
couraged in  our  public  schools ;  and  theatrical  exhibitions 
appear  to  be  serviceable  in  forming  young  orators  to  speak 
with  good  tones  and  gestures,  and  in  training  them  to  meet 
the  eyes  and  brave  the  observation  of  numbers.  It  would 
be  useful  to  allow  English  as  well  as  Latin  plays,  more  fre« 
quently  to  be  represented  by  youth.  Care,  of  course,  would 
be  taken  to  select  those  plays,  whidi  tend  most  to  inspire 
noble  and  generous  sentiments,  or  which  give  a  taste  for  wit 
and  humour.  Since  momlity  can,  alas  I  scarcely  be  found 
in  its  purest  state,  in  many  dther  of  modern  or  ancient  come* 
dies ;  their  faults  should  be  pointed  out  by  preceptors  with 
sarcasm  and  ridicule,  but  not  in  a  sermonic  style.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  interests  of  morality,  than  to  esta- 
blish a  puritanical  system  of  education,  which  would  unfit 
young  men  for  the  world  in  which  they  are  to  live,  and  which 
consequently  could  tend  only  to  make  dupes  or  hypocrites. 

A  public  education  must  not  pretend  to  the  nicety  of 
private  tuition.  Half  measures  are  always  inefficacious  and 
dangerous.  Preceptors  must  have  the  courage  to  trust  much 
to  reason,  since  they  cannot  trust  any  thing  to  ignorance. 
No  concealment  of  what  passes  in  the  world  should  therefore 
be  att^npted :  every  thing  should  be  known,  and  the  real 
consequences  of  vicious  and  virtuous  conduct  should  be 
seen.  On  this  principle,  young  men,  such  as  the  elder  schoIars^ 
at  Eton  and  Westminster,  should  read  newspapers;   ftom 
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these  they  will  learn  more  than  from  most  books ;  they  will 
see  the  state  of  public  affairs,  as  well  as  the  news  of  the  day : 
they  will  become  interested  in  political  discussions,  and  their 
judgments  will  be  continually  exeicised  on  questions  imme- 
diately applicable  to  affairs  in  which  they  are  hereafter  to 
be  conversant.  A  knowledge  of  character  is  as  useful  to 
statesmen  as  a  knowledge  of  books.  Those  who  are  in- 
tended for  public  life  should  therefore  turn  their  attention  to 
the  study  of  human  nature;  and  they  cannot  begin  better 
than  by  observing  the  character  of  their  schoolfellows,  many  of 
whom  may  afterwards  become  their  rivals  or  their  partisans. 
The  talent  for  persuading,  leading,  and  governing  numbers, 
may  be,  and  usually  is,  developed  at  great  public  schools : 
ambition  is  there  strongly  excited,  parties  formed,  eloquence, 
wit,  and  address  called  forth,  and  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of 
public  life  are  there  to  be  seen  in  miniature.  If  youths  be 
taught  to  observe,  as  well  as  to  act  in  these  scenes,  they 
may  learn  much  from  the  rehearsals  of  the  parts  they  are  to 
perform,  or  to  see  represented  on  the  great  theatre  of  the 
political  world.  Of  still  more  consequence  will  it  be  to  young 
men  to  establish,  even  while  they  are  at  school,  characters 
for  truth,  fidelity  to  their  promises,  and  steadiness  to  their 
friends ;  this  reputation,  as  well  as  the  credit  for  abilities  or 
perseverance,  will  precede  them  in  the  world,  and  will  prepare 
for  them  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom  they  are  to  act. 

A  fond  or  an  ambitious  father  could  hardly  form  a  better 
wish  for  his  son,  than  that  he  should,  when  he  quits  Eton  or 
Westminster,  have  the  character  of  being  an  honourable, 
generous  lad,  of  high  spirit  and  great  abilities.    It  is  now  the 
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part  of  judicious  parents,  when  a  son  returns  home,  not  to 
associate  with  domestic  pleasures  the  idea  that  Uterature  is 
a  task,  and  that  ilfar  niente  is  the  summit  of  human  happi* 
ness.  There  should  be  an  interval  of  some  months  between 
the  youth's  leaving  school  and  his  going  to  college.  It  is 
during  this  time,  that  judicious  and  truly  affectionate  parents 
should  use  their  utmost  skill,  exert  all  the  power  that  fond- 
ness, gratitude,  and  the  contrast  between  school  restraints  and 
domestic  liberty  give  them  at  this  period  of  their  son's  life, 
to  extend  his  views  beyond  mere  schoolboy  notions ;  to  show 
the  use  of  what  he  has  already  learned,  and  to  nourish  the 
desire  to  improve.  No  errour  can  be  more  fatal  than  the 
belief,  that  education  terminates  with  childhood,  or  with 
school  or  college  discipline.  A  wise,  a  truly  great  man,  will 
continue  to  improve  himself  to  the  latest  period  of  life.  This 
idea  should  be  strongly  impressed  on  youth,  especially  on 
those  who  are  destined  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
who  aspire  to  influence,  or  to  direct  in  perilous  times  the 
affairs  of  one  of  the  first  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  at  this 
period  when  the  boy  just  begins  to  think  himself  a  man,  that 
he  is  susceptible  of  the  strongest  impressions,  and  that  he  is 
most  anxious  to  listen  to  opinions,  that  do  not  come  in  the 
form  of.  precepts  concerning  character  and  conduct.  His 
fiiends  should,  therefore,  seize  these  favourable  moments  to 
enlarge  his  views^  and  elevate  his  soul  to  all  that  is  great  and 
honourable.  The  generous  ambition,  with  which  he  was  early 
inspired,  should  now  be  stiomlated  into  enthusiasu) :  it  is  this 
which  must  excite  him  to  great  exertions,  and  render  him 
capable  of  noble  actions;  the  gratification  of  this  ruhng 
passion  is  to  repay,  to  reward  him  for  all  the  sacrifices  of 
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ease,  pleasure,  profit,  time,  and  health,  which  he  may  perhaps^ 
which  probably  he  must,  as  an  exalted  public  character,  be 
called  upon  to  make  for  the  good  and  glory  of  his  country. 
To  excite  such  a  spirit  in  a  youth,  the  parent  must  himself 
feel  it ;  those  who  feel  it  strongly,  will  express  it  eloquently, 
Lrord  Chatham  inspired  his  son  with  this  noble  enthusiasm, 
because  he  felt  it ;  and  he  spoke,  as  he  felt,  energetically. 
When  Mr.  Pitt  was  yet  a  child,  his  father,  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  boy's  head,  pronounced  that  celebrated  prediction 
of  his  Aiture  greatness,  which  must  have  roused  the  generous 
ambition  of  the  boy,  and  which  probably  proved  in  some 
degree  the  cause  of  its  accomplishment*. 

While  a  youth  is  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  those  classical 
authors  who  breathe  a  noble  spirit  of  virtue  and  freedom, 
his  father,  if  he  be  a  man  of  literature,  or  his  preceptor 
should  take  advantage  of  this  knowledge.  Those  divine 
works,  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  translate  as  school- 
books,  he  should  now  look  upon  with  the  eyes  of  a  man ; 
when  he  reads  them  from  his  own  free  choice,  he  will  feel  their 
beauties,  and  catch  a  portion  of  their  enthusiasm.  Those 
authors,  who  with  bold  colours  paint  the  vices  and  virtues 
of  men  in  public  liffe,  should  be  his  peculiar  study.  These 
will  animate  his  indignation  against  all  that  is  base,  and  excite 
his  admiration  of  all  that  is  noble.  Let  him  read  the  -cha- 
racter of  Helvidius  Priscus,  which  Tacitus  drew  while  yet 
s^bme  virtue  remained  among  the  Romans. 

"  Helvidius  Priscus,  while  yet  a  youth,  gave  up  his  illus- 
*  Practical  Education. 
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^*  trious  mind  to  the  severer  studies;   not  to  veil  inactive 

"  sloth  by  a  reputation  for  philosophy,  but  that  he  might  be 

"  prepared  to  endure  adversity  in  managing  the  business  of 

V  the  state.     He  followed  those  who  maintained  that  alone 

^>  to  be  a  good  which  is  honourable  and  just ;  that  alone  to 

"  be  an  evil  which  is  base :  power,  nobility,  and  every  thing 

"  external  to  the  mind  he  pronounced  to  be  indifferent 

"  While  yet  a  quaestor,  he  wa?  chosen  for  a  son-in-law  by 

^*  Paetus  Thrasea,  whom  he  imitated  in  nothing  so  much  as 

^^  in  his  ardent  love  for  liberty.    As  citizen,  senator,  husband, 

^^  son,  and  friend,  uniform  in  all  the  duties  of  life ;  contemn*- 

"  ing  riches,  inflexible  in  the  right,  and  fearless  in  every 

"  danger/' 


*^  There  were  who  thought  him  too  ambitious  of  fame ; 
^^  but  the  love  of  glory  is  the  latest  passion,  which  even  the 
**  wise  endeavour  to  subdue/' 

Compare  this  lofty  ambition,  this  ^^  glorious  fault  of  heroes/' 
with  the  low,  wretched  vice,  which  now  too  often  usurps  its 
name.  Modem  ambition  is  in  general  but  a  vile  spirit  of 
avarice  and  habit  of  intrigue ;  ignoble  in  its  nieans  as  in  its 
objects ;  rising  or  in  its  fall  it  can  never  confer  happiness  or 
command  respect.  Contrast  the  character  of  Helvidkis  Pris- 
cus,  admired  and  revered  ages  after  his  death,  with  the  mi- 
serable, despicable  picture  of  a  modem  minister  in  disgrace. 
**  Alas !  my  children,  what  an  incurable  disease  is  aifibition  ! 
"  What  a  life  of  wretchedness  is  that  of  a  minister  in  disgrace !" 
says  Marmontel  to  his  children,  speaking  of  the  Count  d'Ar- 
genson.    ^^  Half  worn  out  by  fatig-ue,  disappointment  and 
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"  vexation  completed  the  ruin  of  his  health.  His  body  was 
^*  tortured  by  the  gout :  his  mind  corroded  by  recollections 
"  and  full  of  remorse. 

♦•  As  I  was  walking  in  his  garden  with  him,  I  perceived  a 
"  marble  statue  at  some  distance,  and  asking  whose  it  was — 
^*  ^  It  is  one  I  have  not  the  courage  to  look  at'-^and  turning 
^  another  way,  he  said,  *Ah!  Marmontel,  if  you  knew  with 
^  *  what  zeal  I  served  him  ?  If  you  knew  how  often  he  has 
^*  ^  declared  to  me,  that  we  should  pass  our  lives  together ; 
^  *  how  often  he  has  assured  me,  that  I  had  not  a  better 
••  ^  fnend  in  the  world  !  Such  are  the  promises  of  kings,  such 
**  *  their  friendship !'  And  at  these  words  his  eyes  filled'  with 
**  tears.  These  ideas  pursued  him  every  where ;  and  when- 
^  ever  he  was  left  to  himself,  be  appeared  overwhelmed  with 
^  sorrow.  At  these  times  his  daughterrin4aw  used  to  run  to 
**  him,  sit  beside  him,  press  him  in  her  arms,  and  caress  him 
"  like  a  child  ;  he  would  let  his  head  fall  on  her  breast  or  her 
"'  knees,  and  bathe  them  with  tears,  without  attemypting  to 
«  conceal  it  V 

Sbme  parents  might  perhaps  fear  to  give  a  youth  intended 
fbr  jbtsrbKc  fife  strong  tastes  for  literature,  lest  these  should  unfit 
him  for  the  business  of  the  world,  should  give  him  such  refined 
notions  of  virtue  as  could  not  now  be  applied  in  practice,  and 
lest  they  might,  upon  his  mixing  with  our  degenerate  politicians, 
appear  to  him  so  antiquated  and  romantic,  as  to  make  him. 
not  only  abandon  them  altogether,  but  with  them  give  up  all 

^  MarmoDjbQl's  Memoirs— For  the  French  see  the  Appendix. 
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principles  of  honour  and  honesty  as  obsolete  and  unfashionable. 
The  opinion  of  one,  who  was  both  a  statesman  and  a  man  of 
letters,  who  went  into  office  after  having  fixed  his  principles 
from  the  study  of  books,  should  on  this  subject  be  heard  with 
attention,  and  may  be  cited  rather  as  evidence  than  merely  as 
authority. 

"  It  has  been  observed,*'  says  Addison,  in  an  essay  on  the 
duties  of  men  in  office,  **  that  men  of  learning,  who  take  to 
*  business,  discbarge  it  generally  with  greater  honesty  than 
^  men  of  the  worid  ;  tte  chief  reason  for  it  I  take  to  be  as 
^  fellows :  A  man  that  has  spent  bis  youth  rh  reading  has 
**  becBf  used  tO'  find  virtue  extdled,  and  vice  stigmatized.  A 
^^  man  that  has  passed  his  t^e  in  the  world  has  often  seen 
•*  vice  triumphant,  and  virtue  discotmtenanced.  Extortion, 
rapine,  and  injustice,  which  are  branded  with  infamy  in 
books,  often  give  a  man  a  figure  in  the  world ;  while  several 
^  qualities^  which  are  celebrated  in*  authors,  as  generosity,  iw- 
*^  gcnuity,  ssnA  good^nature,  impoverish  and  nrin  him.  This 
•^  caniaot  but  hstve  a  proportionable  effect  on  men,  whose 
•*  tampers  and  principles  are  equally  good  and  vicious/' — 
Addison  was  himself  in  practice  an  example  of  the  truth  of 
his  own  thfeory;  he  conducted  himself  with  perfect  probity 
when  he  was  in  office ;  not  with  romantic  generosity,  but  with 
justice  and  prudence.  When  he  was  secretary  under  the 
Duke  of  Wharton,  as  loid-Ueutenant  of  Ireland,  he  never,  from 
compliment  to  his  friends,  remitted  his  regular  fees ;  ***  For,^' 
said  he,  "  I  have*  a  hundred  friends,  and  if  my  fee  be  two 
^^  guineas,  I  shall,  by  relinquishing  my  right,  lose  two  hundred 
"  guineas,  and  no  fnend  gain  more  than  two;  there  is  there- 
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"  fore  no  proportion,  between  the  good  imparted  and  the 
"evil  suflfered/'  Some  one,  presuming  perhaps  from  this 
prudent  conduct,  that  Addison  was  mercenary,  ventured  to 
offer  him  a  douceur^  a  bqbe  it  must  not  in  these  days  be 
called,  for  we  must  "  never  mention  Hell  to  ears  polite :''  on 
this  occasion  Addison  answered, "  Sir,  believe  me  when  I  assure 
"  you  I  never  did,  nor  ever  will,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  take 
"  more  than  the  stated  or  customary  fees  of  my  office.  I  might 
"  keep  the  contrary  practice  concealed  from  the  world,  were 
"  I  capable  of  it ;  but  I  could  not  from  myself;  and  I  hope  I 
"  shall  always  fear  the  reproaches  of  my  own  heart,  more  than 
"  those  of  all  mankind/'  Such  an  anecdote,  and  such  a 
speech  might  perhaps  make  an  indelible  impression  upon  a 
youth  of  generous  disposition  and  cultivated  understanding. 
Examples  from  real  life,  and  among  our  contemporaries,  should 
be  pointed  out  to  him,  of  the  disgrace  to  which  want  of  inte- 
grity reduces  public  characters.  He  should  have  opportu- 
nities, if  possible,  of  hearing  politicians  converse  on  the  cha>* 
racters  of  men  of  different  parties.  It  will  be  advantageous, 
that  he  should  hear  these  opinions  of  men  and  things  at  first 
in  the  company  of  a  father  or  friend,  who  can,  by  judicious 
remarks,  assist  him  to  form  his  own  judgment  and  principles ; 
and  at  this  period  of  his  education,  when  he  has  not  yet  en- 
tered the  Usts,  when  he  is  at  a  distance  of  some  years  from  the 
time,  when  he  can  be  called  upon  to  act,  he  will  be  able  to 
listen  and  judge  more  calmly  perhaps  than  when  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world  is  increased,  and  when  his  own  passions 
and  interests  are  at  stake.  For  these  reasons  it  has  been  ad- 
vised, that  a  young  man  should^  spend  a  fe\Y  months  in  his 
father's  house,  or  with  scnne  sensible  and  honourable  friend, 
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previous  to  his  becoming  entirely  his  own  master  at  the 
university. 

Bacon  says,  that  in  his  time,  in  England,  "  an  affected 
**  study  of  eloquence  and  copia  of  speech  flourished,  and  grew 
"  speedily  to  excess ;  men  began  to  hunt  more  after  words 
**  than  matter ;  and  more  after  the  choiceness  of  the  phrase, 
"  and  the  round  and  clean  composition  of  the  sentence,  and 
**  the  sweet  falling  of  the  clauses,  and  the  varying  and  illus- 
"  tration  of  their  works  with  tropes  and  figures,  than  after  the 
"  weight  of  matter,  worth  of  subject,  soundness  of  argument, 
"  life  of  invention,  or  depth  of  judgment.  Then  grew  the 
**  flowing  and  watery  vein  of  Osorius,  the  Portugal  bishop, 
"  to  be  in  price.  *  *  »  *  Then  Car  of  Cambridge  and  Ascham, 
"  with  their  lectures  and  writings,  almost  deified  Cicero  and 
^^  Demosthenes,  and  allured  all  young  men  that  were  studious 
^^  unto  that  delicate  and  polished  kind  of  learning.  Then  did 
^^  Erasmus  take  occasion  to  make  the  scofiing  echo  Decern 
^^  annos  oonsumpsi  in  legendo  Cicerone :  and  the  echo  anr 
"  swered  in  Greek,  On  I  (Asine!)  Thou  ass  f 

If  in  our  own  times  young  men,  who  aspire  to  be  orators 
and  statesmen,  should  be  tempted  to  imitate  the  Jlowing  veitij 
or  Ciceronian  periods,  of  any  modem  orator,  let  them  for  a 
moment  reflect  upon  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  consider, 
whether  it  be  probable,  whether  it  be  possible,  that  mere  men 
of  words,  and  polishers  of  sentences .  should  continue  in  re- 
quest, or  in  power.  When  such  arts  succeed,  the  honest 
patriot  abhors  the  eloquence  that  undoes  his  country.  Far 
before  eloquence  in  a  statesman  must  now  be  ranked  pru- 
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denoet  fertility  in  resource,  candour,  firmness,  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  nation,  and  of  such  individuals  as  may, 
even  at  a  distance,  influence  opinion  ;  a  comprehensive  •  esti- 
mation of  the  physical  military  and  fiscal  powers  of  his  own 
country,  and  of  those  foreign  states,  which  are  friendly  or  in- 
imical to  his  own.  Let  not  young  readers  be  astounded  at 
this  formidable  list  of  qualifications  necessary  for  a  statesman. 
Let  their  ambition  scorn  the  obstacles,  that  dismay  the  weak 
and  indolent.  The  gods  sell  every  thing  to  labour.  This 
conviction,  this  ardour,  should  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  youth, 
when  first  they  are  let  loose  from  the  bondage  of  scholastic 
discipline,  and  wJben  they  take  the  care  c^  their  education, 
and  consequently  of  their  future  fame  and  happiness,  into 
their  own  hands. 

At  the  university,  a  statesman  ajod  a  lawyer's '  course  erf 
study  should  be  nearly  similar ;  both  should  begin  by  laying 
a  foundation  of  general  knowledge ;  but  on  this  basis  a  states- 
man  must  afterwards  raise  not  a  &bric  of  law,  but  of  philoso- 
phical history,  political  economy,  and  finance.  These  latter 
studies  should  not  commence  till  he  has  left  the  university,  or 
at  least  till  he  has  acquired  a  sufilicierit  stock  of  various  litera- 
ture to  supply  materials  for  public  oratory.  In  reading  to 
collect  these  stores,  he  must  not  suffer  his  mental  powers  to 
remain  unexercised,  otherwise  whatever  treasure  be  may  ac- 
cumulate, it  will  be  of  no  service  to  him ;  he  will  not  be  able 
to  apply  it  to  proper  use ;  mere  readers  lose  all  activity  of 
understanding,  and  become  dull  pedants:  thus  some  men 

^  See  Ch,  on  lawyers. 
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begin  to  lay  up  money  with  the  intention  of  enjoying  it  at  a 
distant  period ;  but,  in  the  habits  of  amassing,  they  forget  the 
wish  and  the  very  power  of  employing  their  wealth,  and  end 
by  becoming  wretched  misers. 

The  manner  in  which  knowledge  acquired  from  books  or 
conversation  may  be  stored  up  in  the  mind,  so  as  to  be  re- 
tained with  most  ease,  and  recollected  with  most  facility,  has 
been  elsewhere  discussed*^;  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  technical  helps  to  the  memory  have  been  explained ; 
and  in  the  preceding  chapter  it  has  been  examined  how  far  the 
practices  of  transcribing,  making  Botes,  and  keeping  common-* 
place  books,  may  be  useful  or  hurtful  to  students  in  general. 
To  orators,  in  particular^  the  habit  of  transcribing  passages, 
or  noting  ideas  in  a  commonplace  book,  must  be  injurious; 
for  they  Want  their  knowledge  at  times  when  they  cannot 
have  recourse  to  written  notices;  their  thoughts  must  flow 
spontaneously  to  the  lips  in  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion of ''a  public  assembly. 

No  ttkBlHf  especially  in  public  life,  can  acquire  much  in- 
formation, who  does  not  possess  the  talent  of  reading  quickly, 
and  of  winnowing  books  with  facility.  This  talent  is  to  be 
acquired  by  beginning  with  reading  slowly,  and  by  patiently 
analysing  a  few  works  of  eminence,  There  is  a  book  recom- 
mending this  species  of  analysis  to  students  as  a  constant 
pFactice^  and  giving  technical  rules  for  the  purpose.  This 
bo<^  should  be  read  and  considered,  but  it  would  be  waste  of 

*  Practical  Education. 
3d 
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time,  to  make  a  frequent  use  of  what  is  recommended ;  ana- 
lysis thus  made  by  rule,  would  not  improve  the  understanding. 
Let  technical  assistance  be  recurred  to  only  in  such  cases,  as 
require  the  recollection  of  a  long  series  of  names,  or  dates,  or 
facts,  that  have  no  immediate  connexion  with  our  usual  studies 
or  occupations. 

It  would  be  vain  to  lay  down  any  course  of  study,  as 
absolutely  preferable  to  all  others.  Those  who  know  the 
country  will  be  aware,'  that  many  different  roads  may  lead 
to  the  same  point ;  and  the  shortest  is  not  always  the  best. 
Lord  Chatham,  in  his  letters  to  his  nephew,  recommends 
several  works,  which  may  be  useful  in  giving  a  knowledge  of. 
the  English  history  and  constitution.  Perhaps  many  will  look 
over  those  letters,  merely  to  find  out  what  books  should  be 
read  within  a  given  period  of  time;  as  if  a  statesnoian  like 
Lord  Chatham  could  be  manufactured  by  such  a  receipt! — 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  young  men,  who  are  going  to  the  uni- 
versity, may  read  his  letters  with  other  views ;  there  is  nothing 
new  in  them,  but  they  inspire  virtuous  ambition,  and  they 
inculcate  the  great  truth,  that  application  in  youth  is  necessary 
to  prepare  success  in  later  life ;  a  truth  which  comes  with 
peculiar  force  from  a  statesman  of  Lord  Chatham's  genius 
and  experience.  The  amiable  disposition,  the  warm  affection 
for  his  nephew,  and  the  attention  to  his  education  shown  in 
that  little  work,  prove  that,  in  these  countries,  the  greatest 
talents  are  found  united  with  domestic  virtues.  The  unani- 
mous voice  of  Britain  confirms  this  truth,  and  applauds  the 
manly  sentiments  and  classic  elegance,  with  which  th* 
editor  of  Lord  Chatham's  letters  has  introduced  them'  to 
the  public. 
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Among  the  studies  of  young  statesmen,  history  must  be 
the  foremost ;  but  they  should  not  read  merely  to  remember 
dates,  and  remarkable  events ;  a  sufficient  portion  of  this 
knowledge,  for  useful  and  ostensible  purposes,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, has  been  already  learned  technically  at  schooL  It  is 
now  necessary  to  study  history,  and  particularly  the  history 
of  our  own  country,  rationally,  and  philosophically,  with  due 
attention  to  the  concatenation  of  causes  and  events,  observing 
the  growth  and  progress  of  our  constitution,  the  reciprocating 
influence  of  laws  and  govemment,  of  manners,  education, 
and  institution.  Montesquieu's  Essai  sur  la  Decadence  des  Ro^ 
mains  is  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which  history  ought  to  be. 
studied;  it  teaches  to  think,  and  shows  how  a  statesman  may 
apply  to  practical  use,  the  knowledge  he  has  learnt  from 
historians.  It  is  to  be. regretted,  that  we  have  no  work  on 
English  history  of  the  same  sort  or  of  equal  value.  Boling- 
broke,  thbugh  eloquent,  is  declamatory,  diffuse,  and  full  of 
party-spirit,  both  in  religion  and  politics.  Priestley^s  lectures 
on  history  fall  short  of  what  had  been  expected  by  his  admirers. 

This  philosophical  study  of  history  will  prepare  the  way 
for  political  economy.  Lectures  on  moral  and  political  eco- 
nomy are  part  of  the  course  at  some  universities,  and  where 
the  professors  are  eminent,  much  may  be  learned  from  this 
mode  of  instruction ;  but  in  genersd,  on  these  intricate  subjects, 
reading  the  works  of  men  skilled  on  these  topics  is  preferable 
to  hcarinoj  their  lectures. 


'o 


Tlicre  is  no  necessity  to  repeat  the  observations,  that  have 
been  made  in  tlie  preceding  pages,  on  the  method  of  culti- 
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vating  the  reasoning  powers,  and  on  the  advantage  of  apply- 
ing these  powers  to  a  variety  of  subjects:  it  is  obvious,  that 
what  has  been  said  on  the  education  of  a  lawyer  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  a  statesman.  Beside  the  regular  course  of 
reading  which  he  pursues,  he  should  attend  to  the  current 
topics  of  political  conversation^  and  to  the  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  of  the  day ;  this  will  give  a  new  ajid  immediate  in^* 
terest  in  acquiring  inf<Hination*  Whenever  any  subject  oo- 
qiurs,  on  which  this.interest  of  the  moment  is  excited,  he  should 
sfiize  the  opportunity  to  acquire  accurate  knowledge,  which, 
being*  assodated  with  leaj  conversation  and  business^  will  be 
fixed  in  due  order  in  his  memory.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
is  learned  by  going  to  the  bottom  of  any  one  subject;  and 
how  much  extraneous  knowledge  is  obtained,  while  we  are 
looking  for  exact  information  on  any  particular  point. 

Modem  languages  are  ajbsolutely  necessaiy  to  a  statesman,, 
not  only  as  the  keys  of  books,  but  of  minds.  He  should 
speak  I^ch,  Italian,  and  German.  These  should  be  learned 
during  his  earlier  education;  even  from  the  nursery  he  should 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  them.  At  the  university, 
he  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  principal  works 
in  these  languages.  But  he  should  carefully  avoid  taking  any 
lessons  on  pronunciation  from  an  ordinary  master,  otherwise 
he  will  have  much  to  lenlearn  when  he  goes  abroad. — If,  when 
he  goes  to  the  continent,  he  pronounce  French  only  like  an 
Englishman,  the  French,  in  their  truly  poUte  toleration  for  the 
blunders  of  foreigners,  would  probably  say,  ^^  Monsieur  a  un 
*'  petit  accent  6tranger  qui  est  tr^s  agr^able:,  nous  aimons  de 
«<  voir  comment  Monsieur  se  joue  de  notre  langue,  &c.'^    But 
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if  he  had*  acquired  the  patm^  or  even  the  provincial  accent  of 
some  inferior  French  master,  they  might  be  less  tolerant^  espe- 
cidly  in  those  high*biied  societies  to  which  young  men  of  rank 
and  fortune  ought  to  have  access.  Courts  and  courtiers  are 
on  these  points  fastidious ;  and  for  want  of  certain  trifling  re* , 
CQmmen<^ations,  men  of  abilities  may  be  excluded  from  com* 
pany,  where  they  could  study  the  characters  of  the  first  states* 
men  of  the  age,  and  learn  more  than  any  books  of  travds 
could  teach. 

The  writing  or  composing  much  in  French  does  not  seem 
advisable^  because  the  idiom  of  the  langua^  differs  so  much 
from  ours.  There  have  been  instances  of  Enghshmen,  who 
have  attained  such  a  knowledge  of  the  French,  as  to  write  it 
with  correctness  and  elegance.  Gibbon  wrote  a  manifesto  and 
an  essay  "^  in  such  good  French,  that  they  passed  for  the  writings 
of  a  native.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Gibbon^s  taste  for 
French  composition  was  advantageous  to  his  style.  The  English 
and  French  taste  for  oratory,  and  some  of  their  established  rules 
of  criticism,  differ  essentially^  In  what  the  French  call  le  style 
no6/e,  they  do  not  admit  o£  any  allusions  to  what  they  term 
ignoble  objects :  under  this  prohibition  come  all  trades  and 
manufactures,  and  most  of  the  ccnnmon  employments  of  life. 
Many  of  the  allusions,  which  we  admire  in  our  orators,  they 
reject  as  utterly  inadmissible  in  fine  writii^  They  are 
shocked  with  this  mixture  of  what  they  call  le  style  noble  and 
le  style  vulgaire  in  one  of  our  gteat/tst  modem  orators,  in 
Burke.  Yet  his  frequent  allusions  to  common  life  and  to 
mechanic  trades  make  his  writings  popular  in  En^and,  and 
obtain  the  admiration  of  our  best  critics.    In  a  country  like 

'  Efsai  8ur  Petttde  de  la  literatiue. 
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ours,  where  the  middle  classes  have  so  large  a  share  and  in^ 
fluence  on  the  public  opinion,  aind  where,  from  the  nature  of 
our  government,  orators  must  make  frequent  appeals  ito  tlie 
judgment  or  passions  of  the  people,  that)  species  of  eloquence 
must  be  cultivated,  which  is  best  understood,  and  which  best 
obtains  its  object,  whether  of  persuasion  or  conviction.  Ours 
is  a  comin«rcial  country,  and  a  mechanic  people ;  and  allusion 
to  cominerce,  manufactures,  trades,  arts^  and  sciences,  must 
be  introduced  by  our  orators,  because  these  come  home  to 
the  occupations  and  habits  of  their  auditors,  and  are  of  suffi« 
cient  notoriety  for  mixed  assemblies.  The  field  of  eloquence 
is  enlarged, 'and 'the •powers  of  the  orator  are  increased  by  this 
accession  of  images  and  ideas,  which  may  be  almost  infinitely 
combined*  Examples  from  Burke  will  show  what  advantages 
the  moderns  have  in  this  respect  gained  over  the  ancients ; 
and  will  illustrate  what  has  been  said  of  the  advantage  of  col- 
lecting knowledge  from  various  and  dissimilar  sources. 


IC 


"  A  politician,  to  do  great  things,  looks  for  a  power j  what 
our  workmen  call  a.  purchase;  and  if  he  finds  that  power,  in 
^'  politics  as  in  mechanics,  he' cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  apply  it/^ 

.*  »  »'  »  .»'^  ♦i'  .»'  ».««'««»  »  ♦  m 
"  He  is  not  deserving  .to?  rank  high,  or  CA^en  to  be  mentioned 
"  in  the  order  of  grea^sfsfctesmen,  whl>,  having  obtained  the 
"command  and  directidn'of^siich 'a.  power  as  existed  in  the 
"  wealth,  the  discipline,  and  Ihe.  habits  of  such  corporations 
"  as  those  which ^you  have  TasMyidestroyed,' cannot  find  any 
way  of  converting  it  to  the  great  and  lasting  benefit  of  his 
country.  At  the  first  view  of  this  subject^  a  thousand  views 
suggest  themselves  to  a  contriving  mind.    Td  destroy  any 
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'*'  power  growing  wild  from  the  rank  productive  force  of  the 
"  human  mind,  is  almost  tantamount,  in  the  moral  world,  to 
"  tiie  destruction  of  the  apparently  active  properties  of  bodies 
."  in  the  material.  It  would  be  like-  the  attempt  to  destroy 
"  (if  it  were  in  our  competence  to  destroy)  the  expansive 
."  force  of  fiiced  air  in  nitre,  or  the  power  of  steam,  or  of 
"  electricity,  or  of  magnetism.  These  energies  always  ex- 
."  isted.  in  nature,  and  they  were  always;  discernible.  They 
^^  seemed  some  of  them  unserviceable^  some  noxious^  some 
^*  no  better  than  a  sport  for  children,  until  contemplative 
"  ability,  combining  with  practic  skill,  tamed  their  wild*  na^- 
"  ture,  subdued  them  to  use,  and  rendered'Chem  at  once  the 
^^  most  powerful  and  the  most  tractable  agents,  in  subser* 
**  vience»io  the!  great  views  and  designs  of  men..  Did  fifty 
**  thousand  persons,  whose  mental'  and  whose  bodily  labour 
^^  you  mightdirect,  and  so.  maQy  hundred  thousand  a  year  of 
."  revenue,  which  was  neither  lazy  nor  supersititious,  appear 
"  too  big f for  your  abilities  to  wield?  Had  you  no  way  of 
"  using  the  men,  but  by  converting  monks  into  pensioners? 
**  Had  you  no  way  of  turning  the  revenue  to  account,  but 
.^^  through  the  improvident  resource  of  a  spendthrift  sale  ?  If 
"  you  were  thus  destitute  of  mental  funds,  the  proceeding 
'^  is  in  its  natural  course.  Your  politicians  do  not  under- 
"  stand  their  trade,  and  thcj^efore  they  sell  their  tools  ^'' 

There  is  scarcely  a  sentence,  which  does  not  directly  or  in- 
directly allude  to  some  art  or!  science,  or  >  to  some  of  the  com^ 
mon  trades  and  business  of  life.    Mechanics,  agriculture,  che* 

*  Gas  sylvestre.  '  Burke,  Vol  III,  page  i^lO. 
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mistry,  natural  history,  and  the  occupations  of  the  broker  and 
the  stodc-jobbei^,  afforded  Buiice  the  allusions  to  sales  and 
funds,  power,  purchase,  plants  grovdng  wild  from  a  rank 
productive  force,  expansion  of  air  in  nitie^  the  power  of 
steam,  electricity,  magnetism — all  these  allusions  suit  our 
English  taste ;  but  they  would  not  be  approved  of  by  French 
critics.  The  French  wpuld  be  revolted  by  what  excites  our 
admiration.  Perhaps  this  difference  in  the  English  and  French 
taste  for  eloquence  may  have  ansen  from  the  difference  be- 
tween the  nature  of  our  governments,  which  subsisted  so  long 
as  to  estabUsh  habits,  that  have  survived  even  the  shock  of  a 
revolution*  Without  digressing  however  to  this  speculation, 
it  is  sufficient  here  to  have  pointed  out,  that,  such  a  national 
dissimilarity  of  taste  actually  exists ;  and  that  young  En^ish 
orators  shpuld  therefore,  while  tibey  study  French  eloquence, 
avoid  imitation  of  their,  style,  and  refrain  from  the  degrading 
practice  of  introducing  gallicisms  into  our  language — ^a  Ian* 
guage,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  needs  no  fbreigki  auxiliaries 
to  support  its  native  strength. 

Having  acquired  at  the  university  a  gesneral  knowledge  of 
modern  and  ancient  literature,  the  yoiing  statesman,  after  he 
has  left  college,  will  have  leisure  to  devdte  his  mind  to  the 
subjects  peculiarly  requisite  in  public  Ufe.  He  should  now 
read  those  state  papers,  from  which  historians  have  written ; 
he  should  make  himself  master  of  original  documents;  he 
should  know  the'  outline  and  particalars  of  our  principal 

^  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Gosling's  Collection  of  Treaties  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage.    It  is  to  be  wished,  that  some  one  accustomed  to  the  forms  of 
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4ii»  Aeimeaos  hy  ^mtkk  ihttas^gcKMiiaM  han^  Jioeu  canoied  lao: 
kc  dbcntld  okMienre  the  eonse^tueimtt,  «idbfidi  have  mnriied  finn 
eairery^  actenaibie  and  ewy  «ocrat  raeaeaH^.  Sn  ifane  tnas- 
nctians,  &om  tke  atele  fapm,  and  frnn  the  oneniDkB  ef  aeU 
nr  staissnnexi  amd  nnrtkiB,  frwD  Badng^  and  Geoil  iIb  MUL* 
fMie  imd  Dodmgton,  ke  urill  ifiod  lliat  thoK  )aae  tQBamarasUe 
small  causes  and  petty  motives,  wUoh  ixHitribiiAe  te  yoAiicc 
great  events,  and  to  decide  the  councils  and  actions  of  the 
mMtpGditk:  «lr  tiie  joost  despotic  qfiriiiQtti.  He  iraM  a^  ob- 
«eiire,  liifct  Uiere  aie  tGontniudi  nnderhaatd  JxmnasmmntB  pmoF 
Jnred  ^mgmiB  and  nmsbteiB:;  ooi  teteraal  BjUbam  <£  idepeit 
and  dMfAicilyds  ^eairied  xm,  ^idiich  MMms  to  iloeinccesaaiy^rbe* 
«uisedt  is  oonflfcaatlj  fxactised  ^  iluch  a  thing,'"  aegv  d^ni 
Swleigh,''  issot^  for  flie*qiioea1s  em^/'  ""andba  tUng,'' 
says  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  ^^  must  be  represented  ^AittsreeiiftiQ 
"  the  king;''  and  then  there  are  private  notes  with  every 
public  letter  to  or  fram  Ambassadars  ;  :&nd  iiieieifi,  antsboit,  an 
inscrutable  teompUcBtion  *af  ialsokaod  an  iht\xcfdL  dbiafaBriee 


office  wonI3  make  ^  eollection  of  tbe  forms  mo«t  necessary  iW  ^e  ^iffereilt 
niniistepial  AqpartmMts.  Bnm  sudh  ^a  pdblioalni  yowig  iMIesnioii  mi^kt 
IcacQ  flwm^  to  mtkt  them  ibA ependaBt  of  .<ileifcs.  It  m  often  JtcMalhe  ynmt^ 
knowledge  of  trifiing  formulasiy  that  men  of  superior  abilities  ana  dependent 
upon  inferiors,  to  whom  they  leave  the  substance  of  busmess  to  be  reduced  to 
proper  forms.  Hence  innumerable  delays  of  office,  and  abuses  in  the  conduct 
off^uiUic  aflGurs. 

"^  In  flarinricteVs  rStnke  Piqwrs,  'Vol.  I,  tbeveiis,  'in  a  letter  firom  ^a  JHr.  Jnmi 
to  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  this  passage ;  **  I  have  declared  unto  Mr.  Secre- 
'<  tary  what  your  lordship  thinketh  of  the  general  council ;  who  wished  I  had 
'<  not  told  the  queen's  majesty  a  matter  of  such  weigfat/being  too  modh,  he 
**  said,  for  a  woman's  ear."  -  - 

3  B 
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of  many  pttlitical  transactions.  The  student  should  read  of 
these  things,  not  with  a  design  to  imitate,  but  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  avoid  such  paltry  practices.  He  may  see,  that  truly 
great  statesmen,  whether  acting  as  ambassadors  abroad,  or 
ministers  at  home,  have  disdained  all  mean  artifices,  and  by 
candour  and  the  simplicity  of  truth  have  succeeded,  where 
the  utmost  refinement  and  ingenuity  of  the  most  consummate 
politicians  would  have  failed. 

Let  any  young  man  of  sense  read  the  memoirs  of  Sully  ^ 
and  consider,  whether  the  most  courtierlike  system  of  flat- 
tery and  double  dealing  could  have  served  his  purpose  so  well, 
as  the  plain  honesty  which  this  great  state3man  uniformly 
practised,  and  which  earned  or  rather  won  for  him  the 
esteem,  affection,  and  unbounded  confidence,  of  his  noble 
minded  master.  . 

The  disinterested  firmness  of  a  modem  diplomatist  de- 
serves to  be  pointed  out  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  ad- 
miration :  Lord  Macartney,  when  in  India,  that  land  of 
magnificent  corruption,  refused,  it  is  said,  a  bribe  of  eighty 
thousand  pounds,  beside  a  little  betel  (a  small  present  6e- 
tween  friends)  of  a  diamond  star.  His  integrity,  when  go- 
vernor at  the  Cape,  was  equally  praiseworthy. 

These  are  facts,  which  should  be  told  to  youth  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  which  they  excite.     Strong  instances  of  the  ad- 

'  See  in  particular  an  account  of  his  conduct  about  a  bribe  of  a  service  of 
plate  offered  him  by  the  people  of  Rouen. 
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vantages  of  truth  should  also  be  proctuced.  Let  him  who 
has  any  ambition  to  serve  his  country  as  an  ambassador,  or 
negociator,  read  the  account  of  General  Nugent's  conference 
with  Frederick  the  Great,  and  thence  estimate  the  value  of  a 
character  for  truth  in  a  diplomatist. 

In  1768,  the  suspicions  of  Frederick  had  induced  him  to 
make  sudden  preparations  for  war  with  Austria,  believing  that 
she  secretly  intended  to  break  the  subsisting  peace.  The  day 
before  this  design  was  acted  upon,  Genera:l  Nugent^,  ambas- 
sador from  Vienna,  demanded  an  audience :  and  laying  before 
Frederick,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  sincerity;  the  causes  of 
the  mistake  into  which  his  majesty  had  fallen,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed him — ^*^  Sir,  receive  the  oath  which  I  make :  Nugent 
"  swears  to  lay  his  head  at  your  majesty's  feet,  if  any  thing 
"  he  has  now  asserted  prove  contrary  to  the  exact  truth/' 
"  Can  I  trust  you,  General?*' — "  Yes,  Sire ;  I,  who  know  how  to 
**  estimate  and  admire  your  majesty's  truly  great  qualities,  dare 
"  to  say,  that  you  have  a  defect,  which  is  a  dreadful  misfortune 
*^  to  mankind. — Your  temper  is  mistrustful  1" — "I will  ^ve you 
"  a  certain  proof  to  the  contrary,"  said  the  king  with  a  smile— 
"  for  I  put  perfect  confidence  in  every  word  you  have  said." — 


^  This  General  Nugent  was  not  a  Scotchman,  as  Thiebauld  calls  him,  but  an 
Irishman,. and  uncle  to  the  young  Ensign  Everard,  who  distinguished  himself 
so  much  at  Monte  Video.  This  young  man  has  shown  more  anxiety  to  repress 
the  encomiums  of  his  friends  and  of  the  publick,  than  others  show  to  puff  them- 
selves in  the  newspapers.  ^' How,"  said  he,  ^^  can  I  at  my  return  convince 
**  my  brother  officers,  that  I  have  not  claimed  distinctions,  which  they  des^nre 
«  better  than  I  do  ?" 

3e2 
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Oid^n  were  withia  an  hour  dispatched  to  stop  the  prepanip- 
tioiis  fbr  war*. 

Here  wa»  an^  intemeir  between  a  great  raQ«)arc&  and  an 
honest  negociator;  the  ambassador  spoke  plain  sense  and  trutti; 
the  king  Hstened  to  reason,  and  trusted  to  the  ambassador's 
character.  The  wo!«d  and  honour  of  a  single  individual  calmed 
an  angry  conqueror,  prevented  a  war,  saved!  the  fives  of 
thousands,  and  all  this  was  done  in  half  an  hour  ? — Let 
the  diplomatiat  contrast  with  this  the  account  of  the  fa- 
mous con^pences "  between  I)on  Louis  de  Haro  and  Ma- 
sarin,  which  lasted  four  months,  one  whole  month  being 
taken  up  in  settling  points  of  precedency,  and  regulating* 
the  ceremonies.  Masarin  and  Don  Louis  evolved  their  ut» 
most  diplbmatic  art;,  the  cardinal  depending  on  Jinesse^  the 
Spaniard  trusting  to  delay; 

Diplomatists  should  not  be  a  class  of  beings  separate  from 
state^fien.  The  education  of  those  intended  for  what  is 
called  the  diplomatic  line  should  not,  in  any  respect^  difibr  in 
its  principles  and  general  course  from  that  of  other  men  des- 
tined for  public  life.  Greater  attention^  however,  should  be 
paid  to  some  particulars ;  the  acquisition  of  modern  languages 
i»  of  pecudiar  coBsequence  to  youth,  who  are  likely  t^  become 
eBvoys  or  ambassadors :  tiiey  ought  at  least  to  speak  French, 
GeiHian,  and  Spanish,  with  facility,  and  with  a  good  accent; 

^  SteQ  Aftpeidm  Cbr  tlw^  ongiiifll  Qf  tUa  cmjemtion* 
•  Tieaty  of  the  Pyrenees*:— Voltaire- 
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thepefere  th&y  must  eitker  hare  exceUerU  ntasibers  ear}j,  wha 
dbouMltre  m  the  bouse  with  tbem,  and  keep  them  in  the  cen^ 
staut  practice  of  speaking  in  these  Itanguages;  ep,  if  such 
masters  cannot  be  obtained,  the  pupils  shouM  spend'  some 
time  abroad,  before  the  age  when  they  are  likely  to  be  employe 
ed.  It  is  obvious,  that  an  ambassador  must  not  put  off  till 
be  is  sent  on  a  mi'&s^Qn  perfecting  himself  in  speaking  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  country,  in  which  he  is  to  act  as  negoeiaton 

Anothei?  circumstance,  in  which  the  diplomatist's  edueatioft 
should  differ  from  that  of  other  statesmen^  is  in  the  peculiar  a^ 
tention  that  shouW  be  paid,  to  give  ease  and  poiiteness  of  man^ 
ners*;  he  should-  be  not  only  early  introduced  to  good  com^ 
pany,  but  accustomed  to  see  and  speak  to  a  variety  of  people^ 
that  he  may  not  grow  up,  either  with  that  species  i3i{  bashful- 
Mess,  which  the  French  call  mauvaise  htmte^  er  shew  that  coH 
haughtiness,  which  is  so  displeasing  to  foreigners ;  one  of  these 
hxAts  would  preTtent  him  from  being  master  of  his  ow»  ideas^ 
and  the  other  would^ prevent  him  from  gettingat  the  thoughts 
ef  otheiB.  In  forming  his  manners,  he  should  not  be  taught 
to  imitate  any  ihshionable  model ;  forftfihions  change  quickly; 
and  a  mannerist  of  any  school  is  always  considered  as  an  ih^ 
ferior  person  ;  Lord  Chesterfield's  general  principle,  that  good 
breeding  is  the  result  of  good  nature  and  good  sense,  is  excet 
lent.  All  the  petty  details  of  duplicity  contained  in  his  letters 
deserve  the  contempt  of  every  man  of  sense  and  virtue. 

Volto  scioltxfj  peTfsieri  stretfiy  should  indee<l,  to- a  certain  de^ 
*  Fnratioal  Sdiiostion. 
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gree,  be  a  diplomatist's  maxim :  with  an  open  countenance^ 
and  frank  manners,  he  should  have  the  power  of  keeping  a 
secret,  and  of  being  perfectly  silent  upon  subjects,  where  it  is 
his  duty  not  to  speak.  This  may  be  taught  to  children,  with- 
out inculcating  any  artifice  or  hypocrisy. 

There  is  a  sort  of  readiness  of  answer*,  of  presence  of  mind, 
on  embarrassing  occasions  in  conversation,  which  appears  not 
only  graceful,  but  highly  useful  to  men  in  all  official  situations, 
but  especially  to  diplomatists.  Lord  Chesterfield  possessed 
this  accomplishment,  and  displayed  it  to  advantage,  while  he 
was  an  ambassador.  When,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that 
day,  his  lordship,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors, 
were  in  a  public  company  selecting  emblems,  the  Spaniard 
and  Frenchman  chose  the  sun  and  the  moon — "  And  I,'' 
said  the  English  ambassador,  ^^  take  for  my  emblem,  Joshua^ 
"  at  whose  command  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still.''  An- 
other instance  of  this  presence  of  mind  may  be  remembered* 
of  the  celebrated  Swedish  ambassador,  count  Creutz.  A  Pa- 
risian, forgetting  that  the  Swedish  ambassador  was  present, 
began  in  no  very  respectful  tone,  to  speak  of  the  king  of 
Sweden, — "Cest  un  t^te — un  t6te!" — "  Couronn6,  Monsieur," 
interposed  the  count;  and  thus  by  a  single  word,  maintained 
his  own  dignity,  and  prevented  the  Frenchman  from  offending 
him. 

As  to  the  essential  business  of  an  envoy,  a  well  informed 
statesman,  who  understands  the  relative  interests  of  his  own 

*  Practical  Education. 
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and  foreign  countries,  who  can  speak  and  act  with  integrity 
and  firmness,  is  qualified  to  be  an  ambassador,  whenever  his 
services  are  requisite;  and  he  need  never  have  recourse  to  any 
of  the  petty  manoeuvres  of  duplicity  and  mystery.  The  mir- 
ror of  diplomatists  of  the  mysterious  class  was  a  foreign 
count,  who  used  to  tell  his  friends,  as  a  great  secret,  what  had 
been  published  three  weeks  in  the  newspapers,  who,  when 
he  was  reproached  with  this  mockery  of  confidence,  repUed, 
— "  The  gazette  is  no  authority,  but  I  am/'  This  adept 
never,  upon  any  subject,  gave  more  than  half  an  opinion, 
never  in  his  life  committed  himself,  or  gtwe  up  his  authorities; 
and  so  invincible  were  his  habits  x>f  mjrstery,  that  they  did  not 
leave  him  even  in  death.  The  day  after  he  died,  his  valet  de 
chambre  answered  all  inquiries  in  a  whisper — "  my  master 
^*  died  this  morning,  sir;  but  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known/' 

And  what  was  the  end  and"  reward  of  all  this  artifice?  The 
intriguer  is  remembered  only  as  having  been  ridiculous  and 
contemptible.  And  what  figure  would  such  a  man  make, 
were  he  now  alive,  as  an  ambassador  in  treating  with  Talley- 
rand, or  Napoleon  ?  Should  we  not  be  very  sorry,  that  such 
a  man  were  to  negociate  for  the  British  empire?  So  much 
for  diplomacy. 

Another  branch  of  a  statesman's  professional  studies  is 
finance.  But  why  should  finance  be  spoken  of  as  separate 
from  political  economy  ?  Many  seem  to  consider  a  financier 
as  a  person  possessed  of  a  peculiar  art  of  producing  money 
by  calculations  and  operatums^  by  ways  and  means,  opening 
budgets^  and  pouring  forth  in  the  House  of  Commons  totals 
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tif  exponditatras  emd  deficits  to  ten  placos  <)f  figimss  wiiii 
IttrtkiBgB  utid  fmcticnal  parts  %o  boot — iiidhiBputable  evadenoe 
f^  tfkcail  «iKXioac]f !  This  sMt  of  Iknowlodge,  ud  tiiis  ialest 
£m  reciting  nicuilatioin»  Itowerer  its  dmpUtj  ma^  astonish  the 
anpTactisedi  is  ef  Amt  4ittk  utility  >to  a  rnatran.  The  cakula- 
iticms  9a«  ftdl  as  jasi^and  as  iisefiil  ^m  ;p«per  as  frcMi  the  iip% 
ofA/miniaiter?  and  ins  ^teohtnoal  meiiwry^liowemr.prodigioiis, 
mS.  imrer  save  Us  cottntry.  INbr  <wiU  ihis  skill  in  calculation, 
or  Alls  avt  in  paasiag  KyStutw  tases  for  oU,  or  »  jaggliag  aboirt 
ivJHut  iklls  on  die  sdlar,  and  iviiat  <ott  liie  loonsumer,  wfaut 
flfects  %he  oMMKMial  and  mrhat  the  vbadbd  interest,  ever  kh 
icoease  one  iota  the  ileal  "mealOh  sand  power  afihe  country,  or 
|)roduoe  oesoiHiees  ;at  our  utmost  need«  The  knowledge  not 
ttnvely^  ef  fifiancial  caloulati^n,  ifavit  df  pdtitioai  ecanomy  hk 
atll  tts  iQsltedt  and  mtaioacyp  b  necenary  to  .maioe  a  istBtesman 
effectively  serviceable  in  the  management  of  the  revenues  and 
tesouFces  ^  a  great  tempiDe.  Mere  rfinancien,  niefe  oaicula- 
itorsydiirMid  tait  as  cl^ks  .before  the  enlai^ged  nund  of  a  pdi- 
tioal  teoonomist.  If  the  reasoning  be  just»  the  tcalcidatiQsis 
.gpounded  upon  them  are  ^easily  worked  :by  any  aritfameticid 
dnaobiiie.  As  in  fovraer  limes  great  aien  ihad  their  nvmenoia^ 
icrg^  fitsctesmen -should  now  have  their  oalottlatois,  4ibey  shMiId 
not  pride  themselves  on  these  subordinate  parts  of  ooEiiDistemsd 
duty. 

In  tCOBsmenciiig  Ahe  dtisdy  of  ^lAk&d  leconomy,  a  youa^ 
tBiecn  should  4ieep  his  undenstanding  unan^ed  by  authority^  «mi- 
subdued  by  anyrgreat  name;  he  should  not  ihst  himself nader 
the  banneis  of  sj^ftem :  he  dihanld  weigh  )the  asgimefits  and 
esamiae  the  fvod&af  (the. facts  addiioed  on  eii^  iie 
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should  reflect,  that  what  are  considered  as  elementary  princi- 
ples in  one  century  are  farther  analyzed  in  the  next,  and 
what  pass  for  undeniable  truths  with  one  generation  are  sub- 
ject to  be  questioned  and  overturned  by  another.  Thus 
Davenant  in  one  century  was  read  as  gospel ;  Duquesnoi,  and 
Turgot,  and  the  French  economists  had  their  day;  Adam 
Smith's  opinions  were  next  cited,  long  and  loud,  as  irrefraga- 
ble authority,  till  bold  inquirers  have  of  late  started  doubts 
concerning  some  of  his  fundamental  principles.  Without  the 
base  wish  to  derogate  from  the  reputation  of  these  great  men, 
it  is  fit  to  point  out  these  variations  of  opinion,  and  to  warn 
young  students  from  swearing  to  the  tenets  of  any  master. 
Without  being  caught  by  the  novelty  and  fashion,  or  deterred 
by  the  unpopularity  or  crabbedness  of  any  author,  he  should 
read  every  work  from  which  he  can  obtain  information,  or 
which  will  oblige  him  to  revise  his  principles.  The  word 
crabbed  was  suggested  by  the  recollection  of  the  Marquis 
de  Casaux^s  book  ^^  Sur  le  MSchanisme  de  la  SociSt^;"  a 
work  written  in  such  a  repulsive  style,  that  the  author  is 
in  danger  of  losing  his  claim  to  originality,  because  few  readers 
know  enough  of  him  to  do  him  justice.  Some  writers  have, 
indeed,  robbed  him  of  his  ideas,  and  have  produced  them  as 
their  own  in  a  more  popular  form.  De  Casaux  first  started 
the  bold,  and  seemingly  paradoxical  ideas,  that  taxes  do  not 
permanently  afiect  the  wealth  of  any  individuals  in  a  state — 
that  the  national  debt  is  a  phantom,  that  the  dread  of  natioHdl 
bankruptcy  is  but  a  species  of  financial  hypochondriacism. 

It  is  sufficient  to  have  pointed  out  these  examples  of 
opposite  tenets,  on  which  young  political  economists  should 
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ibnh  their  jtidginent.  They  should  abo  uttetid.  to  recent  ymb- 
JkatiiMfts,  in  which  any  old  dociaines  aie  iutta)cked,  or  «iew 
oiNntoas  proposed.  For  exaniple^  DIr/Gmy's  JEkmaibation 
of  the  essential  PriAcilples  of  the  Wealth  of  N^ations— ©tttaont's 
View  of  Bentimm^s  work  on  Legislatioai — ^Selkirk  on  &nigra- 
tioh-^and  Ma^thus  on  Popmlation.  liica^  woiks  hatte  aheady 
heea  fieoommended  tx>  the  attention  >of  the  higher  classes  of 
CQkMxOsy  gehtlemen ;  to  study  them  with  unpr^udiced  atteii"^ 
tion»  IS  the  absolute  diity  of  dl  intended  (&r  puMic  life.  I%ey 
snist  never  foe  deterred  by  any  tettiporary  popular  odium 
fiHMai  ^ving  new  opinions  a  fair  itt&ring ;  nor  should  they  ever 
d«iy  ^t  premises  in  argument^  from  the  apprehension  tif 
remote  oonsequeneels.  Admission  should  never  be  refused  to 
truth,  from  the  base  fear^  that,  if  it  wefe  generally  knowti  taiid 
acknowledged,  it  would  lead  to  erroar  and  vice.  The  kaow^ 
ledge  of  truth  can  never  produce  either  misery  or  guilt ; 
but  partial  information,  or  deceiptitib  pi^actbed  <m  a  people 
by  th^ir  rdlen,  will  infallibly  dieate  tile  evils,  which  they 
weakly  attempt  to  prevent  or  remedy.  These  are  not  the 
days  when  the  schieme  of  esoteric  and  exoteric  "doctrines  can 
prosper.  Knowledge  has  unrolled  her  -sm^efrinted  page  t6 
all  ey^s,  and  there  is  ho  Icmgi^  any  lailguage  peculiar  to  the 
adept,  or  sacred  from  the  vulgar.  There  are  not  the  day* 
when  a  man  can  be  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  burning  his 
book,  or  of  being  burned  for  asserting  that  the  earth  turns 
lomid  the  sun.  These  are  not  times,  "when  people  oan  b^ 
paid  with  mere  words  and  assertions ;  that  nature  abhors  a 
void,  would  not  now  be  thought  sufficient  with  any  class  of 
readers  to  account  for  physical  phenomena.  In  political 
Economy,  as  in  ^11  other  sciences,  the  habit  of  reasctmng  is 
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now  geaesal,  aad  the  human  mind,  from  experience  of  siio« 
eess,  has  become  aft  once  more  daring  and  more  inquisitive^ 
Of  this  it  behoves  our  young  politicians^  and  rulers  expectant 
to  beware.  Whoever  should,  in  this  age,  attempt  to  answer 
reason  by  abuse,  or  tx>^  put  down  truth  by  persecution,  would 
only  expose  himself  tq  ridicule  or  danger ;  he  would  be  ii^ 
the  situation  of  a  chief,  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire-arms,  who 
should^  in  battle,  pernst  in  opposing  slings  and  arrows  to 
musketry  and  cannon. 

In  reading  on  all  these  important  subjects  a  ymng  man 
must  decide  in  favour  of  what  at  the  time  appears  to  him  to 
be  the  right  side  of  the  question.  But  these  decisions  he 
should  hold  as  provisional  rather  than  absolute;  he  should 
sedulously  keep  his  mind  open  to  conviction,  and  ready  to 
submit  all  he  has  learned  from  books  to  the  test  of  observation 
and  experience*  ^  SiT»^  said  Doctor  Johnson  to  one  who  att 
tacked  some  of  |ii0  prinoiples — ^*  I  have  made  up  my  faggot 
^  of  opinion^,  I  will  not  let  one  single  twig  be  drawn  out,  lesC 
^^  it  should  Iposen  the>  whole  bundle.^  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  put  a  sound*  t^ig  in  tlie  place  of  the  rotten  one^  lest  tlie 
whole  ihggQt  loosen  and  Ml  to  pieces  ? 

After  having  eompleted  bis  studies,  a  young  statesman 
should  visit  each  capita)  ef  the  British  empire ;  he  should 
make  himself  acquainted  with  every  distinguished  public 
character  aAd  with  all  the  youth,  who  are  rising  or  likely  to 
rise  to  evvnence.  Ail^  having  studied  books^  he  should  now 
study  mankind ;  after  having  read  he  must  converse.  Mere 
scholars  are  much  mistaken  when  they  imagine,  that  all  know- 
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ledge  is  to  be  learned  from  books  alone ;  much  is  acquired 
from  conversation :  and  for  various  reasons,  the-power  of  con- 
versing well  must  be  advantageous  to  a  man,  who  intends  to 
devote  himself  to  public  life.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  his  in- 
terest to  estabUsh  an  early  reputation  for  abilities ;  his  com* 
panions  and  rivals,  and  the  world  of  acquaintance,  will  estimate 
him  by  his  colloquial  powers  before  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
making  any  public  display  of  his  talents*  In  the  next  place^ 
conversation  will  improve  his  talents,  whatever  they  may  be. 
The  habits  of  speaking  in  good  language,  of  arguing  closely^ 
and  of  replying  with  promptitude,  may  be  every  day  im- 
proved in  well  informed  and  well  bred  society.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  observed,  that  many  have  great  talents  for  conversa- 
tion, who  show  no  powers  as  orators;  that  many  can  talk 
fluently  in  private  company,  who  are  absolutely  incapable  of 
uttering  two  connected  sentences,  or  even  of  articulating  in  a 
public  assembly.  An  acute  and  eloquent  philosopher''  has 
endeavoured  to  account  for  the  inferiority  in  powers  of  conver- 
sation, which  is  sometimes  observed  in  men  of  superior  talents 
and  deep  thought;  he  remarks,  '^  that  men  of  a  philosophical 
^^  turn  of  mind,  and  of  enlarged  understandings,  sometimes 
^  appear  dull  in  mixed  companies,  because  they  cannot  or 
*^  wiU  not  express  their  opinions,  unless  they  have  time  to 
"  develop  the  whole  of  their  systems,  and  to  show  the  con- 
"  nexion  of  their  ideas  and  principles.  They  foresee,  that 
^*  they  cannot  obtain  the  time  and  attention  necessary  for 
^^  this  purpose,  and  therefore  they  remain  silent ;  if  they  do 
^*  speak,  they  dissert  rather  than  converse,  and  they  appear  dull 
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^  and  slow,  because  their  ideas  are  not  wakened  by  the  casual 
"  associations  which  govern  common  minds,  nor  are  their 
**  powers  called  forth  by  trivial  motives/'  On  the  contrary, 
men  who  excel  in  conversation  are  accustomed  to  have  their 
ideas  called  forth  by  the  words  and  thoughts  of  others,  or  by 
accidental  external  circumstances:  when  they  attempt  to 
speak  in  public,  these  excitements  are  wanting ;  they  must 
arrange  their  thoughts  by  habits  and  principles,  to  which 
they  are  not  accustomed,  and  by  an  effort  of  voluntary  exer- 
tion, of  which,  from  want  of  practice,  they  are  probably  inca^ 
pable.  A  man  of  abilities,  who  speaks  good  language  fluently 
in  private  company,  may  fail  as  a  public  orator,  merely  from 
want  of  self-possession  or  civil  courage  ;  the  more  he  practises 
speaking,  the  more  he  will  acquire  command  over  his  facul- 
ties. If  he  converse  on  subjects  with  which  he  is  well  ac- 
quainted, he  may  practise  himself  either  in  dilating  or  com- 
pressing, according  to  the  temper  or  comprehension  of  his 
company.  He  may  habituate  himself  to  watch  over  and  pre- 
serve the  connexion  of  his  ideas,  while  in  expressing  them  he 
makes  those  elisions,  which  are  necessary  to  prevent  conversa- 
tion, from  becoming  tiresome.  By  constantiy  observing  how 
these  abbreviations  are  made,  he  will  not  only  acquire  the 
power  of  conversing,  but  will  prepare  himself  for  speaking 
well  in  public :  he  will  know  when  to  use  logic,  and  when  elo- 
quence ;  he  will  acquire  the  necessary  power  of  adapting  his 
style  of  expression  and  argument  to  his  audience,  and  he  will 
have  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  reasonings  of  others,  and  of 
replying  to  them  when  suddenly  called  upon. 

That  the  powers  of  converaiog  weU,  and  of  speaking  elo^ 
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^uently  in  public,  are  aot  incompatible,  we  bave  recently  seieR 
in  iUustrioi^s  examples ;  if  the  circumstaDces  which  have  ja^s^ 
been  mentioaed  were.  Biore  attended  to,  and  if  young  men  o^ 
abilities  took  the  pains  to  discipline  their  habits,  these  talents 
would  probably  be  more  frequently  found  united.  It  should 
be  observed,  that  the  style  of  public  debate  in  the  British  par- 
liament has  of  late  approached  to  the  manner  of  speaking  in 
eoAversation,  and.  has  less  of  that  stilted  and  pompous  mod^ 
of  declamation^  by  which  haranguing  was  formerly  distuoh 
guished.  In  times  of  public  difficulty  and  danger,  when  real 
business  must  be  done,  and  questions  of  immediate  moment 
aie  to  be  decided,  people  haye  not  tiine  to  stand  by,  and  see 
a  sophist  twist  a  rope  of  sand  ;  they  have  no  leisure  to  let 
an,  orator  "  show  all  his  paces,  not  a  step  advance ;"  thosQ 
only  who  speak  to  the  purpose  will  be  listened  to;  those 
who  can  compress  into  a  small  compass  their  arguments  will 
be  most  secure  of  attention ;  and  if  they  speak  with  force  and 
brilliancy,  they  will  be  sure  to  produce  tihat  efiect,  which  is  the 
ultimate  object  of  oratory.  All  these  considerations  support 
the  opinion,  that  conversation  is  excellent  practice  for  a 
public  speaker. 

Beside  cultivating  Uie  acquaintance,  of  the  enUghtesaed 
and  polished  inhabitants  of  the  capital  cities  of  the  British 
empire,  a  young  statesman  should,  in  travelling  throK^  th^ 
country,  talk  to  all  classes  of  people.  One  of  the  mojt 
eloquept  and  well-informed  writers  of  the  last  century,  who 
published  various  political  and  economical  tracts,  med  to 
make  it  his  constant  practice  in  travelling  to  converse  in 
stage  coacl;ies,  at  inns^  and  in  formThouses^  with  all  descrip- 
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tionis  of  p^topile^  to  draw  out  and  compare  their  opinions  on 
public  iMisime^s,  and  on  those  points  of  agricultural  and  'co^- 
merciai  -knowledge  in  which  they  *were  interested.  Even  from 
whai  a*e  called  vulgar  ettours  perhaps  much  may  be  ieafwed  5 
if  these  have  lasted  long,  it  is  probable  ihey  have  some  (founda- 
tion, or  they  would  have  yielded  to  experience ;  asid  to  the 
test  <of  experience  All  the  tfaecAie6  of  political  economists  must 
ultimately  be  brougkrt. 

When  the  traveller  goes  to  the  continent^  he  wiH  pwsue  the 
same  plan  upon  a  more  enlarged  scale.  When  he  visits  foreign 
courts,  he  must  endeavour  to  become  acquainted  with  the  most 
distinguished  characters,  «uid  to  gather  from  tliem  all  that  can 
be  learned  relative  to  tboir  respective  countries.  There  are 
many  floating  opinions,  a^  Bacon  calls  them,  wliicfa  are  not  col* 
lected  in  books,  and  which  can  be  gathered  only  fiom  tradi^oa 
aftd  conversation.  These,  and  the  result  ctftfee  individual  expe^ 
riencfe  and  fevourite  anaxims  of  statesmen^  are  what  the  tray 
velle):  should  treasure  up  in  his  memory.  As  to  ^statistical  in- 
qtiines,  the  answers  to  these  are  perhaps  best  obtained  from 
books,  the  authors  of  which  have  taken  pains  to  inform  them- 
selves accurately  on  particular  points,  and  feel  theircredit  pledg- 
ed fot  the  truth  of  their  assertions.  Ministets  and  courtiers,  atid 
the  generality  even  of  well-informed  people,  are  apt, 'from  a  mi»- 
^en  patriotism,  to  exaggerate  in  speaking  to  a  foreigner  of 
Ae  resources  of  their  country;  to  refute  ot  verify  theit  asset<* 
tions,  would  require  a  greater  length  of  tim«,  and  more  eiten^ 
sive  means  of  observation,  than  the  residence  of  a  few  months 
in  any  country  can  affords  It  would  peAaps  be  possible,  by 
comparing  the  vttrious  iofformation  given  by  different  persons, 
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to  make  out  such  an  algebra  as  would  solve  these  difficulties. 
But  without  expecting  to  gain  exact  knowledge  from  general 
conversation,  there  is  always,  especially  in  foreign  countries, 
something  to  be  learned  from  it  worthy  the  attention  of  a 
pohtical  and  philosophical  observer.  Lord  Chesterfield  should 
be  forgiven  some  of  his  manifold  sins  for  one  single  piece  of 
good  advice,  which  he  repeats  many  times  in  his  letters  to  his 
son — *^  In  whatever  company  you  are,  and  whatever  is  going 
*^  forward,  attend  to  it ;  do  not  indulge  in  habits  of  absence, 
"  whether  real  or  affected.'^ 

After  having  thus  endeavoured  to  fill  the  mind  with  all  the 
variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  knowledge,  which  observa- 
tion and  books  can  afford,  nothing  remains  to  be  acquired,  but 
the  best  mode  of  producing  in  public  these  intellectual  treasures 
with  taste  and  discretion^  If  an  orator  detail  and  explain 
so  as  to  show  a  doubt  of  the  understanding  or  the  information 
of  his  auditors,  they  revenge  themselves  by  disliking  his  man- 
ner; if,  on  the  contrary,  he  overrate  their  learning,  or  their 
quickness  of  comprehension,  and  if  under  this  mistake  he  in- 
troduce allusions  to  recondite  subjects,  or  if  his  style  be  so 
elliptical  as  not  sufficiently  to  suggest  the  intermediate  ideas, 
his  audience  must  be  wearied  by  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
follow  or  reach  his  meaning,  and,  to  excuse  themselves, 
ihey  will  tax  the  auditor  with  pedantry  and  affectation.  A 
public  speaker  then  has  a  difficult  and  delicate  task  to  deter- 
mine what  ideas  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  afford  proper 
subjects  of  allusion,  and  what  are  stale  and  common ;  much 
taste  and  judgment  are  requisite  even  to  introduce  allusions 
gracefully.    Awkward  orators  preface  their  similes  with  the 
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formal  words  like  or  as.  These  are  fit  only  for  the  pomp  of 
poetry;  in  pros?,  they  displease  and  alarm  by  suggesting  the 
ideas  of  prepared  rhetoric  and  formidable  amplification.  In 
the  art  of  allusion  Burke  excels.  As  he  is  an  orator,  whose 
writings  are  in  every  one's  hands,  he  may  be  again  referred 
to  for  an  illustration : — "  A  man,"  says  Burke,  "  should  ap- 
**  proach  to  the  faults  of  the  state  as  to  the  wounds  of  a 
"  father,  .with  pious  awe  and  trembling  solicitude.  By  this 
"  wise  prejudice,  we  are  taught  to  look  with  horrour  on  those 
**  children  of  their  country,  who  are  prompt  rashly  to  hack 
**  that  aged  parent  in  pieces,  and  put  him  into  the  kettle  of ' 
^^  magicians,  in  hopes  that  by  their  poisonous  weeds,  and 
"  wild  incantations,  they  may  regenerate  the  paternal  con* 
"  stitution,  and  renovate  their  father's  lifeJ' 

How  differently  would  this  allusion  have  appeared,  if  it 
had  been  ushered  in  with — As  in  ancient  times j  in  the  days  of 
Medea  and  Jason. — How  tiresome  we  should  have  thought  it, 
if  the  author  had,  with  schoolboy  flourishes,  told  us  the  whole 
history  of  these  heroic  personages !  Without  even  mentioning 
their  names,  3urke  brings  them  sufficiently  to  our  recollection. 
Agrippina,  at  the  funeral  of  Germanicus,  forbore  in  the  pro- 
cession to  produce  his  image  among  those  of  his  ancestors; 
"  Yet,''  says  the  historian,  "  it  was  the  more  present  to  every 
"  mind." 

Those,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  parlia- 
xaentaxy,  debate,  must  recollect  examples  of  men  of  talents, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  literature  and  foreign  travel,  who 
have  failed  as  public  speakers,  and  have  been  exposed  to  ridi- 
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ctfe  hierdy  from  ah  ill  jiid^fed  display  bf  tfteir  c^ntih^tttal 
knowledge,  frbdi  want  of  the  jJrudent  Jibwelr  df  suppressitig 
hilf  tb  increase  the  value  ttt  the  whole,  bh  thie  c6tttrary, 
among  the  moit  aMe  and  popular  of  moderti  oratbrs,  we  may 
observ'e  iiiahy  distinguished  ejcamples  of  that  prudent  reti- 
cence, Mrhich  is  becessary  to  felicity  of  alltision;  thAt  care,  &i 
well  as  happiness,  which  is  Essential  to  the  peHection  of 
tefloqiieTicel 

Eloquence,  however,  is  but  an  ihsti-iiment,  the  Value  of 
which  must  be  estimated  by  the  use  tb  which  it  is  applied. 
In  this  country  no  public  man,  however  able  dr  eloquent,  can 
act  *aIone  ^eitlier  in  opposition  or  in  ministry,  nor  cah  he  carry 
important  measures  hy  his  individual  paffiam^ntdry  ekertions. 
He  must  join  or  head  some  set,  some  body  of  men,  and  his 
opinion  ?n  trivial  matters  must  ifrequently  be  yielded  tb  that 
of  hi^  coaldjufor^, 

^*  In  trivial  things  *tis  folly  to  be  wise.' 


A  great  statesman  must  shbw  amenity  and  candour,  ais  Well  a^ 
fii'mness  and  ititegiity:  the  ascendancy  lie  acquires  'over  the 
minds  of  others  should  arifee  frbm  the  superiority  of  his  in- 
tellect, Hbt  from  the  pertinacity  of  his  Will.  If  he  b^  uftacf- 
cbmmodatiAg,  he  will  stand  alone ;  and  Whatever  may  be  his 
talents,  they  can  give  him  but  a  painful  and  ill  enduii^d  J)re- 
eminence.  One  solitary  example  may  be  cited  against  this 
-^riiicip/le — ^thefexceptidhihust  be  admitted.  And  <ffh^  such 
another 'meteor  "  lightefhs^^ipbh  bur  systeto,"  "^hbn^  an  orator 
of  such  irresistible  ptf^er,  when  a  Statesman  of 'Jsifch  \inble- 
TnishedSiitegHty  as  SLofrd  Chatham  again  ris^s  %i  ?B?ritain,  with 
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what  pleasure  will  every  honest  heart  do  homage  to  his  virtues ! 
what  eye  would  discern  faults  in  the  splendour  of  such  excel- 
lence !  Lord  Bolingbroke  said  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborought 
"  He  was  so  great  a  man,  that  I  have  forgotten  his  faults." 

It  is  not  the  abilities  of  Lord  Chatham  that  his  countty 
needs  so  much  as  his  integrity :  inteoeity  will  soon  be  the. 
virtue  most  sought  for,  most  valued  in  public  life.  This  pro- 
phecy should  be  repeatedly  sounded  in  the  ears  of  those,  who 
are  educating  statesmen.  There  exists  at  present  a  set  of 
politicians,  who  seem  to  estimate  themselves  and  otlji^Ts  by. 
tlie  number  and  the  emoluments  of  the  places  and  pensions, 
which  they  can  gra^p  and  accumulate  in  th^ir  fqinily :  there 
are  men  who  seem  to  think,  that  the  published  list  of  their 
sinecures  exhibits  a  sort  of  tariff  of  their  political  conse- 
quence ;  that  intellect  is  of  little  estimation,  till  its  produce 
"  comes  to  be  staynped  at  the  mint;''  that  character  is  worth, 

"  Like  evVy  other  tbipg, 

"  Just  as  much  money  as  *twiU  bring." 

But  these  statesmen  are  an  ephemeral  race.  These  venal, 
vulgar  motives  cannot  long  endure.  Though  England  is  a 
commercial  nation ;  and  though  the  ms^xipos  of  the  trading 
part  of  the  community  have  insensibly  risen  with  their  riches, 
and  mixed  with  those  of  our  aristocracy,  yet  there  still  exists  a 
large  portion  of  liberal  disinterested  virtue  in  these  countries, 
which  the  great  motives,  and  great  occs^ions  of  the.  times  must 
call  forth  to  public  service,  and  public  admiration. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  A  PRINCE. 

» 

"  JViON  metier  est  d'etre  roi/^  said  a  king,  who  was  in  his 
day  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  A  more  hazardous  trade 
than  that  of  a  king  can  in  the  present  times  scarcely  be 
named ;  and  such  is  the  aspect  of  public  affairs,  that  probably 
the  hazard  will  not  be  diminished  for  the  successors  of  the 
reigning  sovereigns.  Consequently  the  rising  generation  of 
princes  should  be  prepared  for  the  trials,  to  which  they  may 
be  exposed.  To  pretend  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been 
written  by  ancient  and  modern  authors  on  the  education  of 
princes,  might  perhaps  be  presumptuous ;  to  repeat  what  they 
have  said,  would  undoubtedly  be  tiresome.  The  object  there- 
fore of  the  present  essay  is  to  consider  what  may  be  selected, 
rather  than  what  can  be  amplified,  in  the  directions  of  preced- 
ing authors.  Not  the  life,  nor  the  powers  of  any  mortal  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  could  compass  all  that  has 
been  required  of  the  tutors  of  princes  to  teach,  or  of  their 
pupils  to  learn.  The  selecting  from  this  mass  of  receipts  for 
making  a  perfect  prince,  what  are  of  approved  utility,  the 
noting  what  are  indispensable,  and  what  may  be  safely  omit- 
ted, though  an  humble,  will  not  be  an  ungrateful  task. 
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To  begin  by  stating  what  a  king  need  not  be.  He  need 
not  be  a  dancer,  a  fiddler,  a  poet,  a  painter,  an  artist,  an  an- 
tiquary, an  etymologist,  a  mathematician,  a  mechanist,  or 
a  profound  scholar.  He  will  find  it  useful  to  have  some  tinc- 
ture of  all  the  sciences ;  and  it  may  be  ornamental  to  him  to 
have  some  acquaintance  with  the  polite  arts  ;  but  these  things 
are  not  essential,  nor  would  any  or  all  of  them  constitute  a 
great  monarch.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  we  are  told,  danced 
better  than  any  man  of  his  court;  but,  unless  he  had  per* 
formed  some  more  heroic  actions  than  dancing  ballets  at  Ver- 
sailles, he  would  scarcely  have  obtained  the  appellation  pf 
le  Grande  except  from  the  lady",  who,  after  having  the  honour 
of  dancing  a  minuet  with  him,  exclaimed,  "  II  faut  avouer 
*^  que  notre  roi  est  un  grand  h6ros."  From  the  moment  that 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  heard  the  following  lines  from  Racine's 
Britannicus  recited  before  him,  he  never  danced  in  pubKc. 

"  Pour  m^rite  premier,  pour  vertu  singuliire 

''  U  excelle  a  trainer  un  char  dans  la  carriere, 

'*  A  disputer  des  prix  indignes  de  ses  mains, 

''  A  se  donner  lui-mdme  en  spectacle  aux  Romains.*' 

Frederick  the  Great  played  on  the  flute ;  but  by  all  ac- 
counts ^  he  did  not  play  so  well  as  to  need  to  be  ashamed  of 
it.  Even  the  poetry  of  this  Solomon  of  the  North  added  but 
little  to  his  fame  as  a  monarch.     His  general  taste  for  Utera- 


*  Lettres  de  Madame  de  Sevign^. 

^  Thiebault  says,  that  Frederick's  musical  assistants  used  to  complain,  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  cover  his  majesty's  faults ;  and  as  the  blame  was  re- 
gularly thrown  upon  them,  they  were  not  desirous  of  performing  at  the  royal 
concerts. 
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ture  waS)  indeed,  si  kvigly  ^ceomplisbment..  It  ii^uced,  him 
to  e^co^^age  learning  i*nd  science  in  his  cowiltrjr,  s^ftiJ  H  tepjde4 
to  impTQve  and  civilize  hi3  people :  but  his  ^^oi^hip,  ^p- 
cDiopamecl  as  it  was.  with  soipe  degree  of  liHear^jr  jealou;^^, 
rathir  diinwi^hed  than  increased  his  disppsitioipL  tq  be,  wbftt 
Voh^fe  prepostjerously  called  h^m,  a  Moeq^o^I 

Our  Hsnry  the  Eighth  was  a  polemic  writer,  and  Jaqie^^^ 
the  First  was  iipt  only  literary,  but  erudite "";  yet  iiotivitH- 
standing  all  the  controversial  skUl,  and  all  the  erudition,  qf 
thesis  royal  and  noble  authors,  the  one  was  a  ba^teful  tyrantt 
the  otb^r  but  a  tniserable  pedant.  Henry  the  Fp\irt^  of 
FrsACQ,  on  the  contrary,  was  notoriously  deficient  in^Jjjters^ 
ture;  be  us^d  tq  say^  that  with  a  chancellor  who  did  not 
understand  X^tin^  and  a  Jkii^g  who  could  not  spell,  France 
was  tolembly  well  governed.  His  contemporaries  and  suc- 
ceeding ages  have  confirmed  this  judgment. 

It  is  needless  here  to  expatiate  upon  the  caxe,  that  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  a  young  prince  from  acquiring  any  vicious 
habits  or  tastes;  his  moral  and  religious  education  ought,  in 
most  respects,  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  should  be  given 
to  every  class  of  his  subjects.  Against  gaming,  inebriety,  or 
any  species  of  profligacy,  it  would  be  superfluous  here  to  in- 

*  **  Of  cried  the  goddess,  for  some  pedant  reign ! 
''  Some  gentle  James  to  bless  the  land  again ;    * 
'^  To  stick  the  doctor's  chair  into  the  throne, 
^'  Giro  law  to  words,  or  war  with  words  alone ; 
^  Senates  and  courts  with  Greek  and  Latin  rule, 
*'  And  turn  the  council  to  a  grammar  school.** 
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veigh ;  Vice  in  every  shape  ought  to  be  made  the  object  of  a 
pnnce^s  abhorrence :  but  these  are  general  topics ;  the  pre- 
sent essay  proposes  to  treat  only  of  the  education  peculiar  to 
the  prof  ession  of  a  king. 

The  principles  by  which  his  memory,  judgment,  and  ima- 
gination ought  to  be  cultivated,  tsannot  differ  in  any  respect 
from  those,  which  have  been  already  suggested.  In  teaching 
a  prince  literature,  the  first  object  should  be  to  inspire  him 
witli  a  desire  to  l6arn,  nbt  to  cram  any  particular  branch  of 
knowledge  down  his  rojral  throat.  Peculiar  care  should  be 
taken  liot  to  disgust  him  with  instruction.  He  should  never 
be  reduced  to  the  state  of  that  little  prince,  who  envied  1)he 
beggar  for  not  being  t)bliged  to  learn  Latin.  We  are  in- 
formed by  some  of  the  private  memoirs  of  the  times,  that 
Lewis  the  lliirteenth^vas  early  disgu&ted  wit!h  literature  by 
the  awkward  pedantay  of  his  preceptors. 

"  Lewis  XIlI  showed  eariy  the  greatest  disgust  to  lite- 
^*  rature ;  a  dislike  which  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  ; 
**  and  had  perhaps  arisen  from  the  mistakes  of  his  preceptors, 
"  'who  had  not  sufficiently  studied  his  tastes,  or  those  suited 
"  to  his  age.  They  made  him  kam,  as  a  task,  the  history  of 
"  his  predecessors  in  the  Antiquities  of  Faufchet;  a  book 
"  written  in  the  driest  style,  and  filled  with  discussions  that 
**  might  repel  the  most  intrepid  reader. 

'"  The  queen-mother,  to  cure  his  aversion  for  Treading,  had 
"  him  whipped  one  day  by  Monsieur  de  Souvrfe,  his  governor. 
^  The  litde^^rince  resisted  at  first;  then  he  said,  'IVell,  I 
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^'  ^  see  that  I  must  submit :'  but,  added  he,  addressing  him- 
"  self  to  Monsieur  de  Souvr^,  ^  Pray  do  it  gently/ 


"  The  next  morning,  when  he  went  to  see  the  queen,  hb 
mother,  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  made  him  a  very  low 
curtsy — ^  Make  me  fewer  curtsies,  madam,'  said  the  Uttle 
king,  *  and  don't  have  me  whipped  so  often/'' 


The  literary  education  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was,  on  the 
contrary,  shamefully  disregarded,  or  purposely  neglected  :  he 
was  suffered  to  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  by  persons,  who 
hoped  to  govern  by  this  means  in  his  name.  As  to  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  their  base  policy  was  defeated ; 
for  when  Lewis  ascended  the  throne,  he  had  the  courage  to 
supply,  by  application  to  business,  his  own  deficiencies ;  but 
he  continued  during  his  whole  life  to  feel  most  sensibly  his 
want  of  early  instruction  in  literature.  This  monarch,  who 
spoke  with  so  much  ease  and  grace  on  other  occasions,  was 
always  timid  and  bashful  when  he  was  to  address  men,  or 
even  women  of  literature.  Madame  de  Montespan  contrived 
for  a  length  of  time  to  keep  her  royal  captive  at  a  distance 
from  her  rival,  by  representing  Madame  de  Maintenon  as  a 
bel  esprit;  and  it  was  remarked,  that  when  Queen  Christina 
visited  Paris,  though  his  majesty  evidently  wished  to  pay  her 
all  due  honours,  yet  even  at  his  own  court  he  was  uneasy  in 
her  company,  and  dared  not  hazard  himself  to  address  many 
words  to  this  learned  lady.  Though  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
was,  for  the  love  of  glory,  the  protector  of  letters,  yet  his 
courtiers  well  knew,  that  he  delighted  in  private  to  see  men  of 
sense  made  ridiculous.    From  this  sort  of  meanness  a  prince 
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fthould  be.  preserved  by  sufficient  but  not  pedantic  instruc- 
tion. 

/ 

r 

Though  the  4tterary  education  of  princes  is  often  ill  'ma- 
naged, their  bodily  exercises  are  seldom  neglected.  Voltaire 
says,  that  to  ride  is  one  Of  the  few  things  which  princes 
alwkys  leairn  well,  because  horses  never  flattier.  Hunting  is  ' 
usually  afavourite  amusement  of  kings ;  perhaps  not  so  much 
because  it  is  an  image  of  war,  as  because  it  affords  opportu- 
nities of  displaying  personal  vigour  and  activity ;  and  as  it 
excites  An  interest,  which  relieves  from  thetediousn^ss  of 
princely  life.  For  these  reasons  princes  should  be  indulged  in 
this  amusement. 

While  means  are  pursued  to  render  a  prince  hardy  and 
robust,  that  he  may  be  brave  and  independent,  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  him  from  priding  himself  upon  his  cor- 
poreal more  than  his  mental  superiority.  The  prid^  of  the 
capability  of -bodily  endurance  was  oftie  of  the  x^hief  iairits  of 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  who,  in  jest,  burned  his  chahcfellorls  boots, 
and  in  earnest-  frOze  thousands  of  his  poor  soldiers  to  death 
from  this  species  of  fiilse  glory.  He  should  not,  from  mis- 
taken ideas  of  manliness  and  spirit,  pique  himself  on  being  a 
match  f6r  jockos,  pedestrians,  or  pugilists ;  he  should  be  ca- 
pable of  great  bodily  exertions  where  they  are  necessary,  but 
in  ordinary  life'h  would  be  no  merit  in  him  to  be  a  hewer  of 
wood,  or  drawer  of  water. 

A  prince  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  trained  to  be—**  a 
*•  king — ^ay,  every  inch  a  king."-   He  may  be  what  he  will 
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besides :  he  may,  or  may  not,  play  upon  the  flute,  or  dance 
ballets,  or  make  verses,  or  speak  Greek ;  but  he  must,  above 
all  things,  be  just  and  brave.  The  courage  of  a  king,  however, 
must  not  be  the  twelvepenny  virtue  of  a  common  soldier,  nor 
yet  the  headlong  rashness,  which  seeks  reputation  in  the  can- 
non's mouth.  He  must  not  be  possessed  hy  that  insane,  ambi- 
tion, which  sacrifices  millions  of  mankind  for  a  useless  island, 
or  a  speculative  opinion :  his  must  be  deliberate,  rational 
heroism. 

In  that  admirable  paper  of  advice,  which  Lewis  XIV 
wrote  for  his  grandson,  when  he  was  going  to  take  possession 
of  the  throne  of  Spain,  he  strongly  dissuades  him  from  the 
love  of  conquest.  "  But,''  says  Lewis,  "  if  you  be  forced  to 
"  go  to  war,  put  yourself  at  the  head  erf*  your  armies.'' 

But  why  need  we  refer  to  foreign  precepts,  when  we  find 
among  our  own  Henries  and  Edwards  e:xamples  far  mor^ 
glorious.^  "  Dieu  et  mon  droit"  is  the  most  noble  motto. 
In  the  just  defence  of  his  rights,  a  monarch  must  be  resolute 
to  maintain  the  most  vigorous  contest,  prepared  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  but  his  honour.  His  courage  should  be  such,  as 
will  bear  the  test  of  adversity ;  it  should  be  more  allied  to 
fortitude  of  mind  than  to  personal  prowess.  From  danger,  in 
whatever  shape  it  comes,  a  king  should  never  shrink.  He 
must  dare  to  meet  the  opinions  of  men,  as  well  as  their  arms. 
In  civil  and  military  courage  he  must  excel ;  in  both,  the  late 
unfortunate  king  of  France  was  deficient.  These  defects  in 
his  amiable  character  were  scarcely  perceptible  in  seasons  of 
general  tranquillity ;  their  consequences  in   times  of  public 
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commotion  were  beyond  calculation  disastrous.    At  the  hal* 
cyon  commencement  of  his  reign,  who  could  have  foreseen 
the  whirlwind  at  its  close?    At  the  festival  of  his  coronation, 
who  could  have  foretold,  that  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  would 
perish  by  the  hands  of  a  common  executioner  on  a  public 
scaffold  ?  The  most  estimable  private  virtues  of  a  monarch  are 
of  Jittle  avail  to  himself,  or  his  empire,  unless  they  be  sup- 
ported by  the  pdbUc  virtues  of  activity,  prudence,  civil  and 
military  courage,  and  sagacity.      A  king  in  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, or  in  any  regal  government,  can  do  nothing  of  him- 
self.     It  is  in  the  choice  of  the  delegates  of  his  power,  his 
coiihsellors,  his  ministers,  his  ambassadors,  the  commanders 
of  his  fleets  and  of  his  armies,  that  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of 
his  mind  should  be  displayed.     On  this  choice,  influencing  as 
it  must  every  sulwrdinate  office  through  the  scale  of  govern- 
ment, will  depend  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  his  kingdom, 
the  happiness  of  his  people,  and  the  safety  of  his  crown.    A 
monarch  should  therefore  possess  the  power  of  discerning 
abilities,  and  of  distinguishing  character.     Machiavel,  in  his 
chapter  "  Of  the  Secretaries  of  Princes,"  observes,  that  "  in 
^  the  capacities  of  men,  there  are  three  degrees ;  one  man 
^  understands  of  himself;  another  understands  what  is  ex- 
^'  plained ;  and  another  understands  neither  of  himself  nor 
"  by  any  explanation."     Bacon  has  farther  observed,  that 
there  are  men  who  peradyenture  can  do  exactly  well  in  a  few 
things,  and  yet.  are  distracted  and  incapable  of  managing  a 
variety  of  affairs.    There  are  also  persons  who  can  act  well  on 
a  sudden,  or  where  boldness  is  required,  and  yet  who  cannot 
combine  distant  operations, , or  foresee  remote  consequences  ; 
who  do  not  possess  what  he  calls  longanimity.    There  are 
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QtfeisiB)  gfiitid  for  nothing  Oil  afauidiki^iiura^  acting  or 

advising  on  tibei^puB  of  the  occasiohv  and  destitute  of  presence 
of  aland,  yet.'wihoy  ivhen  their  intellects  are  undisturbed  by  fear 
or  jburry!^'  display  consummate  wisdom.  There  are  also  men  of 
philosophical  geniuSi»  who  perfectly  understand  the  theory  of 
legislation^  (and  yet  who  are. unfit  to  be  employed  to  carry 
even  their  own  designs  into  practice.  All  these  varieties  of 
inteltect  ^qr  habit  a  prince  should  learn  to  discriminate ;  and 
he  should  i  be  taught  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  excel* 
lencies >of:^fiereht  characters  in  various  circumstances:. he 
should  know  how  to  balance  the  opposite  counsels  of  advisers 
of  dissimilar  vibws  and  dispositions;  and  he  must.be  decided 
by  his  own  judgment,  after  having  listened  to  all  their  reasons 
and  opiniohs.' ,  Unless  he  have  this  power  of  judging  and  de^ 
ciding  for  himself,' a  Mng  will  never  find  wisdom,  even  in  a 
multitude  of  counsellors;:  for,  as  Machiavel  says,  it  is  a  ge« 
neral  rule,>  ^'  That,  a  prince  who  has  no  wisdom  of  his  oipn  can 
^y  iuvcT  be  rbell  adn^ised'*  '  » 

.     ,.     .  .  .*'   .  i       ' 

To  be  able  to  distmguish  character,  and  to  choose  fiiends, 
ministers,  or  servants  judiciously,  a  prince  must  be.  free  from 
all  personal  prejudice  or  caprice,  and  he  must  disdain  flattery. 
Machiavel  gives  his  prince  an  infallible  rule  for  judging  whe^ 
ther  a  man  should  be  trusted  as  a  minister  or  a  counsellor; 
"  When  you  observe  your  officer  more  careful  of  himself  than 
^^  of  you,  and  all  liis  actions  and  designs  pointing  &t  his  own 
^^  interest  and  advantage,  that  man  will  never  be.  a  good  ini^ 
**  nister,  nor-  ought  you  ev«*  to  repose,  any'  confidence  in 
"  him/^  To  this  maxim  may  be  added  another;  test  for  distin- 
guishing the  true  friend,  or  the  honest  servant,  from  the  flat-* 
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tfiret  and'  the-  knav^;  ..Xc*  liimKobseive  t^^  of  his 

courtiers  to  otheiB,^  as  well  ^as  towards  himselif  :^he  may  be  de- 
qeived  as  *Ditheir  sincerity  towards  himself  >  but  where  others 
are  coiicerned,  his  judgment  will  be  cool  and  imp»artial. 

^  It  is  not  sufficient  to  choose  good  ministers ;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  sovereign  should  have  the  power  of  attaching  them 
to  his  iperiqn^  of  kispiringtesteeiliealid  affection!  for  his^^chatac^ 
tcr,  and  !  jfceal  ifer  hisiiihterestsaadJ  honour:^  but  this  intist  not 
be  atjtem^d ;by  artiice^  by  peoiiiiseis,  or^by  kitigMcrai^.  Ma- 
cbiavd^  in  lajidiapter  on  the  question,  Ho\V  far- ft  prince  is 
bound  tb/bebf  good  &Lith,  exposes,  witti  sober"*  irony,  the  regal 

*  The  irony  of  Maqbiavel  is  so  sober,  and  so  well  supported,  that  curejesa  or 
perverse  readers  have  mistaken  it  for  earnest,  and  thi^  misrepresentation  or 
errour  has  been  propagated  from  generation  to  generation  by  those  who  have 
nsad,  add  stiUmote  by  thdse'wtito.'have  not  read  his  ^  Piriiice.^-  MachittvePs 
advic^.^  )uii}gs,'UkefS(«FJf]^>  *^,A^yiee  to  .l^ervafits,^' fqay  bafe  ^piiej  hinn  ;t9f 
some,  and  must  have,  excited  the  indignation:  pfpthiers,  wbo.wer:e.  30  stupid  as 
to  understand  it  literally. '  Machiavelian  policy,  as  a  synonyme  for  every  thing 
that  is  treacherous  and  diabolic,  has  become  a  popular  expression  in  the  mouths 
of  those  who  know  nothing  of  Machiavel  but  the'  name^  or  who,  up6n  hearsay 
evidence!  apti  qqq(i)a>on  report,  'Vda^m  to^yefl^stii^fiime'*  one  ai  the  most 
acute  and  prpfout^d  authors  that  ever  wrote. 

If  the  letter,  said  to  be  Machiavers,  to  Zenobius  Buondelmontius,  in  vindica* 
tion  of  himself  and  his  writings,  be  genuine,  the  matter  is  put  beyond  dispute, 
by  the  declaration  from  the  author  himself,  that  his  Prince  was  all  irony  and 
8atire7'tbis  deqlarationis  made  in  terms  so  formal  and  positive  that  the  most 
maliciously  incredulous,  or  the  most  dull  of  appsehension  must  yield  assent.  On 
wbalt  authority  .tiiis  letter  res^,.  remjiins  however  to  be  detenp^iitied. .  There  is 
no  name. ia  the ^t^cd^dh^on  pf  t^e  Ejigl^b  larati^tion  <[^  Mgii;^^  published 
in  1720,  in  .whi^b)'it  first  appears:  but  tbi^  anonymous  UFanfllatpr  assures  us, 
thattheletter  lurked  for  eighty  years  in  the  eabiaetaof  |th^  ciurioMs  atsFloreiioe, 
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code  of  simulation  and  dissimulation ;  he  appeals  to  all  histor/t 
and  to  the  experience  of  his  own  times,  to  prove,  that  those 
princes,  who  have  loved  peace  and  never  broken  their  faith, 
have  lost  their  kingdoms,  and  have  fallen  into  oblivion  ; 
while  those,  who  have  talked  of  peace,  and  good  faith,  and  re- 
ligion, but  who  have  disregarded  them  in  all  their  actions ; 
those,  in  short,  who  could  play  the  fox  best,  have  always  been 
most  successful.  He  asserts,  that  men  are  so  sitiple  in  their 
natures,  and  such  slaves  to  their  present  necessities,  that  who- 
ever wishes  to  deceive  will  always  find  those  who  are  willing 
to  be  deceived ;  but  no  monarch  will  ever  be  able  to  flatter  or 
deceive  men,  so  as  to  make  them  his  fiiends;  there  are  too 
many  interests  incorporated  against  the  royal  hypocrite. 
**  On  pent  6tre  plus  fin  qu'un  autre,  mais  pas  plus  fin  que 
"  ,tous  les  autres.*'  '  Nor  can  a  sovereign  attach  men  by  lu- 
crative gratifications  or  high  sounding  titles.  That  he  should 
reward  services  is  just ;  but  he  cannot  pay  for  attachment : 
not  all  his  treasury  cbuld  purchase  esteem  or  love ;  not  all  the 
commissions,  civil  and  military,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  ; 
not  all  the  ribands,  and  stars,  and  garters,  that  a  herald  could 
devise ;  not  all  the  marquisates  and  dukedoms  within  the  ex- 
tent of  the  royal  prerogative,  unless  they  be  given  as  the  just 
reward  of  merit,  can  attach  to  the  royal  donor  those  on  whom 
they  are  conferred. 

If  any  dealer  in  political  intrigue,  if  any  mere  courtier 

till  in  the  beginning  of  the  pontificate  of  Urban  the  Eighth  it  was  carried  to 
Rome,  whence  it  was  brought  to  England  by  a  traveller  in  the  year  1645. 

Amelot  de  la  Houssaye  observes,  that  it  is  very  unjust  to  poor  Machiavel  to 
accuse  him  of  having  taught  princes  all  that  he  learnt  from  their  practice. 
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should  ever,  see  this  page,  he  will  smile  with  incredulity  and 
contempt-^"  Aine.  de  boue  et  de  fange  I  tu  te  trompes/'  "  Man 
"  of  mud  and  mire !"  as  Fifederick  the  Great  apostrophised  a 
courtier,  who  professed  a  disbeHef  in  virtue,  ^^  Man  of  mud 
"  and  mire,  you  are  mistaken/^  .Even  in  our  days,  which  it  is 
the  fashion  to  depreciate,  examples  might  be  cited,  which 
show  that  kings,  and  unfortunate  kings,  can. have  friends  \  \ 
'  .  ■  .  .  ■  .  •  '  '  ',vv* . :  / 
To  be  capable  of  exciting  that  enthusiastic  devotion,  which 
gives  life,  security,  and  vigour  to  his  governmeint,  a  king  must 
possess  a  generous  elevated  soul.  He  will  liien  raise  in  the 
minds  of  men  the  feeling,  that  there  is  something  even  in  this 
world  far  above  all  9iercenary  reward*         .; 

Of  the  vast'  sums  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  bestowed 
on  his  courtiers  and  servants  the  account  is  uninteresting  and 
fbrgcytten;  biit  the  >vorld  still  remembers  and  repeats  sonie  of 
the  eixpressions,  by  which  he  enhanced  the  favour  of  his  gifts^ 
and  the  value  of  his  rewards.  Every  body. recollects  his  com- 
pliment to  one  of  his  generals,  upon  whom  he  conferred  the 
dignity  of  Mar6chal  de  France.: — r*f  Sir,  if  I  had  known  ah- 
**  other  man  in  my  kingdom  more  deservinjg  of  this  honour  than 
**  yourself,  I  would  have  confersed  it  upon  hiih/^ 


In  many  of  the  expressions  of  Lewis,  the. Fourteenth,  there 

'  .:         '  »,        :.•'»'       '     '  .*  :  .'•.  ,.  c  - 

*  The  public  has  lately  seen  an  epitaph,  written  by  Lewis  the  Eighteenth, 
on  the  confessor  of  his  unfortutote  hrokhet  This!  was  a  becoming  instance  of 
gratitude  dne  to  the  fidelity  of  that  main,  whq  attended  his  king  upon  the 
scaffold,  and  who  alone,  in  de6ance  of  thousands  of  reb^b  and  atheists,  daied 
to  proclaim  bis  loyalty,  and  to  glory>  in'  hk  religion* :. 
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iras  exquisiteitesie^attft  refined  pblitoiess;  faut-jmiHentj  tlie 

and  gi^new  |  «£  tmijdv    T^  his  history  itkeripieeeptpc  1 06  a 
yowMg<t>iiB^e  Should  for  €ve^^^eeur ;. fbr^vofcaU  kihgs^Hiimry 
the  Foiirth  o£^isuicei»sthe  monarch;  who  pmsmse^  the  power 
of  attaehitig  nsankibd  in  thinnest  eminent  degrees    Ifieidis^ 
played  it  in^  the  tiiid»»t  of  the  difficiiities^ahd  dan^eiisJto^  ^vfaieii' 
he  was  exposed,  before  he  could  seat  himself  upon  the  throne. 
In  the  -midst  ofc  the^wiars  of  thft^League^  ^  .whenh^s  shiiits  Were 
"  ail  rgj^d  (dicse  are  :hi&  ri^rjirprdsVihjsi^douhi^ 
^  eltoiv^  iili  k^^^^iteMbm  j&^lStii&^;  vrhen  kmdb^ 
^^-^oi»pdiete«iaitof  armodr^         baldly  a  hbrseltoiowr^jiiibi  tot 
"  battle;''  when  he  hadtoothing  but  the  justice/ of ihi&catiK, 
and  his  intrepidity  to  depend  upon,  how  many  men  were 
(kawn  to' his  statidsstrd,  as  if  macshalled  by  enchantment  !*  * 

! ;  Mrl  BOine^meb  thevi^t  of  leai/ijiig  hdm;^^^  ff  fort 

^^  th^,  s»kd  of  My^for^iiiie-^aoidi  J/bomekiaier  di^er-' 

^^'iMft^  'to']64^\«liiQi^v  tii)(tl'd^  net  dc]i0w;how^)it.iras  I  hever. 
could;  diere  ^las^^onietiH^g^ajsfaiithiip^cthat  alw 
bacdc^a^ih^iiiildiatijei^  hii'Tate.'\.  :l%e 

encbantmc^,  ^by  wl^lvHeiirynianhalled  tainnieg  andattached 
friends  invincibly'^o>h|s/flft^^^«9(airt^««^^  magic -bf  a  great 
mind.  Such  power  over  his  own  destiny,  even  in  the  most 
difficult'  aoEid'pGiiQouk  G^  ^ha^xa  piince  of  abilities,  - 

vigour,  and  magnanimity  ^  who  can  excite  the  enthusiasm  and 

'^  Ewn  tifbi^rHenfy  mw  beiiliyedoliff  *wii»tali  ctf'  temper  Into  haelly  eiqifaes*' 
8fa>iis'hi9ttaQdbiiKtiiomUiHI^9efMfi«i^<Mii»f^  On  the'eire  of  r batttlfa  oh  wUch 
Henty'^  ftite4epmsied^ftbeiMbg'C4^^  money*    ^ 

Henry  replied,  angrily,  thatiki||db::Mt'Uker>i]|a«i!^f4io«obi^.«0«^^ 
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affection  of  his  fellow-creatures.  In  prosperity  as  in  adversity 
it  was  the  same.  No  king,  no  private  individual,  evet  had  a 
more  sincere  fiiend  than  Sully ;  bis  gratitude  and  affection  to 
the  memory  of  his  master  lasted  to  die  latest  hour  of  his  ex- 
istence,  and  not  only^  Sully,  btit  all  who  lived  with  Henry  the 
Fourth,  felt  a  portion  of  this  enthusiastic  attachment.  It  is 
said,  that  one  of  his  adherents  actually  broke  his  heart  over  his 
grave. 

What  a  contrast  there  was  between  Henry  the  Fourth  and 
Frederick  of  Pmssial  Frederick,  great  as  he  was,  and  en- 
dowed with  talents  of  a  superior  order,  never  had  a  inend, 
except  perhaps  one  individual  of  the  name  of  Jordan ;  and 
this  was  the  only  man,  to  whom  the  king  ever  showed  attach- 
ment, the  only  mai>  whom  he  did  not  irritate  and  mortify  by 
his  cruel  fersifla^e^  or  still  more  cruel  suspicions. 

These  are  the  comparisons  in  the  history  of  kings,  which 
young  princes  should  be  taught  to  make;  and  thus  by  relating 
to  them  interesting  anecdotes  their  education  may  be  ad- 

when  he  came  to  take  orders  for  fighting.  Repenting  afterwards  of  these  hasty 
words,  Henry  went  to  Schomberg  when  he  was  drawing  out  his  troops  for 
battle — '^  Colonel/'  said  he,  <^  perhaps  I  shall  ne^er  go  from  this  place**It  is 
^'  not  just  that  I  should  deprive  a  brave  gentleman  as  you  are  of  your  honour. 
'*  I  eome  then  to  declare,  that  I  know  you  to  be  a  gallant  officer,  and  a  man  inca- 
**  pable  of  a  base  action.**  Having  pronounced  these  words  bud  enough  for 
all  his  men  to  hear,  the  king  embraced  die  colonel  with  great  affection. — <*  Oh 
''  sir,"  replied  Schomberg  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  in  restoring  me  my  honour 
^  you  take  away  my  life ;  for  after  this  I  should  be  unworthy  of  your  favour,  if 
'<  I  did  not  sacrifice  it  to  day  in  your  service.*'  Schomberg  lost  his  life  in  that 
day*B  battle. 

3l 
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vanced,  and  their  ambition  excited  to  obtain  essential  quali* 
ties.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  lead  from  one  point  to  another 
by  the  proper  application  of  historical  facts.  When  the  rojal 
pupil  is  struck  with  examples  of  the  strong  enthusiasm,  which 
some  monarchs  h»ve  excited,  it  may  be  observed  to  him,  that 
the  sovereigns,  who  have  possessed  most  power  over  the  hu- 
man heart,  have  generally  been  eloquent.  There  is  no  accom- 
plishment more  princely,  more  becoming,  more  useful  to  a 
monarch,  than  eloquence.  Not  studied  oratory,  but  the  power 
of  expressing  in  strong  wdrds  great  ideas  and  noble  feelings. 
Not  only  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  Francis  the  First,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  Frederick  the  Second,  and 
the  late  Empress  Catharine,  possessed  this  laconic  eloquence 
in  a  supreme  degree.  Even  from  a  pe]:son  unknown  to  fame 
one  single  expression  of  this  sort  is  sufficient  to  give  us  a  sub*, 
lime  idea  of  a  character,  and  to  dispose  our  minds  to  reverence, 
or  enthusiastic  attachment.  Such  is  Sophia  of  Zell's  answer 
to  her  husband,  when,  after  having  imprisoned  her  for  years 
on  a  suspicion  of  infidelity,  he  besought  her  to  return  to 
him — "  No,"'  replied  the  princess,  "  tell  my  husband,  that,  if 
"  the  accusation^  be  just,  I  am  unworthy  of  him;  if  it  be  false, 
"  he  is  unworthy  of  me/^ 

Presence  of  mind  is  a  quality,  which  a  prince  must  possess, 
to  give  effect  not  only  to  his  valour  but  even  to  his  conduct. 
"  Please  yotir  majesty,  to  whom  are  we  to  apply  about  busi- 
**  ness?**  said  his  courtiers  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne — ^^  To  myself,''  replied  the  monarch. 
Whoever  desires  to  give  the  same  answer,  and  to  support  it 
by  actions,  must  acquire  presence  of  mind,  and  that  versatility 
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of  attention,  which  can  turn  at  the  summons  of  the  moment 
from  one  set  of  objects  or  thoughts  to  others  totally  dissimilar. 
The  means  of  acquiring  civil  and  miUtary  presence  of  mind 
have  been  already  suggested,  and  they  must  be  the  same  for  a 
prince  as  for  subjects. 

In  these  times,  when  fear  of  change  perplexes  monarchs, 
it  should  be  part  of  a  prince's  education  to  study  those  symp- 
toms, which  mark  the  temper  of  the  public  mind.  Prudence 
can  be  taught  only  by  experience.  The  particular  circum- 
stances, which  have  preceded  great  changes  in  states^  should 
be  observed;  but  they  must  be  cautiously  examined  before 
we  can  deduce  from  them  any  general  or  safe  conclusioni 
In  the  political  as  in  the  physical  world,  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  efficient  causes  from  accidental  concomitants,  with- 
out attention  to  repeated  experiments.  Attention  to  proxi- 
mate and  apparent,  instead  of  to  remote  and  real  causes,  leads 
to  superstitious  hope  and  fear,  to  cowardice  and  temerity. 
Frequently  the  circumstances  immediately  preceding  pubUc 
disturbances  are  considered  as  the  origin  of  the  evil;  and 
hence  fritile  precautions  are  adopted,  and  inadequate  reme- 
dies are  suggested.  Persons  uninstructed.  in  politics  some- 
times reason  as  ill  on  public  misfortunes,  as  those  ignorant  of 
medicine  judge  of  diseases :  an  habitual  drunkard  attri- 
butes his  loss  of  health  to  a  single  grape,  which  he  felt  cold  on 
his  stomach ;  and  often  the  death  of  an  infirm  person  is  attri- 
buted to  this  or  that  cold  caught  by  such  or  such  a  trivial 
accident.  Thus  some  are  persuaded,  that  all  the  horrours  of 
the  French  revolution  arose  from  Necker's  coming  into  place, 
others  from  his  leaving  Paris;  some  attribute  the  whole  to 

3i2 
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the  king's  oonvening  the  Slates  General,  others  are  omvinced 
that  Madame  de  Polignac  ^ras  the  cause  of  the  eyil ;  the^  ex- 
pensive traineaus  of  the  queen  and  the  count  d'Aitois  some 
declare  were  more  blamable.  But  every  judicious  observer 
must  be  sensible,  that  the  real  causes  c^  the  levolution  lay 
much  deeper,  and  were  much  more  remote  than  the  oc- 
currence of  such  circumstances,  or  the  interference  of  such 
persons*  As  to  the  assembUng  the  States  General,  it  might 
be  an  instructive  lesson  to  a  prince  to  observe  the  difiereiM:e 
between  the  prudence  in  mana^ng  that  assembly  when  it 
was  convened  in  the  time  of  Sully,  and  when  it  was  called 
together  by  Necker.  But,  in  ikct,  the  government  during 
the  time  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  was  impelled  by  circuro* 
stances,  over  which  it  had  at  the  moment  no  control.  The 
accelemting  causes  of  the  French  revolution  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  pieceding  reigns: 
kings,  sometimes  abiding  too  rigidly  by  ancient  custom  and 
prerogative ;  sometimes  yidding  too  suddenly  and  implicitly 
to  innovation  and  reform;  now  giving  the  reins  of  govern* 
ment  to  Maurepas  and  Cfaolseul,  now  to  Turgot  and  Males- 
herbes,  then  to  Calonne,  and  from  Calonne  letting  them  be 
snatched  by  Necker :  sono^times  keeping  the  people  in  utter 
darkness,  to  tame  them  to  docility ;  then  letting  in  upon  them 
the  fuU  bla^  of  philosophy,  and  ^'  blasting  with  excess  of 
**  light/'  These,  and  similar  errours  in  government,  must  be 
instructive  lessons  to  a  prince,  and  of  much  more  practical 
utility  than  knowing  by  heart  the  Merovingian,  or  the  Car* 
lovingian,  or  the  Capetian  race,  or  the  record  of  every  petty 
fray  in  the  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  a  prince  in  these  times  to 
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have  his  judgment  so  educated,  that  in  emergencies  he  may 
be  able  promptly  to  decide  when  to  admit  innoyation  or  re- 
fomi,  and  when  to  maintain  inviolate  the  ancient  customs  and 
institutions  of  his  realm.  The  ivy  sometimes  defaces,  and 
would  destroy,  the  ancient  oak;  then  let  it  be  torn  away. 
Sometimes  it  holds  together  the  loose  stones  of  a  venerable 
and  useful  building ;  then  guard  it  from  sacrilegious  hands. 

It  often  happens,  that  a  people  is,  from  ancient  usage,  or 
national  prepossession,  vehemently  attached  to  some  slight 
distinction  of  dress  or  manners,  which  no  pfrudent  sovereign 
will  attempt  to  abolish,  oc  change  by  authority.  l%is  troth  a 
preceptor  may  illustrate  by  many  striking  examples.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  Tzar  Peter,  one  of  the  most  able  and  daring 
despots,  after  all  the  reformation  be  had  effected  in  his  em- 
pire, could  never,  by  the  most  rigorous  puniihrnents^  make  bis 
subjects  part  with  their  beards.  Lewis  the  Foarte^ith^  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  zenith  of  his 
gallantry,  complained,  that  he  could  not  change  the  female 
feshion  of  high  heads.  ^*  J'ai  beau  crier;  personne  n'a  pour 
•*  moi  la  complaisance  de  rabaisser  un  pen  la  sienne/'  In 
later  days  we  know,  that  the  Scotch  Highlanders*  could  iM>t  be 
prevailed  upon  to  lay  aside  their  Tartan  plaid  and  filibeg. 

t  The  Highlanders  were  obliged  by  law  to  lay  aside  their  dress,  immediately 
after  the  rebellion  in  1745,  so  that  not  a  nan  could  be  seen  for  several  years  in 
the  ancient  dresa^  The  dress  was  afterwards  allowed  to  the  highland  regiments, 
as  an  encouragement  to  enlist ;  and  not  many  years  ago  the  prohibitory  laws 
were  repealed.  People  now  living  have  seen  in  the  highlands  the  men  walking 
on  the  road,  carrying  their  breeches  on  their  shoulders^  as  being  an  uneasy 
re^raiot,  whra  tfiey  walked  to  any  distance. 
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Who  would  hazard  a  rebellion,  or  the  slightest  poiftion  of  a 
nation's  attachment,  for  such  trifles?  The  politic,  in  this  in- 
stance the  insidious  Catharine  of  Russia,  was  so  well  aware  of 
these  truths,  that  she  not  only  made  them  the  ^  guide  of  her 
own  conduct,  but  employed  this  knowledge  to  draw  her  rivals 
into  difficulties.  In  a  conversation  with  Gustavus  III,  she 
purposely  piqued  the  vanity  of  that  prince,  by  defying  him, 
with  all  his  power  and  influence  over  his  subjects,  to  change 
the  national  .dress  of  Sweden.  He  was  weak  enough  to  at- 
tempt it,  made  himself  unpopular,  and  never  succeeded 
farther,  than  forcing  his  courtiers  to  appear  in  a  certain  fan- 
tastic costumCj  wliich,  after  the  king  s  assassination,  fell  into 
disuse. 

A  young  prince  should  be  farther  led  to  observe  the  con- 
nexion between  the  numerous  links  of  social  order,  that  he 
may  know  what  can  be  safely  struck  off,  and  what  must  be 
retained  at  all  hazards.  He  should  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
distant  probable  consequences  of  civil  or  miUtary  alterations, 
as  well  as  of  their  immediate  efffects.  A  partial  improvement 
may  lead  to  general  injury  ;  a  custom  indifferent  in  itself,  or 
individually  beneficial,  may  lead  to  important  evil  conse- 
quences ;  and  trivial  objects  may  form  the  best  fence  against 
danger.  It  is  sufficient  to  suggest,  that  these  objects  of  study 
should  be  preferred  for  the  royal  pupil ;  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing such  knowledge  from  books  and  conversation  cannot  be 
materially  different  from  those  already  recommended  for  other 
professions.  Thus  early  instructed  by  history  and  reason  in 
the  maxims  of  political  wisdom,  a  prince,  when  called  to  the 
throne,   would   know  when  to  resist  popular  phrensy,  and 
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when  to  accede  to  the  representations  of  his  people.  Acting 
upon  rational  and  fixed  principles,  his  measures  would  be 
consistent,  and  his  government  firm  and  vigorous.  He  would 
have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  supported  by  the  best 
informed,  and  the  wisest  part  of  the  nation.  As  to  popular 
favour,  a  sovereign  must  attend  .to  its  variations,  as  a  mariner 
watches  the  changes  of  the  wind  ;  by  throwing  up  a  feather 
the  current  of  the  gale  may  be  known,  but  his  course  must  be 
held  and  directed  by  the  compass. 

To  form  such  a  prince  as  has  been  here  described,  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  in  his  education  should  be  to  give  him  a  con* 
tempt  for  flattery,  and  a  love  for  sincerity  and  truth.  Till  this 
is  effected,  he  can  never  judge  of  character ;  he  must  be  the 
dupe  of  every  designing  courtier,  or  of  the  meanest  servant*" 
about  his  person.  To  inspire  him  with  ambition  to  deserve 
honourable  fame,  is  the  true  method  to  make  him  exert  all 
his  talents,  and  to  obtain  control  over  his  passions.  This  ar* 
dour  for  fame,  and.  this:  self-conunand,  may  be  felt  and  ac-  ' 
quired  even  ip  childhood. 

The  temper  of  a  prince  must  be  sedulously  guarded  ;  he 
"must  not  be  suffered  to  indulge  in  caprice,  or  to  substitute  his 
will  for  reason  and  justice.  Arbitrary  restraint,  or  formal  lec- 
tures, will  do  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing.  It  is  the  in- 
terest of  so  many  underlings  to  humour  a  royal  pupil,  in  op* 
position  to  the  commands,  or  wishes,  of  his  preceptors ;  and 
the  prince  himself  is  usually  so  weU  aware,  that  restraint  ean 

^  Thiebauld.    L,'Iaiperatric€  et  U  FrotUur. 
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be  but  of  a  temporary  nature ;  and  that  he  shall,  after  a  short 
season  of  mock  discipline,  be  master  of  himself,  and  of  all 
about  him ;  that  there  is  no  method  of  governing  his  mind,  but 
by  inspiring  him  with  a  desire  to  govern  himself,  by  cultivating 
his  reason,  and  showing  the  fitness  and  propriety  of  the  in- 
structions that  are  given  to  him.  In  all  instances  this  cannot 
be  done ;  then  the  general  confidence  in  the  preceptor  if  he 
have  deserved  it,  will  supply  the  place  of  special  reasoning. 

The  good  sense  and  true  policy  of  inspiring  a  prince  with 
the  desire  to  conduct  himself,  intead  of  multiplying  temporary 
prohibitions  and  restraints,  must  become  more  and  mrae  ob» 
vious,  as  his  education  advances  to  the  dangerous  season  bci- 
tween  youth  and  manhood.  From  the  days  of  Gil  ^Nas,  and 
the -prince  dT  the  Asturias  and  his  Lucrece^  to  the  present 
time,  things  go  on  nearly  in  the  8am6  way;  princes,  just 
escaped  from  the  nursery,  always  find  persons  to  assist  their 
frolics,  flatter  their  passions,  and  carry  on  their  secret  expedi* 
tions :  as  may  be  seen,  if  any  body  doubt  it,  by  referring  to 
the  private  memoirs  of  a  modem  Lucrece.  The  padlock  must, 
indeed,  be  put  on  the  mind  ;  for  bolts,  and  bars,  and  precept- 
ors, and  even  bishops,  cannot  otherwise  secure  the  royal 
traant. 

in  the  choice  of  a  pveceptor  for  a  prince,  good  sense, 
greatness  of  mind,  and  the  power  of  inspiring  virtuous  ambi- 
tion, shouM  be  considered  move  than  learning  or  accomplish* 
ments.  These  can  be  acquired  from  inferior  masters,  and 
they  are  not  essential  to  the  character  of  a  prince.  His  pre- 
ceptor should  be  a  mdto  unfettered'  by  party,  and  exempt  from 
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all  desire  to  interfere  with  politics.  His  religion  also  should 
be  pure  from  worldly  views,  mild,  tol^ranf,  arui  ^m^<^^^^.  lie 
should  fully  understand,  that  he  may  be  able  to  instruct  his 
royal  pupil  in  the  means  of  supporting,  the  true  interests  of 
religion,  by  prudent  firmness,  by  a  total  freedom  from  bigotry, 
from  all  spirit  of  persecution,  and  from  any  disposition  to 
judge  of  persons  by  the  sects  to  which  they  belong.  When 
Acesius,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  declared  that  he  would 
hold  no  communion  with  those  who  once  departed  from  the 
faith,  Constantine  repUed,  "  Make  a  ladder  then  for  your- 
"  self,  and  go  up  to  Heaven  alone.'*  The  most  unequivocal 
toleration,  and  the  most  sincere  horrour  of  persecution,  should 
be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  a  young  prince ;  of  this  all  must 
be  sensible,  who  recollect  the  terrible  public  and  private  cala- 
mities, which  have  been  the  consequence  of  religious  preju- 
dices or  mistaken  zeal  in  monarchs.  As  Ganganelh  obser^'^es, 
"  Charity  is  often  forgotten  in  the  support  of  faith/'  But 
even  the  word  charity,  that  plain  word,  has  been  misinter- 
preted and  abused  by  designing  knaves  or  zealots.  A  sermon 
on  charity  was  preached  to  the  resigned  Latimer  at  the  stake, 
on  this  perverted  text : 

*^  Though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth 
"  me  nothing," 

The  difficulties,  to  which  the  most  able  and  the  most  honest 
preceptors  of  princes  must  be  exposed  from  the  counteracting 
influence  of  many  who  have  access  to  their  pupils,  appear 
almost  insuperable,  as  long  as  princes  are  brought  up  in  a 
court.     Some  have  thought  that  they  should  be  educated  at 
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a  distance  from  courte,  and  removed  from  every  circumstance, 
thft^.  xiic^xx]^  remind-  them  of  the  dependence  of  others  upon 
their  will,  or  of  their  possessing  any  superiority,  but  what  they 
obtain  by  personal  exertion  and  merit.      But  where  is  the 
man,  to  whom  a  prince  could  be  safely  confided  for  seven 
years  in  retirement?  and  if  such  a  man  could  be  found,  would 
he  accept  the  charge  ?    The  more  enlightened  the  preceptor, 
the  more  he  would  be  aware  of  the  difficulties,  the  peril  of 
the  undertaking.     Where  could  he*  find  a  whole  family,  and 
society,  and  companions,  of  his  pupil's  age,  who  wo\ild  co- 
operate in  his  measures  ?    Without  such  assistance,  his  efforts 
could  be  of  little  avail.    Adversity,  it  has  often  been  asserted, 
and  but  seldom  doubted,  is  the  best  school  for  princes ;  but 
mock  adversity,  like  artificial  mineral  water,  cannot  be  ensured 
to  answer  the  purpose  intended  to  be  produced.     There  is  no 
possibility  of  carrying  on,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  scene  of 
moral  delusions.     The  prince  would  soon  discover  all  that  was 
attempted  to  be  concealed,  and  he  would  totally  lose  confi- 
dence in  his  preceptor.    There  is  no  necessity  for  delusion ;  a 
young  prince  might  be  educated  in  a  private  family,  at  some 
distance  from  the  capital ;  and  might,  without  any  artifice, 
and  without  secluding  him  from  the  world,  be  preserved  from 
the  influence  of  improper  conversation,  interested  flattery,  or 
sei-vile  submission.     All  that  is  requisite  is  to  have  proper 
persons  about  hkn,  of  all  the  ranks  necessary  in  a  family. 
The  choice  of  these  should  depend  entirely  upon  the  precep- 
tor ;  their  places  should  not  be  matter  of.  favour,  lest  they 
should  become  objects  of  cabal  and  intrigue.     The  prince 
should  have  but  one  preceptor,  who  should  be  to  him  as  a 
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father.  The  royal  pupil,  brought  up  thus  in  a  private  family, 
should  be  made,  during  his  childhood,  dependent  upon  that 
£tmily,  not  the  family  dependent  upon  him.  Masters  for 
accomplishments  should  attend;  but  these  need  hare  no 
more  concern  with  the  rest  of  his  education  or  morals, 
than  they  have  with  the  children  in  any  other  well  regu- 
lated family.  The  selection  of  these  and  all  other  masters 
must  belong  absolutely  to  the  preceptor ;  he  should  not  be 
obliged  to  attend  to  the  recommendations  of  any  persons 
whatever.  A  man  **  cannot  be  answerable  for  measures 
"  that  he  does  not  guide;"  if  this  be  jiist  in  politics,  it 
is  still  more  so  in  private  education,  where  every  thing 
depends  upon  the  unity  of  design  and  will  in  the  family ; 
upon  all  the  members  being  convinced  by  the  reason,  and 
actuated  by  the  authority  of  one  chief.  Such  a  system  of 
education  for  a  prince  must  not  be  disturbed  by  foreign 
interference,  or  it  would  be  worse  than  any  other,  that  could 
.be  devised.  The  preceptor  must  be  trusted  entirely,  or  not 
at  all.  '  i 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  it  would  be  too  bamrdous 
ati  experimefni  fbt"  a  nation,  to  trust  its  future  sovereign  to 
the  management  of  one  preceptor  in  a  private  fatoily.  It 
might  be  feared  j'thiit  he  should  be  brought  up  iil  arbitrary 
or  democratic  principles,  or  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance, 
or  taught  according  to  some  ianciful  system,  that  would  unfit 
him  f6r  the  high  stati^ftihe  ife  to  fill:  but  the  probability  otf 
these,  evils  may  be  prevented  by  previous  carfe  in  the 
choice  of  the  person  to  whom  he  is  confided,  and  the  possi- 
bility must  indeed  be  prevented  by  the  mode  of  his  educa- 
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tiooy  ivhich  is  not  to  be  secluded  ;  all  that  is  done  is  open  to 
the  inspection  of  his  royal  parents,  known  to  those  who  visit 
the  family  of  the  preceptor;  and  there  will  alwaj^s  be  eyes 
and  ears  enough  occupied  in  observing  what  passes.  But 
no  idle  whispers  should  be  listened  to,  no  rumours  credited 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  preceptor,  no  garbled  sentences  of 
his  conversation,  no  insulated  sayings  either  of  the  governor 
or  of  the  pupil,  should  be  strained  to  some  bad  meaning: 
the  preceptor  should  be  fairly  judged  by  the  general  tenour 
of  his  own  conversation  and  conduct;  by  what  appears  in 
his  pupil's  whole  character  and  manners.  If  the  young 
prince  show  a  tyrannical  disposition,  if  he  be  addicted  to 
any  mean  vice,  if  he  be  ignorant,  or  if  he  be  allowed  to  ac-*' 
quire  habits  of  indolence  or  dissipation,  then,  upon  the  pro* 
ducing  any  specific  facts  supporting  these  accusations,  let  the 
preceptor  be  dismissed.  If  it  be  proved,  that  the  preceptor 
confines  his  visitors  to  a  party,  either  political  or  religious ; 
let  him  be  dismissed..  If  he  be  convicted  of  teaching  the 
prince  any  dogmas,  political  or  religious,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  the  established  religion  of  the  empire,  let 
him  be  dismissed  with  disgrace ;  but  nothing  short  of  sub- 
stantial evidence,  such  as  would  be  admitted  in  a  court  of 
justice,  should  be  deemed  sufficient  proof.  He  should  not  be 
required  to  defend  himself  against  every  idle  or  malicious 
accusation ;  or  to  explain  his  reasons  for  every  tiiile :  he 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  develop  his  plan  and  his  means 
to  those,  who  have  neither  capacity  nor  inclination  to  com* 
prehend  the  views  of  a  great  mind. 

If  these  kingdoms  were  at  war,  the  prince  should  serve 
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abroad.  The  British  empire  affords  generals,  who  are  inferior 
to  no  men  in  education,  and  a  Camp  has  ever  been  the  nursery 
of  gr<iat  princes.  If  these  kingdoms .  were  at  peace,  the 
prince  might  obtain  permission  to  travel,  and  might  thus  in  a 
few  years  acquire  more  knowledge  of  men  and  manners ;  of 
the  real  state  of  his  own  and  foreign  countries,  their  resources, 
opinions,  and  customs ;  than  he  possibly  could  from  books,  or 
from  the  limited  observation  and  experience  of  a  court,  during 
the  whole  of  his  existence. 

Of  courses  of  study,  and  regulations  of  minor  importance,  ^ 
it  would  here  be  superfluous  and  impertinent  to  descant  To 
■»a  governor,  who  shows  himself  capable  of  deciding  upon  the 
more  difficult  points,  who  can  determine  what  knowledge  it 
is  necessary  for  a  prince  to  acquire,  what  qualities  are  essen- 
tial to  the  character  of  a  king,  and  what  are  the  general  prin- 
ciples by  which  these  are  to  be  given,  all  the  details  of  edu- 
cation should  be  left :  he  will  strike  even  from  difficulty,  and 
start  from  chance  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  designs. 
Instead  of  insulting  such  a  man  with  advice  fit  only  for  a 
common  preceptor,  all  the  good  and  wise  would  feel  confidence 
in  his  judgment,  and  rational  hope  of  his  success.  If  he  suc- 
ceeded, what  should  be  his  reward  ?  his  fortune,  and  a  proper 
provision  for  his  family  would  of  course  be  secured ;  but  no 
pension,  no  honours  the  crown  could  bestow,  or  the  nation 
sanction,  could  compensate  the  services  of  a  man,  who  incurs 
the  vast  responsibility  of  a  prince's  education ;  who,  in  spite 
of  anxiety,  and  opposition,  and  cabal,  and  all  the  nameless 
obstacles  which  he  must  encounter,  has  the  courage  to  per- 
severe till  he  accomplishes  his  object:   such  a  man  would 
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look  forward  to  no  other  reward,  not  desire  any  other  re- 
muneration for  the  labours  of  his  life,  but  to  witness  the 
virtues  and  glory  of  his  royal  pupil,  and  the  prosperity  of  his 
country. 
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XN  Ireland  clergymen  have  it  much  in  their  power  to 
soften  the  aninH^skm  ^  forty j  hy  %nfu$infg  a  liberal  iQlerant 
spirit  inta  flie  open  heart ;  and  ip  that  country  they  have  con- 
tinual opportunities  \/o  improve  the  feelings  of  caumal  convi^ 
viality  into  the  priW(iples  of  permanent  benevolence.  In  the 
education  of  Irish  clergymen,  it  »hould  be  pointed  o^t  "  that 
"  it  is  peculiarly  their  duty  to  extend  their  services  to  persons 
"  not  of  their  own  communion ;  they  should  be  taught  that 
"  they  may  effectually  promote  the  cause  of  morality,  en- 
^*  courage  habits  of  industry  and  temperance,  and  discharge 
**  every  office  of  charity  and  benevolence  *mong  the  lower 
"  orders  of  Catholics,  without  alarmipg  their  religious  preju* 
**  dices,  or  entering  into  any  rivalship  with  thQir  own  clergy. 
"  Such  attentions  to  persons  not  within  the  pale  of  our 
"  church,  are  more  to  be  required  from  the  established  clergy 
"  in  Ireland  than  in  the  sister  country ;  they  form,  indeed,  a 
"  duty  peculiar  to  Irish  clergymen/' 
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Page  68, — line  13. 

Gardening  and  Agriculture. — Bishop  Burnet. 

"  Gardening  is  one  of  the  amusements  in  which  Bishop 
"  Bumet  allows  a  clergyman  to  indulge  himself.  All  the 
"  very  early  improvements  in  agriculture  were  owing  to  the 
"  mcmks  and  the  clergy ;  and  ^true  it  is,  that  the  church  is 
"  always  reproached  with  having  chosen  the  best  lands  for 
"  itself,  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  it  was  churchmen  who  made 
"  them  so.  This  attention  to  agriculture  degenerated  by 
"  degrees  into  a  great  abuse,  and  no  sooner  was  the  public 
"  attention  turned  to  the  reformation  of  the  church  in  Eng- 
"  land,  than  provisions  were  made  for  preventing  the  clergy 
**  from  becoming  farmers.  Tlie  ancient  statutes  to  that  effect 
"  continued  in  force  until  they  were  superseded  by  Sir  Wil- 
"  liam  Scott's  bill,  whidi  exactly  guards  against  the  abuses 
"  pointed  out  in  pages  68  and  69^  but  by  other  penalties. 
^*  The  original  design  of  appropriating  the  tenth  of  all  the 
**  produce  of  the  earth  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  was  to 
"  prevent  their  being  engrossed  by  caw  concerns^  and  making 
"  provision  for  their  worldly  wants,  to  the  neglect  of  the  high 
"  duties  of  their  holy  profession  " 
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Page  6.9, — line  I7. 

"  The  va^t  field  of  literature  lies  open  to  him*' 

"  In  the  ordination  service  the  minister  binds  himself  to 
be  diligent  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  in  such  studies  as 
help  to  the  knowledge  of  the  same ;  which  includes  the  whole 
"  circle  of  the  sciences  and  of  Uterature/' 

Page  71. 

Quant  aux  pr6dicateurs,  j'avouerai  que  ceux  de  Berlin 
m'6tonnent  bien  plus  qu'ils  ne  me  scandalisent  ♦  ♦  *  *. 
Que  nous  ayons  en  France  des  predicateurs  vraiment  c^I^bres, 
cela  n'est  point  surprenant :  un  homme  qui  a  du  talent  et  de 
Tambition,  consacre  douze  ou  quinze  heures  d'6tude  par  jour, 
pendant  au  moins  dix  ans  de  suite,  k  composer  cinquante  ou 
soixante  sermons,  qu'il  va  ensuite  debiter  de  cath6drale  au 
cath6drale ;  il  y  auroit  bien  du  malheur,  et  cet  homme  seroit 
bien  inepte  ou  bien  froid,  s'il  restoit  au  dessous  du  mediocre : 
mais  ici,  je  vois  que  les  pasteurs  ont  regiihferement  k  pr6cher 
deux  ou  trois  fois  par  semaine,  et  toujours  dans  la  m^me 
6glise ;  d'oii  il  suit  qu'ils  ne  peuvent  se  r6p6ter,  et  qull  leur 
faut  un  nombre  infini  de  sermons.  Je  vois  que  ces  m^mes 
homnies  sont  occup^s  sans  cesse  k  visiter  les  malades,  k  con- 
soler les  pauvres,  k  surveiller  les  6coles  d'orphelins;  si  bien 
que  je  me  demande  en  vain  quel  temps  il  leur  reste  pour 
composer,  ou  seulement  pour  apprendre  leurs  sermons.     En 
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ee  casy  si  ces  sermons  sont  mauvais,  foibles,  et  pleins  de  fautes, 
je  le  leur  pardonne  d'autant  plus  volontiers,  que  je  suis  trfes 
assur6  que  votre  majest6  est  bien  plus  satisfaite  de  leur  z^Ie 
k  remplir  leurs  devoirs  de  chants  au  dehors,  que  elle  ne  le 
seroit  de  r616gance  de  leur  style. — "  Oh  oui,  monsieur,  vous 
**  ave2  raisoQ ;  j'aime  bien  mieux  qu'ils  soigncnt  et  consolent 
^  des  malheureux,  et  qu'ils  dirigent  T^ducation  des  enfaiits, 
•*  que  s'ils  me  fiusoient  des  belles  phrases,  dont  je  me  soucie 
"  fort  peu.  Qu'ils  ne  fassent  k  ce  prix  que  de  pitoyables 
"  sermons ;  qu'ils  ennuient  ou  endorment  leurs  auditoires ; 
"  je  le  leur  pardonne  de  tout  mon  coeur." 


Page  77. 

Special  seminaries  for  clergymen  would  also  be  liable  to 
all  the  objections  made  to  a  gregarious  education. 


Page  80, — lines  20  and  21. 

'*  We  should  not  begin  hy  teaching  a  hoy  to  read  continually  the 
Bibk^  or  by  making  him  learn  the  Pstdms  by  roteJ' 


u 


This  advice  has  been  objected  to  by  a  friend  of  high  au- 
thority ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  deference  due  to  that  au<* 
thority,  the  passage  has  not  been  expunged,  because  yielding 
on  such  points  ought  to  be  solely  the  consequence  of  con* 
viction. 
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The  object  is  to  inspire  a  devotional  taste,  to  make  reli^ 
gion,  and  every  thing  connected  with  it;  agreeable  to  the 
pupil ;  now  if  he  be  taught  to  read  in  the  Bible,  or  to  get  the 
Psalms  by  rote  before  he  can  understand  them,  is  it  not  pro- 
bable that  he  will  acquire  something  of  the  same  distaste  for 
the  sacred  writings  that  children  generally  feel  far  their  gram- 
mars and  lexicons,  ^nd  all  their  task  books  ?  The  finest  elo* 
quenoe  of  antiquity  oflen  k)ses  its  power  to  charm,  because  it 
is  read  before  its  beauties  can  be  comprehended.  MAny  men 
of  talents  have  been  heard  late  in  life  to  declare^  that  they 
could  not,  for  several  years  after  they  had  left  school,  read  the 
classics  without  prejudice,  or  relish  their  excellencies,  because 
they  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  consider  them  as  school- 
books.  And  shall  we  expose  the  Bible  to  the  same  danger, 
from  early  painful  associations  of  ideas  ? 

When  it  is  advised  that  children  should  oot  he  jUmghi  tD 
read  in  the  Bible^  it  is  by  no  means  meant  that  they  should 
not  read,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  comprehend  them,  select 
passages  from  the  Scriptures,  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out,  what  every  judicious  tutor  and  pious  parent  must 
disoerft,  that  there  are  passages  in  the  Scriptunes  peculiarly 
si^ited  to  yotdaig  children ;  passages  where  the  true  sublime 
simplicity  of  eloquence  is  mixed  with  interesting  and  pathelic 
murrative :  a  child  of  ^eight  years  oW  will  read  with  raal  ad- 
vantage iand  delight  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  and  the  history 
of  the  prodigal  son ;  and  wamy  other  selectMm  &oitt  ihc 
Bible. 
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Page  94. 


"  Perhaps/*  as  an  eminent  divine  suggests,  "  Buflei^s 
•*  Analogy  may  be  too  deep  a  study  for  a  young  person  pre- 
"  vious  to  his  collegiate  courses  of  education.  Lardner's 
**  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  is  a  very  fit  book  to  put  into  his 
"  hands  before  that  period,  as  it  contains  such  a  mixture  of 
**  historical  facts  as  will  amuse  and  lead  him  on,  and  as  the 
♦*  application  of  them  to  the  great  object  of  the  work  is  plain 
"  and  luminous." 


Page  9^. 

Among  the  writers  recommended  in  this  page,  the  names 
of  Seck^,  Sherlock,  and  Taylor,  should  be  inserted. 


Page  100. 

A  mistake  in  this  page  has  been  made  in  speaking  of  the 
French  pulpits.  The  French  have  the  same  narrow  pulpits 
that  we  have.  It  is  in  Italy  that  we  see  the  spacious  pulpits 
in  which  the  preacher  exhibits  his  furious  gesticulation,  and 
flies  about  as  on  a  stage.  On  the  subject  of  committing  ser- 
mons to  memory,  which  is  touched  upon  in  this  page,  a  learned 
friend  observes,  that  this  practice  "has  been  recommended 
"  by  Archbishop  Seeker  for  the  reason  there  assigned,  that  it 
^^  produces  the  effect  of  extempore  speaking,  and  it  has  the 
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additional  advantage  of  securing  the  order^  regularity,  and 
chastened  sentiments  and  language  of  studied  composition. 
^*  But  the  labour  of  this  must  be  too  great  for  any  but  mere 
**  occasional  preachers,  which  all  French  preachers  are,  as 
"  Lent  and  Advent,  and  some  saints'  days,  are  the  only  seasons 
"  for  preaching  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  It  was  the 
"  universal  custom  in  England,  previous  to  the  latter  days  of 
"  Henry  the  Eighth,  either  to  preach  extempore,  or  by  me- 
**  mory  from  previous  composition.  But  when  in  the  flue- 
**  tuation  of  that  tyrant's  religious  opinions,  so  many  persons 
**  had  been  brought  before  the  Star-chamber  on  false  accu- 
"  sations  of  having  publicly  preached  contrary  opinions,  the 
" .  method  of  reading  from  notes  was  adopted,  that  the  ac- 
'*  cused  might  have  their  justification  to  produce/' 


Page  102, — second  line  from  the  bottom. 

Preceptors  should  take  care  to  make  the  pupils  read  in 
their  own  natural  tone  of  voice.  Many  of  the  clergy  read  in 
a  different  key  from  that  in  which  they  speak,  commonly  in 
a  harsher,  tone,  and  in  one  which  it  is  not  in  their  power  tu 
modulate. 


Page  130. 

Dtt  temps  de  du  Guesclin  la  noblesse  s'assembloit  sou- 
vent  pour  donner  des  f^tes  aux  dames.  Renaud  du  Guesclin, 
p^re  de  Bertrand,  et  plusieurs  autres  gentilshommes.  Bretons,. 
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publifer6nt  un  tournoi  ou  ftirent  invitfes  tout  ce  qu'il  y  avoit 
de  plus  braves  en  France  et  en  Angleterre.  Les  chevaliers 
firfetons  ne  voulant  pas  c6der  en  magnificence  aux  chevaliers 
des  deux  nations  convi6fes,  parurent  au  tournoi  avec  des  Equi- 
pages superbes. 

t)u  Guesclin  avolt  Vu  les  pr^paratifs  de  ceux  de  son  pfere, 
et  il  ie  prbmettoit  de  V^cconipagner  dans  cette  fSte  brillante ; 
hifeiis  Renaud,  avant  de  ste  tendre  ^  Rennes,  lui  d6fendit  de 
Sortir  de  chez  lui,  sous  pretexte  que  sa  jeunesse  le  mettoit 
hors  d'6tat  dfe  combattre  contre  des  chevaliers  robustes  et 
agtierris,  tels  que  ceux  qui  devoient  se  trouver  an  tournoi.  Le 
jeune  Bertrand,  m6content  de  Tordre  quH  avoit  repu,  ne 
songea  qu'aux  moyens  de  pouvoir  Tenfreindre ;  et,  s'^tarit 
6chapp6  secr^tement,  il  se  rendit  k  Rennes.  L^  il  suivit  la 
tbule  qui  le  conduisit  k  Fendroit  oik  se  c616broit  le  tournoi. 
Du  Guesclin  contemploit  avec  une  envie  chagrine  ces  che- 
vaux  si  richement  enhamach6s,  ces  chevaliers  tons  brillans 
d'or,  et  de  pierreries.  Le  brmt  des  troinpettes  qui  anknoit 
les  combattans,  et  les  acclamations  qu\>n  donnoit  aux  vain- 
queurs,  le  mettoient  hors  de  lui-m6me.  II  poussoit,  il  pressoit 
de  tons  c6t6s  pour  s'approcher  de  la  barriere.  Sa  mauvaise 
mine  lui  attiroit  des  injures  de  la  part  de  ceux  qu^il  deplapoit, 
et  on  le  repoussoit  sans  consid6ration.  Du  Guesclin  se 
trouva  enfin  dans  une  place  d'oii  il  pouvoit  voir  commodE- 
ment ;  mais  il  n'en  fut  pas  plus  tranquille.  Apr^s  avoir  6t6 
long-temps  spectateur,  il  d6couvrit  un  chevalier  de  ses  parens, 
qui,  fatigu6  de  plusieurs  courses,  se  retiroit;  il  quitte  alors  sa 
place,  court,  et  arrive  en  m^me  temps  que  le  chevalier  ^danns 
Fh6tellerie  oii  il  logeoit.    S'6tant  approch6  de  lui,  il  se  jetta  ^ 
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sjes  geaoux,  et  Ic  conjum  par  la  gloire  qu'il  venoit  d'acqu^iir, 
de  lui  prater  ses  armes  et  son  cheval.  Le  chevalier,  qui  re- 
connut  son  Amotion  au  feu  de  ses  yeux,  charm6  de  trouver 
tant  d'ardeur  et  de  courage  dans  un  jeune  homme  tel  que 
lui,  accorda  k  du  Guesclin  ce  qu'il  lui  demandoit ;  il  Tarma 
lui-m^me,  et  lui  fit  donner  un  cheval  frais.  Les  victoires  les 
plus  signal6es  qu'il  remporta  dans  la  suite  lui  caus^rent 
moins  de  joie  que  cet  6v6nement,  II  s'avance  vers  la  place 
du  toumoi,  se  fait  ouvrir  la  barri^e,  et  demande  k  combattre. 
Un  des  tenans  ne  se  pr^senta  que  pour  6tre  vaincu.  Du 
Guesclin  le  heurta  avec  tant  de  violence,  qu6  le  chevalier  fut 
renvers6  de  dessus  son  cheval.  II  se  releva,  et  fut  terrass6 
une  seconde  fois ;  mais  cette  chute  lui  fut  plus  fiineste  que 
la  premiere ;  il  en  resta  dangereusement  ble8s6.  Du  Guesclin 
appella  alors.  II  vint  un  autre  chevalier.  Son  p^re  se  pr6- 
senta  pour  counr  contre  lui.  Bertrand,  qui  le  reconnut  k  ses 
armes,  accepta  le  d6fi;  mais  les  trompettes  ayant  sonn^  la 
charge,  au  lieu  de  s'avancer  pour  combattre,  il  baissa  la  lance^ 
et  lui  fit  une  r6v6rence  profonde.  Tout  le  monde  fut  6tonn6 
de  cette  action.  Quelques  uns  crurent  que  c'6toit  par  crainte 
pour  Renaud,  qui  passoit  pour  un  des  plus  braves  chevaliers 
de  son  temps ;  d'autres,  que  le  vainqueur  6toit  las  de  ses 
deux  premieres  courses.  Mais  il  recomraen^a  k  courir,  et  k 
vaincre,  Plusieurs  chevaliers  se  virent  terrasses  les  uns  apr^s 
les  autres ;  en  sorte  que  personne  n'osoit  plus  se  presenter 
devant  lui.  On  admiroit  sa  force  et  son  adresse;  mais  on 
6toit  encore  plus  surpris  de  son  attention  k  se  tenir  cach6  sous 
son  casque.  Rena^ud  du  Guesclin  voyoit  bien  k  ses  expkHts 
qu'un  autre  motif,  que  la  crainte  d'etre  vaincu,  avoit  emp6ch6 
yinconnu  de  le  combattre ;  et  il  souhaitoit  d'autant  plus  de 
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aavoir  A  qui  il  6toit  oblig6  de  ce  management  respectueux. 
Tous  les  spectateurs  avoient  la  m^me  curiosit6  ;  mais,  comma 
on  n'esp^roit  pas  de  le  vaincre,  on  d6sesp6roit  aussi  de  le 
(ionnbitre.  Un  chevalier  Normand  dont  la  force  et  Tadresse 
^toient  reconnues  de  toute  TEurope,  s'etoit  present^  au 
lourhoi,  moins  pour  y  acqu6rir  de  la  gloire,  que  pour  rappeler 
le  souvenir  de  celle  qu'il  aVoit  si  souvent  eue  dans  ces  sortes 
de  jeux.  Apr^s  avoir  terrass6  deux  ou  trois  chevaliers,  il 
s'6toit  tetir6  k  Fautre  bout  de  la  carrifere,  oii  il  s'entretcnoit 
avec  les  dames,  comnie  un  homme  qui  en  avoit  assez  fait 
Les  exploits  du  jeune  inconnu  attirferent  ses  regards;  et 
les  dames  Tayant  prie  de  le  combattre  pour  savoir  son  nom, 
il  demanda  k  courir  avec  lui.  Du  Guesclin  accepta  le  d6fi. 
On  le  voit  partir  avec  une  vitesse  incroyable.  Le  chevalier 
Normand  executa  son  dessein,  et  enleva  le  casque' du  Breton. 
Mais  celui-ci,  outlre  de  se  voir  d6couvert,  saiisit  son  adversaire 
avec  tant  d'adresse  et  de  force,  qu'il  Fenleva  de  dessus  son 
cheval  et  le  mit  au  nombre  des  vaincus.  Si  r6tonnement  des 
spectateurs  fut  grand  k  la  vue  de  ces  exploits,  quel  fut  celui 
de  Renaud  !  II  accourt  vers  son  fils  et  Tembrasse  transport6 
de  tendresse  et  de  joie.  Du  Guesclin,  charm^  de  se  voir  ap- 
plaudi  par  son  pfere,  en  gouta  mieux  sa  victoire.  II  alia  re- 
cevoir  le  prix  destin6  aux  vainqueurs ;  et  suivi  de  toute  la 
noblesse  qui  Taccompagnoit,  il  fut  offrir  sur  le  champ  le  prix 
au  chevalier  qui  lui  avoit  pr^t6  son  cheval  et  ses  armes. 
Cette  dernifere  action  acheva  de  lui  gagner  Testime  de  ceux 
qui  en  futent  les  t6moins ;  on  vit  avec  plaisir  qu'il  allioit  au 
courage  et  k  Tadresse  un  coeur  g6n6reux  et  reconnoissant. 
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Page  115. 

:  By  some  accidental  omission  of  a  sentence  or  two,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  the  conduct  of  Civilis  the  Gaul,  who  set  His  young 
son  to  shoot  at  the  Roman  prisoners  with  his  little  arrows,  were 
held  up  as  an  object  of  approbation ;  and  hence  it  might  be 
deduced,  that  the  author  would  approve  of  Bonaparte's 
shooting  his  English  prisoners ;  but  in  fact  it  was  intended  to 
point  out  Civilis  as  a  barbarian,  who  taoight  his  son  cruelty 
instead  of  courage^ 

Page  133. 

Among  the  books  recommended  to  young  military  pupils, 
the  Memoirs  of  Baron  Trenck  should  have  been  particularly 
mentioned.  This  extraordinary  man  seems  to  have  had  an 
unconquerable  mind  in  a  body  of  iron.  Baron  Trenck  was 
more  than  a  match  in  powers  of  endurance  for  all  t)iat  the 
craelty  of  Frederick  tke  Great  could  invent  or  inflict.  Ten 
years  Frederick  kept  him  in  the  dungeon  of  Magdebui^h,  a 
dungeon  built  expressly  for  him,  loaded  him  with  fetters, 
chains,  and  collars,  of  which  the  monarch  had  hunself  pre- 
scribed the  form  and  weight ;  sometimes  without  a  bed  to  lie 
upon,  sometimes  without  light,  sometimes  deprived  of  sleep 
by  sentinels  appointed  to  waken  him  every  quarter  of  an 
hour;  yet  during  these  torturing  years,  never  could  tyranny 
break  or  bend  the  spirit  of  Trenck.  The  example  of  such 
sufferings,  such  fortitude,  and  such  unremitting  inventive 
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exertions^  is  unparallelled  in  history,  ancient  or  modem :  it  is 
the  strongest  instance  upon  record  of  the  powers  of  an  indi* 
vidual  to  resist  oppression.    Trenck's  memoirs  alone  have 
been  sufficient,  with  the  good  and  wise  of  aJl  countries  iand 
ageSf  to  deprive  Frederick  of  the  title  of  Great.    This  is  per* 
haps  the  most  striking  effect,  that  has  been  produced  by  atiy 
one  literary  work  for  many  centuries.    This  book  is  written, 
in  genera),  with  simplicity;  and  in  many  parts  with  great 
eloquence.  It  inspires  the  enthusiasm  of  fortitude  and  courage, 
and  the  detestation  of  tyranny  ;  and  it  will  be  easy  for  a  ju^ 
dicious  preceptor  to  prevent  it  from  infusing  a  taste  for  obstib- 
nacy,  or  resistance  to  the  just  authority  of  superiors.    A  finer 
text  than  Trenck's  history  can  scarcely  be  found  for  giving 
useful  lessons  on  conduct  to  lailitary  youth.  He  is  by  no  means 
a  model  for  imitation,  but  he  affords  an  illustrious  example 
of  some  of  the  greatest  qualities  of  head  and  heart  failing  to 
advance  their  possessor  in  his  profession,  or  to  make  him 
prosperous  in  life,  because  they  were  not  governed  by  prav 
dence.    It  may  be  pointed  out,  that  early  in  life  he  had  the 
fairest  prospects,  and  that  the  very  king,  who  afterwards  be* 
came  Ids  most  implacable  enemy  and  persecutor,  was  origins- 
ally  disposed  to  be  his  best  friend  and  protector.     Frederick 
said  to  him,  **  Trust  to  me,  behave  well,  and  I  will  make 
•*  your  fortune.''    After  this,  Trenck,  instead  of  winning  his 
monarch's  esteem  by  obedience  and  confidence,  showed  in 
several  instances  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  a  want  of  open* 
ness.    On  one  occasion,  where  he  committed  a  great  fault  as 
a  military  man,  he  concealed  the  tnxih  firom  his  sovereign, 
and  accepted  oi^  a  reward,  at  the  moment  when  he  deserved 
^grace.    When  he  afterwards  confessed  the  truA,  Frederick 
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with  unusual  indulgence  pardoned  his  errour,  and  only  re* 
peated,  ^  Confide  in  me  in  future,  and  you  will  have  no 
^f  cause  to  repent/'  That  Frederick  had  at  this  period  of  his 
life  great  confidence  in  his  young  ifavourite,  and  that  he  was 
capable  of  confidence,  was  evident  from  hb  behaviour  the 
night  when  the  pandour  Trenck,  his  own  cousin,  had  nearly 
surrounded  him  and  his  troops.  Frederick  never  showed  on 
this  occasion  the  slightest  suspicion,  that  Trenck  was  in  trai* 
torous  intelligence  with  this  cousin :  nor  did  such  a  suspicion 
appear  ih  the  king's  mind  till  long  afterwards,  when  a  letter, 
which  Trenck  received  firom  the  pandour,  and  which  he  con* 
cealed  from  the  king,  sufficiently  justified  the  king's  with* 
drawing  his  confidence.  Trenck  should  have  carried  that 
letter  the  moment  he  receirdd  it  to  Frederick,  and  should 
have  thus  proved,  that  he  did  confide  in  that  king  who  had 
promised  to  be  his  friend ;  but  instead  of  this,  the  imprudent 
youth,  for  what  reason  doeis  not  appear,  went,  and  made  a  con- 
fident of  a  rascal,  one  Jaschinsky,  who  he  had  no  reason, 
even  at  that  time,  to  think  was  his  friend,  and  for  whom  he 
had  neither  esteem  nor  affection  ;  by  this  man's  advice  he  was 
gaided  in  this  most  deUcate  affair,  and  by  this  man  he  was 
persuaded  to  keep  the  whole  transaction  concealed  firom  his 
general,  and  his  king.  Was  it  wonderful,  that  he  lost  Frede- 
rick's confidence?  He  complains  of  the  misrepresentations 
of  his  enemies,  and  of  the  base  arts  by  which  Colonel 
Jaschinsky  and  others  ruined  him  with  the  king;  but  had 
he  behaved  towards  Frederick  with  openness  and  prudence, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  Jaschinsky  to  have 
undermined  him.  Trenck's  intrigue  with  the  Princess  Amelia, 
in  defiance  of  the  irritated  monarch's  repeated  warnings,  was 
«  3m2 
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of  itself  sufEcient  to  bring  on  his  fate ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  Frederick  would  have  listmed  to  Trenck'sjiistifi^ 
cation,  if  he  had  not  by  his  own  dissimulation  or  folly  closed 
the  king's  confidence  against  him  irrecoverably.  Thus  it  is- 
that  men  often  accuse  their  enemies  or  their  ill  fortune  when 
they  ought  to  blame  only  themselves  and  their  own  impru* 
dence.  All  these  errours  of  Trenck's  youth  appear  trifling 
and  excusable,  because  his  punishment  and  horrid  sufferings 
afterwards  were  so  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  offences : 
but  for  this  very  reason  it  is  necessary  to  point  them  out  to 
youth,  otherwise  the  example  of  his  extraordinary  heroism^ 
generosity,  and  honour  toward  those  who  assisted  him  in  his 
adversity,  must  strike  young  men  so  forcibly,  that  Trenck  al- 
together might  become  their  hero  and  their  model:  they 
might  learn  to  admire  even  that  self-willed  intractable  tem- 
per, and  that  rash  vanity,  to  which  he  himself  with  great 
candour  acknowledges  that  he  owed  many  of  his  calamities. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  eloquence  of  Baron  Trenck's^ 
writing  refers  only  to  the  history  of  his  life  till  he  quits  the 
dungeon  of  Magdeburgh.  The  sequel  of  his  memoirs  is  often 
interspersed  with  rhapsodies  and  nonsense.  The  following 
passage,  however,  will  justify  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  elo* 
quence  of  the  first  part  of  his  memoirs^  and  it  is  a  passage  so- 
strongly  in  favour  of  literature,  even  for  military  men,  that  it 
cannot  be  impertinent  to  quote  it  in  this  place. 

**  I  had  read  much  ;:  had  Kved  in,  aind  seen  much  of  (he 
"  world ;  vacuity  of  thought  therefore  I  was  httle  troubled 
^  with ;  the  former  transactions  of  my  life,  what  had  hap- 
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^  pened,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  persons  I  had  known, 
^^  L  revolved  so  eiten  in  my  mind,  that  they  became  as  famr- 
**  har  and  connected  as  if  the  events  had  each  been  written 
'^  in  the  order  it  occurred.  Habit  made  this  mental  exercise 
"  so  perfect  to  me,  that  I  could  compose  speeches,  fables, 
"  odes,  satires,  all  which  I  jepeated  aloud  in  my  dungeon, 
^  and  had  so  stored  my  memory  with  them,  that  I  was  en* 
^^  abled,  after  I  obtained  my  freedom,  to  commit  to  writing 
"  two  volumes  of  these  my  prison  labours.  Accustomed  to 
^^  this  exercise,  days  that  would  otherwise  have  been  days  of 
"  misery  appeared  but  as  a  moment.  The  following  narra- 
**  tive  will  show  how  much  esteem,  how  many  friends  these 
^  compositions  procured  me,  even  in  my  dungeon^  insomuch 
^  that  I  obtained  light,  paper,  and  finally  freedoni  itself. 
^^  For  these  have  I  to  thank  the  industrious  acquirements  of 
*'  my  youth;  therefore  do  I  counsel  all  my  readers  so  to 
^^  employ  their  time.  Riches,  ho&ours,  the  favours  of  fortune 
^^  may  be  showered  by  monarchs  upon  the  most  worthless^; 
^^  but  monarchs  can  give  and  take,  say  and  unsay,  raise  and 
^  pull  down.  Monarchs,  however,  can  give  neither  wisdom 
"  nor  virtue. — ^Arbitrary  power  itself  here,  and  before  these, 
«  is  foiled. 

"  How  wisely  has  Providence  ordained,  that  the  endow- 
>•  ments  of  industry,  learning,  and  science,  given  by  our- 
"  selves,  cannot  be  taken  from  us!  while. on  the  contrary, 
**  what  others  bestow  is  i. fantastical  drewn^from  which  any 
^  I  accident  may  awaken  us.  '  The  itratli  Icrf" ;  Frederick  couM 
^  destroy  legions,  and  defeat  armies ;  but  it  could  not  take 
^  from  me  the  sense  of  honotir,  of  imioceuce,  fond  their  aweet 


\ 
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^^  concomitant  peace  of  mind^  it  could  not  deprive  me  of  for- 

"  titude  and  magnanimity ;  I  defied  his  power,  reated  on  the 

i  "  justness  of  my  cause,  found  in  myself  expedients  ivherewith 

^  "to  oppose  him,  was  at  length  crowned  with  conquest,  and 

"  came  forth  to  the  world  the  martyr  of  suffering  virtue. 

^^  Some  of  my  oppressors  now  rot  in  dishonourable  graves. 
^^  Others,  alas!  in  Vienna,  remain  immured  in  houses  of  cor-» 
"  rection,  as  Krugel  and  Zetto,  or  beg  their  bread  like  Gra- 
*^  venitz  and  Doo.  Nor  are  the  wealthy  possessors  of  my 
".  estates  more  fortunate,  but  look  down  with  shame,  when- 
•*  even  I  and  my  children  appear.  We  stand  erect ;  esteemed 
^^  and  honoured,  while  their  injustice  is  manifest  to  the  whole 
•*  world. 


€€ 

(( 


Young  man,  be  industrious,  for,  without  industry,,  cati 
none  of  the  treasures  I  have  described  be  purchased.  Thy 
"  labour  will  reward  itself;  then  when  assaulted  by  misfor- 
tune, or  even  misery,  learn  of  me,  anjd  smile ;  or  shouldst 
thou  escape  such  trials,  still  labour  to  acquire  wisdom,  that 
in  old  age  thou  mayst  find  content  and  happiness. 


»    m 


"  My  writings  produced  their  effect,  and  in  reaUty  gained 
"  my  fireedom.  To  my  cultivation  of  the  sciences^  and  pre- 
"  scncc  of  mind  in  danger,  am  I  indebted  for  all :  these  could 
^  not  all  the  power  of  Frederick  deprive  me  oi;  by  these  I 
^^  obtained  that  which  he  in  his  wrath  and  the  might  of  his 
^5  despotism  had  intended  to  take  fix>m  me  eternally !  Yes ! 
^*  this  liberty  I  procured,  though  he  had  continually  answered 
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^  all  my  petitioiis  in  my  behalf,  ^  He  is  a  duigerous  man ; 
^  ^  and  so  long  as  I  have  life, he  shall  never  see  the  light!' 
^^  Yet  baye  I  seen  it,  as  broadly  as  himself,  during  his  life : 
^*  after  his  death  I  have  seen  it  without  revenging  myself 
^  otherwise  tiban  by  proving  my  innocenoe  and  virtue  to  a 
^  monarch  who  oppressed  because  he  knew  me  not,  because 
^  he  would  not  recal  the  hasty  sentence  of  anger,  or  own  it 
^  was  possible  he  might  be  mistaken/' 


Page  1S5. — Translation  of  a  Passage  from  Thiehault. 

**  For  example,''  says  his  majesty,  **  with  regard  to  the 
superstitions  of  ^ifierent  nations. — Do  you  believe,  that  the 
chasm  which  had  opened  at  Rome  closed  up  when  Curtius 
leaped  into  it  ?  You  see  that  such  things  do  not  happen 
in  these  days,  therefore  you  must  surely  consider  the  whole 
story  as  only  an  ancient  fable.  After  reading  the  history 
of  the  Decii,  a  master  has  a  fine  opportunity  of  kindling  in 
the  hearts  of  his  pupils  that  ardent  love  of  their  country, 
which  is  the  fruitful  principle  of  heroism.  If  Caesar  be 
the  object  of  their  studies,  may  not  the  master  ask  \m 
pupils  to  give  their  opinions  upon  the  conduct  of  that 
•*  citizen,  who  enslaved  his  country.^  If  they  hear  of  the 
^*  croisades,  do  not  these  afford  an  excellent  subject  for  de- 
^  clamation  against  superstition  ? 


u 


u 


u 


« 


^^  If  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  be  related  to  them, 
must  it  not  inspire  horrour  against  fanaticism  ?  If  Cincin- 
natus,  Scipio,  Paulus  Emilius,  be  mentioned,  will  he  not 
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impress  upon  their  minds,  that 'it  was -the  virtue  of  these 
^*  celebrated  men  that  caused  their,  great  actions;  and  that 
**  without  virtue  there  is  nehlier  glory,  nor  true  gieatness? 
^^  Thus  on  every  siiibject  history  may  furniisdi  examples.  I 
^^  point  out  the  method,  I  do  not  exhaust  the  subject'.' 


Paq£  156^; 

The  effect  of  what  appear  to  the  refined  reader  vulgar 
words  and  sounds  is  often  prodigious  oyer  the  associations  of 
the  common  people;  witness  the  effect  of  "  LilUbullero''  on 
the  Irish  troops  in  the  time  of  William  the  Third.  The  Scotch 
Pibrock  affords  another  instance  of  the  power  of  i^artial  music 
to  encourage  troops.  Every  body  knows  the  power,  which 
the  Bdinz  des  Vaches  has  over  the  Swiss  peasantry.  We  are 
informed  by  the  sensible  foreigner,  who  has  translated  (^xe'« 
Travels  into  French,.  ^  that  they  were  obliged  in  France  and 
Holland  to  forbid,  under  pain  of  death,  the  playing  that 
air  before  the  Swiss  troops.  This  prohibition  recalls  the 
remembrance  of  a  similar  prohibition  made  in  the  king- 
^'  dom  of  Grenada^  toward  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  can- 
'*  tury,  relative  to  the  fine  ballad  composed  by  the  Moors  on 
^^  the  taking  otAlhama.  It  still  exists  in  Spanish,  and  begins 
"  thus: 

**  Passeavase  el  Rey  Moro 
*'  For  la  ciudad  de  Granada 
**  Desde  las  puertas  de  Elvira  ' 
<'  Hasta  las  de  Bivarambla, 
<*  Ay  da  mi,  Albania  I" 
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**  When  it  was  sung,  jvhether  in  Arabic  or  in  the  vulgar 
^^  tongue,  in  the  town  of  Grenada,  it  is  said  to  have  caused 
^^  such  immoderate  floods  of  tears,  that  it  seemed  »s  if  each 
/^  person  had  just  lost  that  which  was  dearest  to  them  upon 
**  Earth.  Such  is  the  power  of  verse  and  music  in  their  ori- 
"  ginal  simplicity/' 


Page  165. 

^'  Niuno  senza  invenzione  fu^  mai  grande  uomo  Ael 
^V  mestiero  siiQ ;  e  se  la  invenzione  fa  onore  nel  attre  cose,  in 
^^  questo  sopra  tutto  ti  oiK^a.  £  si  v^d^  Pgni  invento  an- 
"  corache  debole,  essere  dagli  scrittori  celebrato,  come  si  vede 
'^  che  lodano  Alessandro  magno,  che  per  disallogiare  pii^ 
"  segretamente,  non  dava  il  segno  con  la  tromba,  ma  con  un 
*'  capello  sopra  una  lancia;.  :  £  lodato  ancora  per  avere 
^^  ordinato  agli  suoi  soldati,  che  nello  appiccarsi  cogli  nimici 
"  sir  inginocduassero  col  pih  mancb,  pef  pOtere^piu  gagliar- 
"  dam^ite  sostenere  Fimpeto  loro:  il:che  avendogli  dato  la 
vittoria,  gli  dette  aocora  tante  lode,  che  tutte  le  statue  ch^ 
si  rizzavano  in  suo  onore,  stavano  in  quello  guisa/' 

JOell  Arte  deUa  Gu^rra^pag.  3J9. 


<t 


Page  169^  -.        .:     . 

Lorsque  j'ai  parl6  de  notre  zMe,  j'auiois  dA  citer  6gale* 
ment  celui  du  roi.  La  premiere  fois  qu'il  me  faisoit  appeler 
i<diaciin  de  ses  vo3rages  de  Potzdam  k  Berlin,  il  d^butoit 

3n 
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toujours  par  me  demander  des  nouvelles  de  son  &cfAe ;  ce 
sujet  ^toit  trait6  fort  s^rieusement  et  dans  nn  tr^  grand 
detail :  il  falloit  lui  nommer  nos  61^ves ;  et  lui  rendre  compte 
mfime  des  plus  petites  circonstances :  il  vouloit  surtont 
savoir  quels  6toient  oeux  de  ces  jeunes  gens  qui  faisoient 
le  plus  de  progr^s,  ceux  qui  s'appliquoient  k  T^tade  avec 
le  plus  d'ardeur,  ceux  qui  annon9oient  le  plus  d'esprit  et  de 
talent.  II  falloit  lui  d6signer  la  sorte  d'esprit  ou  de  talent 
que  Ton  d6couvroit  en  chacun  de  ces  61feves,  et  lui  dire 
pourquoi  je  jugeois  ainsi.  Ce  n'6toit  pas  chez  lui  une  vaine 
afiectation,  une  montre  Suisse  et  trompeose ;  il  donnoit  k 
tous  ces  details  la  phis  grande  alteiidon ;  aussi  ai-je  remarqu6 
qu'ii  a  ti^.s-*bien  plac6  ceux  doot  j'avois  eu  plos  de  bien 
k  lui  dire. 


Vaoe  170. 

*^  II  est  entr6  k  r£ade  poly  technique  d^  la  Cbcmatton  en 
*^  Fan  deux,  jusqu'ji  Tan  onae,  envinoo  IdOO  6]i^ye8,  sans 
"  compter  une  centaine  d'ei^termiBi  qui  oat  itk  Mdmisk  profiter 
^^  de  Tenseignement  de  l'6eole;  mais  c^eet  one  ^venr  qui  ne 
''  sW:€OFdo  plus  que  diffidkmrat.  Des  1300  61bves  r^gu- 
^'  Hers  il  en  est  d'entr^s  au  moins  les  deux-tiers  dans  les 
"  diverses  services  publics  auxquels  fournit  r6cole,  savoir 
"  le  genre  militaire^  rariilhrk  de  terre  et  de  mer^  la  con- 
^^  struction  des  vaisseaux^  le  genre  civikj  les  ing6nieurs-g6o- 
^  ^phei^,  les  ibii^. !  Lereste  des'^livm  a  £)ui»ri  da  pro- 
^*  ftmeuTs  publics,  des  chefs  d'atetiers,  de  imaiiufactuoes^  ou 
^*  d*entf eprises  comm^oiales ;  des  officMre  xks  tuoupea  d^  iijgne 


**  k  pied,  et  k  cheval.     Quelques  jeunes  gens  sont  entr^s 


H  dans  la  carritbre  administfative  ou  pplitiq-ue:  d'autres  ii£s 
^^  riches  et  ind6pendans  sont  rentr6s  dans  la  classe  des  simples 
**  cito^ens,  «t  continuent  &  cultiver  les  sciences  et  ks  arts 
t^  dans  le  sdn  de  leur  femille. 

'«  II  e^tre  k  r^cole  chaqtie  axin6e  de  100  A  130/' 


Paoet  178. 

Ecouteawioi,  mos  ckfdr :g6n^ral,  hii  disoit  le  roi  un  jour : 
repr^sMtez-'VoiiB  que  vans  ^tes  ici  dans  telle  pdsitiotti  arec 
trente  mille  oonbattauB;  <fue Votre  aitedroite  et  inotreail^ 
gauche  aboutissent  Tune  k  tel  point  et  la  secoode  k  tri  autrfe 
point;  que  rbrinemi,  fort  db  quaxante  mille  hommes,  vient 
pour  TOU6  attaquer,  et  que  vous  le  vojez  marcher  i  t^Ue 
distanee,  et  en  tel  ordre :  ditra-nioi  ce  qu'en  pueil  cas  veus 
f&riez  P-^ire,  je  n'en  sais  riea ;  je  n^ai  jamais  eu  d'id^es  suT 
des  simples  propositions ;  nka  t^te  n'est  pas  feite  k  op^rer  en 
fair :  il  iaut  que  je  vois  les  choses  elles-m6mes ;  alors  cesont 
les  fitits  qui  me  finapfient,  et  nfms^ent :  je  seas  akm  c6 
que  je  dois  laire,  et  je  le  &is.  Sans  ks  faits  je  ne  rois  rien ; 
ain»  je  ne  suis  proppe  qu^^  ai^.  Je  tie  vaudnkis  rien  s'il 
6txMt  question  de  former  des  61^veB.^^-Mais  n^  |f>QU^ez^vou9 
pas  vous  figure  deux  artn^  comme  je  viens  de  tous  les 
d6crire? — Non,  sire ;  je  sens  toujours  que  la  r6alit6  m'ofFriroit 
quelques  details,  quelques  circonstances,  que  je  n'imagine 
pas :  que  ce  seroit  ces  droonstaftces  et  ces  details  qui  me 
d6termineroient. — Le  roi  n'ayant  jamais  pA  en  avoir  d'autres 
ti6p<HMes,  cessa  e&iift  de  le  conralter. 

3n2 
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Page  190. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  captain  in  the  navy. 

"  Whether  we  are  less  high-blooded  in  the  navy,  I  know 
"  not,  but  the  practice  is  comparatively  rare ;  when  it  occurs, 
^^  unless  murder  is  the  consequence,  or  challenging  a  com- 
^'  manding  oificer  on  duty,  it  is  seldom  taken  notice  of;  and 
^^  when  it  does  not  occur,  though  proper,  it  seldom  meets 
"  with  any  other  notice  than  Coventry  and  general  contempt 
**  The  causes  of  our  being  so  much  more  peaceably  disposed 
'^  may,  I  believe,  be  chiefly  traced  to  the  sailor's  being  always . 
''  employed,  and  the  soldier  always  idle ;  for,  except  on  a 
^^  march,  or  on  a  field  of  battle,  the  latter  has  nothing  to  do : 
^«  his  mounting  guard  is  absolute  idleness,  compared  to  a 
searofficer's  watch  y  beside  that  the  former  takes  a  twenty- 
four  hours  guard,  at  which  time  he  may  or  may  not  be 
^^  separate  from  his  companions,  and  that  the  latter  takes  his 
^  regular  alternation  of  rest  and  watch  (where  he  has  always 
"  sufficient  to  employ  his  attention),  every  ei^t  hours  and 
^^  four  hours.  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  young 
*^  men  (and  officers,  alas  1  are  but  men),  know  that  continual 
*^  moderate  employment,  moderate  fatigue,  and  moderate 
^  gratification  of  their  wishes,  is  the  way  to  keep  them 
^'  healthy,  happy,  and  contented ;  or,  to  make  use  of  a  sea* 
phrase,  *  to  keep  the  devil  out  of  their  mind/ '' 


Page  197. 
'^  J'ai  remarque  plu3  d'une  fois  que  le  service  est  ea 


<i 
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**  France  la  profession  la  plus  honor6e,  la  plus  suivie,  et  la 
"  moins  perfectionn6e.  On  exerce  cette  profession  avec 
*^  honneur,  rarement  avec  application,  et  presque  jamais 
"  comme  un  objet  d'6tude.  La  plupart  de  ceux  qui  s'y 
**  liyrent  avec  le  plus  d'ardeur  ne\soupf otinent  pas  que  la 
"  guerre  exige  autxe  chose  que  du  cour«ge,.  et  croyent  que 
"  d'avoir.vieilli,  c'est  avoir  de  rexp^rieuce.  Les  subaltemes 
"  roulcQit  .de  gamison  en  garnison,  oili  roi8ivet6  fait  leur 
"  existence.;  lis  savent,]e  detail  dij  regiment  oik  ils  servent, 
"  et  n'ont  jamais  pens6  qu'i}  y  eut  un  art  d^Ja  guerre.  .jGeux 
^^  que  la  naissance  plfice  dans  un  rang  plus  61qv6,  n'en  ont 
"  pas  plus  d'id^es,  et  remplacent  Toisivete  par  les  plaisirs. 
^^  Ainsi,  toute  la  valeur  qui  est  naturelle  a  la  nation,  lui  seroit 
"  souvent  inutile  et  quelquefois  iuneste,  s'il  ue  sr'6levoit  de 
^^  temps  en  temps  des  g^nies  .heureux .  qui  nais^ent  avec  le 
"  talent  et  acqu6rent  Tart  d'enjployer  tant  de  bras  et  de 
"  courage  pour  la  defense  et  la  gloire  de  T^tat.  Je  ne 
*^  pretends  pas  que  cette  n^gUgi^ce  de  s'instruire  soit  un 
"  vice  universel.  II  faut  m^me  avouer,  qu'il  y  a  d6j^  quelque  * 
^^  temps,  que  le?  choses  commencebt  k  chs^ff^r:  Qn\voit 
"  des  officiers  de  diff6rens  grades^  observer,  r6ti6chir,  et  se 
"  former  uue  th6orie.  Peut-i^tre  T^mulation  deviendra-t-elle 
*'  g6n6rale,  et  alors  il  sera  aussi  honteux  d'ignorer  les  prin<- 
^^  cipes  de  sa  profession,  qu'il  a  fallu  d'abord  du  cqurage  pour 
"  chercher  ^  s'en  instruire.  Un  grand  homme  a  dit  que  la 
^^  guerre  etoit  un  art,  pour  les  homnies  ordinaires,  et  une 
^^  science,  pou)r  les  hommes  sup^rieurs ;  il  y  en  a  encore  beau- 
**  coup  pour  qui  ce  n'est  qu'un  metier/' 


i:  i:. 
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Page  299. 

Many  concurring  circumstancJ^  have  lately  brought  AsdaU 
tic  litetatute  much  ittto  fashim^  and  perhaps  a  young  man 
of  talents  might,  ifn  imitation  of  Sit  William  Joned,  feel 
ambition  to  acquire  oriental  erudition.  It  is  acknowledged, 
that  his  having  learnt  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  "  qualified  him,^ 
as  his  biographer  observes,  ••  to  {promote  the  administration 
^  of  justice  in  India,  by  detecting  the  misrepresentations  of 
^  the  Hindu  or  Mahommedan  laws,  and  by  coitedting  the 
"  impositions  in  the  form  of  administering  oaths  to  the  fol- 
**  lowers  of  Brahma  and  Mahommed/'  We  admit  that  if 
no  other  benefit  had  resulted  from  his  study  of  these  lan- 
guages than  the  translation  of  Menu  and  of  two  Mahom- 
medan  law-tracts,  this  application  of  his  talents  to  promote 
objects  of  the  first  importance  to  India  or  Europe  would 
have  entitled  him  to  the  acknowledgments  of  both  countries. 

An  individual,  who  has  a  sltong  desire  to  become  one  of 
the  judges  in  India,  will  do  wisely  to  imitate  Sir  William  in 
studying  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic :  for  if  a  young  man  of  great 
application  and  talents  were  to  make  it,  as  Sir  William  diJ, 
the  object  of  his  life  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  judicature  of  India, 
it  is  probable,  that  he  would  succeed ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that 
this  speculation  must  be  confined  to  a  few,  and  that  if  there 
•be  many  competitors,  the  greatest  number  must  be  disap* 
pointed.  It  is  not,  however,  to  the  studying  Arabic  and 
Persian  as  direct  means  of  advancement  in  a  profession,  that 
any  objection  is  made,  but  it  is  here  considered  as  a  literary 
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speculatiqpt  whidb  doqs  siot.  promise  adequate  profit.    From 
the  study  of  the  Feosm  and  Indian  poetry,  mythology,  and 
.antiquities*  perhups  9ome  interesting  and  curious  results  may 
be  obtained  >  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  translations  that 
have  appeared  before  the  public  have  not  been  adequate  to 
the  ej^pectalions  niised  of  oriental  ht^r^ture.    Some  of  the 
Asiatic  anaececHitics  a^^;  pretty ;  but  they  contain  merely  a 
v^eti^ioo,  of  a  few  ideas  sicarcely  lu^ieot  to  exercise  the 
most  indol^t  imagination*  ftod  conv<!yi»g  no  wrt  of  instruo- 
tion,  moral  or  int^llectutd.    **  Jhy*  bofig  the  boi^V  or  "  Boy, 
"  fill  U^  the  sp^r^Uag  bowl."   *'  Boy,  crown  me  with  roees?: 
"  they  £»d!e,'and  so  mu»t  J ;  th^efore  ht  w  wear  crowns  of 
**  roses,  anxi  dripk  wMle  we  can.'".  TW»  seems  to  be  nearly 
the  amo«mt  of  what  is  ctmtained  in  most  €£  the  rondeaus  of 
these  ofieilial  tepicureant.    All  tiiat  the  arts  of  viereifieation, 
or  the  selection  of  €f)ithets,  can  do  for  them,  Jh«s. been  effected 
with  gneat  skill  and  diegance ;  but  the  woritxnanship  surpasses 
the  materials ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  no  more  master- 
minds will  be  seen  wasting  their,  powers  upon  such  unprofilr 
able  siubjects. .  Periiaps  it  npoj  be  ihtowsting  to  jcompftr^  tb^ 
Jndiian  mythology  with  ^e;  Gredkn,  ]aaid  wilji  the  jneligiows 
opinions  jof  other  countries;  the  resemblance  between  the 
poetry  and  language  of  tfae^e  nations  may  also :  afi^d  ingCf 
nious  ducidations  of  some  points  in  history.;  but,  after  all,  the 
i^^see  of. utility  oc. of  plettsiue  doriviedir^m  theso  inquirii^ 
lUust.  be. the  criteckin,  by  wfaiofa  they,  must  be  appieda^iedii 
The  Gnoei^n  mythology  is  so  intimately  conofidted  viUi  the 
works  of  the  gre(d)»t)of  fioets,  that  it  iirill  .^ntkJ«Q .  to  be  in^* 
teresting  tis.iaog  BS)daisittal  pnetvjttejrisls,  and  nd^liiforoi  ail 
indispensable  part  of  the  education  of  a  man  {tf:.]ijtea»lurf 
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arid 'of  a  gentleman.  But  it  is  for  it^  Jrelative,  no*  for  its 
positive  merit,  th^t  eteti  Gtecian  mythology  %  -retained;  in 
itself,  it  is  a  heap  of  confused*  absurd*  monstrous  stories, 
which,  taking  them  either  literally  or  allegoHcally^  or  both, 
not  all  the  art  of  modem  interpreters  and  expounders  can 
reconcile  with  common  sense  and  dec^iey  t  its  -deformity  has 
been  concealed,  however,  by  the  beautiful  drapery  of  poetry ; 
or  it  has  been  covered  by  public  opiiiidri.  But  let  us  not 
pervert  the  taste  and  load  the  memory  of  youth  with  anew 
he)ap  of  mythological  rubbish.  Absurdity  for  absurdity,  that 
to  which  we  hdve  bee^  most  accustopfted  isi  the  ^bbst.  Our 
little  blind  pkjrftil  winged  urdliio,  with  his'boi^v'aild  arrows 
tipped,  some  with  gold  and  sotne  with  lead^  is  iftiU  as  good, 
Cupid  for  Cupidy  as  the  grotesque  mystical  Indian  deity,  who 
-ifr  now  introduced  to  us^  with  his. bow  coJEUpoi^i-of  ^11  tlie 
'seven  senses,  ^nd  its  string  formed  of :  bees  clinging  or  strung 
together  nobody  knows  how.:  Whatever  is  ^really  interesting 
or  valuable  in  Asiatic  literature  will  necessarily  find  its  way 
into  our  own  language  by  t;he  medium  of  translation.  It  is 
in  vain  to-  tell  us;  I  that  dt  isl  impossirble  to  give  an  idea  by 
translatioh  of  the  inimitable  beauties  of  the  originals.  Trans- 
lation is  an  excellent  test  of  the  truth  of  sentiment,  as  well 
as  of  the  value  of  wit.  Sterling  wit  and  natural  sentiments 
lose  little  or  nothing  by  traoislatipn ;  the  one  depending  on 
just  ideas,  the  other  on  natuml  feelingSyinuisthaVe  nearly 
equivalent  terms  in  all  languagds ;  and  that  there  will  ^ver  be 
found  translators  sufficient,  both  m  number  and  wortli,  ac- 
cording to  the  demand  for  th^n,  is  certain ;  men  who  are 
lit  for.  higher  emplor^ments  should  not  condemn  themselves 
to 4ius  drudgery.  ii  .  a> 
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/niese  hints  relating  to  the  study  of  Persian  and  San- 
scrit are  addressed  to  men  of  literature,  not  to  military  men. 
It  has  been  distinctly  stated,  in  speaking  of  military  educa- 
tion, that  it  must  be  advantageous  to  military  men,  indeed 
absolutely  necessary  to  themj^  to  understand  and  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  country,  where  they  are  to  conunand* 


Paok  325. 

Lawyers :   Hidnt  of  conversing  on  what  they  read^  useful. — 
In  the  life  of  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  his  editor  informs  us, 
*•  He  was  most  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  discourse,  for  I  have 
**  observed  him  often  say,  that,  after  his  da/s  reading  (as 
^  in  London  if  he  had  the  opportunity)  at  hb  night's  con- 
*^  gress  with  his  friends,  either  at  commons  or  over  a  chop, 
**  whatever  the  subject  was,  he  made  it  the  subject  of  his 
•*  discourse  in  the  company :  *  For,'  said  he,  •  I  read  many 
^^  ^  things,  which  I  am  sensible  I  have  forgot ;  but  I  found 
^^  *  withal,  that,  if  I  had  once  talked  over  what  I  had  reiad, 
"  *  I  never  forgot  that/    This  agrees  with  a  direction  to  a 
^^  student,  said  to  have  come  from  the  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
'^  that  he  should  study  all  the  morning,  and  talk  all  the 
"  aft:emoon ;  because  a  ready  speech  (if  it  be  not  nature's 
^*  gift)  is  acquirable  only  by  practice,  and  is  very  neces- 
"  sary  for  a  bar-practiser.    t  remember,  that,  after  the  fire 
"  of  the  Temple,  it  was  considered  whether  the  old  cloister 
"  walks  should  be  rebuilt,  or  rather  improved  into  chambers ; 
^^  which  latter  had  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
^^  But,  in  regard  it  could  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of 
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^  the  inner  house,  the  masters  of  the  middle  house  waited 
*^  upon  the  then  Mr.  Attorney  Finch^  to  desire  the  concur-- 
^^  rence  of  his  society,  upon  a  proposition  of  some  benelSt  to 
*^  be  thrown  in  on  that  side.  But  Mr.  Attorney  would  by 
^^  no  means  give  way  to  it,  and  reproved  the  Middle  Templars 
"  very  wittily  and  eloquently,  upon  the  subject  of  students 
^'  walking  in  evenings  there,  and  putting  cases ;  which,  he 
^*  said,  was  done  in  his  time,  as  mean  and  low  as  the  build- 
^^  ings  were  then,  however  it  comes,  said  he,  that  such  benefit 
^^  to  students  is  made  little  account  of.  And  thereupon  the 
^^  cloisters,  by  the  orders  and  disposition  of  Sir  Christopher 
*^  Wren,  wemtrbuilt  as  they  now  stand.  And  agreeable  to 
^^  this,  Serjeant  Maynard,  the  best  old  bookJawyer  of  his 
^^  time,  used  to  say,  that  the  law  was  Ars  Bablativa ;  which 
^^  humorously  enough  declares  the  advantage  that  discourse 
^^  ing  brings  to  the  students  of  the  law.  And  certainly, 
^^  above  all  other  things,  the  art  of  prompt  speaking  is  to 
<<  be  cultivated,  as  far  as  may  be,  according  to  the  aptest 
^^  rules  of  oratory,  because  it  wonderfully  sets  off  a  bar* 
"  practiser/' 

Not  to  go  too  sdon  to  the  Bar. — ^^  I  have  heard  Lord 
^^  Keeper  Guilford  say,  that  it  is  prudent  not  too  soon  to 
^^  launch  into  practice ;  for  it  is  observed,  that  no  person 
'^  increaseth  his  store  of  law  after  he  is  called  to  the  bar  and 
**  enters  upon  practice.  His  judgment  and  knowledge  of 
"  forms  may  increase,  but  his  book-learning  is  at  a  stay;  be- 
f'  cause  business,  either  found  or  pursued,  fills  his  head,  so 
**  that  even  reading  doth  him  little  good.  Wherefore  it  is 
*'  said,  that  he  who  is  not  a  good  lawyer  before  he  comes 
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"  to  the  bar,  will  never  be  a  good  one  after  it.  After  he 
**  was  called  to  the  bar,  which,  as  they  term  it,  was  ex 
debito  justituB^  he  did  not,  as  many  less  qualified  have 
done,  bustle  about  town,  and  obtrude  themselves  upon 
attomies,  and  perhaps  bargain  for  business,  but  lay  quiet : 
^^  and  the  chief  alteration  in  his  way  of  appearing  was  this : 
^^  — Instead  of  his  being  posted  within  the  court,  as  a 
^^  student,  to  take  notes,  he  did  the  same  standing  at  thtf 
^^  bar;  and  if  chance,  or  a  friend  brought  a  motion,  of  course 
"  it  was  welcome/' 

Many  other  passages  from  this  instructive  book  might  be 
extracted  advantageously  for  the  reader;  but  it  is  better  to 
refer  to  them,  than  to  swell  this  volume  With  what  may  be 
found  elsewhere;  the  reader  is  however  advised  to  look  at, 
pages  from  14  to  18;  page  29»  93,  95,  l68, 189»  218,  220, 
240, 253,  245,  261,  290, 300. 


Page  395. 

Vers  la  fin  de  1768  le  g6n6ral  Nugent  apprit  tout4-coup 
que  Fr^d^ric  venoit  de  donner  des  ordres  pour  rentrer  ea 
campagne.  Le  g6n6ral  d'artillerie,  Mr.  de  HollzendorflT, 
avoit  repu  dans  la  nuit  plusieurs  millions  d'6cus  pour  les 
premieres  d^penses :  on  donnoit  des  ordres  poiu*  faire  revenir 
les  chevaux  de  trait  et. tons  les  hommes  de  service;  dans 
trois  ou  quatre  jours,  Tarm^e  devoit  se  mettre  en  marche*  A 
Tinstant,  il  vient  chez  le  Comte  Finck-Einsteiq,  et  le  prie  de 
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sollidter  unie  audience  du  roi  pour  lui,  et  dans  le  plus  court 
d^lai..  La  r^ponse  axrive  de  Potzdam  le  m^me  $(Hr»  et  pdarte 
que  sa  ooajest^  recevra  M.  Venvoy6  de  Vienue  le  leixiemain 
dtetos  la  matun^.  Le  g6ii6ral  parle  avec  le  eoiafie  Finck- 
Enstein,  arrive,  et  est  repu. 

.  **  M.  Yenvojk;'  lui  dit  le  roi,  «  quel  est  I'objet  de  I'au- 
^  dience  que  Toua  m'avea  faitdema&der?" 

"  Sire,  votre  majest6  paroit  vouloir  recomxaeocef  la  guerre ; 
"  est^lle  done  lasse  de  voir  I'Europe  en  repos?  et  quel  peut 
**  6trele«i(0*if  qurlad6ternii»e?" 

"  MoD»eur,  w(Wb  motif  est  fort  aini|)le:  ^aime  mjeux 
**  pi^vemc  que  d'etre  pr6venu." 

"  Eh!  qui  done,  sire,  songe  ^lagjuerre.^  Perscoiae  au 
"  monde  n'en  a  la  pens^e;  je  r6ponds  du  moins  que  la 
"  maison  d'Autriche  ne  desire  que  la  paix." 

«*  Qu'estrce  done,  monsieur,  que  les  remontes  extraordi- 

**  naires  que  vous^vene^  dc  faire?    Quaire  raille  eheraux 

*  d\in  seul  achat  l" 

* 

**  Ske,  que  votre  majesty  me  permette  de  lui  rappeler  de» 
**•  tratte  qu'elle  peut  avoir  oubli^s.  Apr^s  la  pais  dc  Hubers- 
*'  bourg,  yimp^ratrice-reine  proposa  k  votre  majesty  de  r^ 
**  duire  les  arm^  k  moiti6  de  ce  qu'elles  ^toient,  et  cela 
"  pout  le  soulag^n^it  de»  peuples :  elle  d^claroit  en  m^me 
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^'  temps  qu'elle:  obtiezMlrdit  certainement  que  Ton  prit  les 
*^  monies  mesures  en  France.  Voire  xaajest^  ne  crut  pas 
'^  deffoiar  adopter  ce  plaji,  des  co^sxd&raikioos  porticuliibres  et 
^*  poiflsaatesf  f  en  d^ournimt;  ce'doat  elle  t6mo%na  ^prouver 
"  les  plus  grands  regrets:  et  cependant^  sire,  rimp^ratrice* 
^^  reine,  se  confiant  sur  la  solidit6  des  trait6s,  touch6e  des 
*^  besQins  del  peuples,  et  vonlaat  remettre  de  Tordre  dans 
^^  ses  fiftaBtoee^  fit  ce  qu'dle  avoit  propps6  k  votre  majest6;  en 
^  quai  1ft  France  Tiinita  jusqW^  nn  certain  point  Cinq 
^  ann6e8  coBs^cittives  de  paax  pt  ^'^(HKHnie  ont  rempli  ses 
'^  vues  aD  moins  en  pwrkle.  La  mort  de  ,remp6reiir  grand- 
^^  due  de  Toscane,  a  mit,;  de  plus,  ^  $a  dtspoi^itioB,  un  tr^sor 
^  qui  a  snfli  pnemr  achcYer  ^  peu  pi^s  le  pajenaent  des  dettes 
^*  de  r6tat :  Dans  cette  pomtioo^  eUe  a  p€»86  qu'il  kUAt  de  la 
^^  convenance,  et  lo^mdi  de  son  devoir^  de  remettre  son  arm6e 
^^  sur  le  pied  qu'exige  L'^endue  de  sea  6tatS)  et  c'est  ce 
^^  qu^eUe  fait.  CertainettM»t  vptre  majesty  coaviendra  que, 
^^  depuis  ki  pais  jusqti')^  piiaemt,  la  Htidsoi^  d'Autriche  a  em 
^  beavcoup  mains  de  tro«ipes  qu'il  ne  }ui  coovenoit  d^en 
^^  avoir^  vu  la  population  de  ses  provinces,  et  dans  la  prcv 
^  portioa  des  troupes  de  toutes  les  autres  puissaaces  de 
^<  FEurop^  Ainsi  Tunp^trice-reine  ne  fait  que  ce  qu€ 
<^  Totre  majest6  feroit  elle-mi^me  k  sa  place,  m6me  avec 
^  les  intentions  les  plus  pacifiques.  Aussi»  ne  balance-je 
^^  pas  k  Tous  assurer,  sire,  coraine  chose  qui  m^est  bien 
^  eonnue,  ek  dont  je  r§poads,  que  la  souyenaine  pour  qui 
^  je  parle  ici,  na  desire  rien  taat  que  de  maintenir  la  paix, 
''  qu'elle  s'apfdaiadit  tous  les  jours  d'avoir  conclue  avec  votw 
**  majest6/^ 
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^^  M.  le  g6n6raly  sa  majeste  imp^nale  ne  pouvoit  pas 
^^  mieux  faire  que  de  vous  donner  sa  confiance,  et  de  tous 
^^  employer  dans  la  diplomatie.  Vous  ^tes  un  excellent 
^^  ministre  pl6nipotentiaire,  et  il  n'est  pas  possible  d'en  mieux 
"  remplir  les  fonctions/' 

^^  n  est  vrai,  sire,  que  c'est  k  ce  titre  que  je  dois  Fhonneur 
^^  que  yai  de  parottre  devant  votre  majesty ;  c'est  i  ce  titre 
^^  que  vous  me  permettez  en  ce  moment  de  vous  parl» 
^  d'affaires  aussi  importantes.  Mais,  sire,  la  permission  que 
^^  vous  donnez  au  ministre  de  la  maison  d'Autriche,  daignerez- 
^^  vous  Taccorder  pour  un  moment  i  Nugent?  Ah !  soufirez, 
^^  sire,  que  je  ne  sois  que  moi-m6me,  et  daignez  encore  in'en- 
^^  tendre  lorsque  je  me  d6pouille  de  tout  caractbre  public,  et 
*^  que  ne  je  suis  plus  qu'un  homme  d'honneur !  Eh  bien,  sire, 
^<  c'est  TEcossais  Nugent  qui,  dans  toute  la  pl6nitudie  des 
^^  sentimens  d'honneur  qu'il  n'abandonnera  jamais,  vous  ga- 
^  rantit  ici,  sur  sa  t^te,  que  rimp6ratrice*reine  seroit  au  d6s- 
^  espoir  de  rentrer  en  guerre  avec  votre  majest6,  et  qu'elle 
^  n'a  aucun  dessein  qui  puisse  Vj  ramener;  en  un  mot, 
^*  qu'elle  ch^rit  la  paix,  et  est  enti^rement  dispos^e  k  la 
"  conserver  en  tout  ce  qui  d6pendra  d'elle !  Si  je  n'eh  avois 
^*  pas  une  certitude  absolue,  je  me  boraerois  k  remplir  p6ni« 
^*  blement  et  mal,  un  devoir  qui  ne  seroit  qu'officiel ;  je  ne 
*^  constituerois  pas  Thomme  d'honneur,  caution  du  ministre. 
^*  Non,  aucun  int6r6t,  aucune  puissance,  ne  pourra  jamais 
**  m'engager  k  me  compromettre !  Mais,  sire,  recevez  le 
^  serment  que  je  vous  fais,  que  si  vous  jugez  dans  la  suite 
**  que  je  vous  aie  dit  autre  chose  que  la  plus  exacte  v6rit6, 
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^  au  premier  mot  que  vous  m'en  ferfez  savoir>  yapporte  ma 
^  t^te  k  vos  pieds/' 

"  M.  le  g6n6ral,  puis-je  vous  croire?'* 


^*  H61as9  sire,  k  qui  done  croirez-vous  si  ce  n'est  pas  ^  celui 
a  qui  rhonneur  et  la  v6rit6  sont  plus  chers  que  la  vie  ? 
Ah,  sire  f  permettez  k  Thomme  qui  vous  admire  et  vous 
respecte  le  plus,  permettez-lui  de  vous  dire  la  v6rit6  toute 
^^  entifere !  Oui,  sire,  persopne  k  mes  yeux  n'a  honors  rhu* 
/^  ma[nit6  par  de  plus  rares  et  de  plus  bnllantes  '<}ualit6s  que 
^  votre  majesty !  Persohne  n^a  port^-^  un  aussi  haut  degr6 
*^  tout  ce  qui  caract6rise  et  constitue  le  g^nie,  lli^ioisme, 
^^  et  la  vertui  Mai«  par  quelle  fatalit6  faut-il  que  n^an- 
^^  moins  vous  ajez  k  payer  le  tribut  de  la  nature?  Je  ne 
"  vous  d^plairai  pas  pour  yous  Vavoir  dit,  je  Tesp^re.  Vous 
^^  le  pardonnerez  k  ma  franchise  et  k  la  circonstance  o^  je 
'^  me  trouve  I  Oui,  sire,  vous  avez  un  d6faut  bien  redoutable 
^^  pour  le  genre  humain  I    Vous  ^tes  trop  m^fiant  V* 

^^  Je  vais  vous  prouver,  monsieur  le  g6n6ral,  que  vous 
**  vous  trompez,'^  lui  r6pondit  le  roi  en  souriant;  "  car  je  me 
^^  fie  k  vous.  Que  puis-je  de  plus,  que  de  me  fier  au  mini- 
['  stre  d'Autriche?'' 

^^  Cest  k  Nugent,  sire,  que  vous  vous  fiez,  et  vous  n'y 
*♦  risquez  rien.*' 

^'  Allons,  qu'il  n'en  soit  plus  question ;  nous  lesterons  en 
••  paix/' 
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Le  gki^ral  Nugent  n'^it  pas  reatr^  k  Beiiin,  que  d6jlL 
tout  rargent  d61ivr6  pour  les  pr6paratifs  hloit  repl«o6  dans  le 
tr6sor:  ce  fut  la  probit6  d'un  seul  homme  qui  sauva  pour 
cette  fois  TEurope !  Aussi  ce  m6me  Homme,  toigours  si  Con-* 
8id6ri6  et  si  estim6  jusques-R,  le  fut-il  encore  plus  dans  la 
suite :  Jon  peat  dire  qu'il  6toit  vraiment  ch6ri  et  respects. 


PAdE  399- 

In  the  original  corre^ndence  between  co'tain  great  states- 
men^  publislied  in  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Revert  Walpole,  there 
are  many  curious  eicampleS)  especiaUy  one  most  secret  letter, 
voLiii,  p.997>  of  thej^ne^^e,  lequivocation,  ddays,  and  verbiage 
of  diplomatists.  These  it  would  be  wdl  for  a  young  diploma- 
tist to  study,  that  he  may  learn  what  to  avoid,  and  what  to 
despise. 

Of  the  use  of  certain  cant  words  to  negodators,  Horace 
Walpole,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  gives  an 
excellent  example  :—^^  His  eminence  the  cardinal  has  made 
^  use  of  this  word  tfquiiibre  to  discover  the  views  and  inten- 
"  tians  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  by  it.  *  *  *  »  *  But  the  in^ 
^^  genious  Monsieur  Chauvelin  is  fond  of  this  word  SquiUbre^ 
"  without  any  vast  views  of  conquests  for  France,  or  settling 
^^  anew  partition  or  balance  empower  for  Europe:  hut  as 
*^  being  subject  to  so  many  different  senses  and  interpretations^ 
"  and  being  made  a  previous  condition  to  all  action,  it  may 
^*  serve,  if  he  pleases,  to  prevent  any  action  at  all.'' 
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Chapter  an  StattMi^n  or  Lawyer$  ;  the  advantage  of  lite^ 
rature  to  the  declining  years  of  great  men. — We  are  told  by 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  biographer,  that  in  the  decline  of  his 
life,  and  after  he  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from  liis  high 
station  in  ministry,  he  regretted,  that  he  had  forgotten  his 
classical  attainments,  and  that  he  had  little  taste  for  literature. 
He  once  expressed  his  regret  to  Fox,  who  was  reading  in 
the  library  at  Houghton :  "  I  wish,'^  he  said,  "  I  could  take 
"  as  much  delight  in  reading  as  you  do ;  it  would  be  the 
^^  means  of  alleviating  many  tedious  hours  in  my  present  re- 
"  tirement;  but,  to  my  misfortune,  I  derive  no  pleasure  from 
•*  such  pursuits/' 

We  know  that  Mr.  Fox's  delight  in  reading  not  only  alle- 
viated the  tedious  hours  of  retirement,  but  assuaged  the  sense 
of  pain  and  illness  even  to  the  latest  hours  of  his  life. 


Page  419. 

MacchiaveUi :   cap.  22. — De  Segretarj  de^  PrincipL 

£  perche  sono  di  tr^  generazioni  cervelli ;  Tuno  intende 
per  se,  Taltro  intende  quand  do  altri  gli  h  mostro,  il  terzo  non 
intende  ne  per  se  stesso  ne  per  dimostrazione  d'altri;  quel 
prirao  e  eccelentissimo,il  secondo  eccellente,  il  terzo  inutile.  *  * 
««♦♦####««#«♦♦  Quando  tu  vedi  il  minbtro 
pensare  piii  a  se  che  a  te^  e  che  in  tutte  le  arioni  vi  recerca 
Tutile  suo,  questo  tale  cos)  fatto,  mai  non  fia  buon  ministro, 
ne  mai  te  ne.  potrai  fidare ;  perch^  quelk>  che  ha  lo  stato  dt 
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uno  in  mano  non  debbe  mai  pensare  a  se,  ma  al  principe, 
e  non  gli  ricordare  mai  cosa,  che  non  appartenga  a  lui. 
£  dall'  altra  parte  il  principe  per  mantenerlo  buono  debbe 
pensare  al  ministro,  onorando  lo,  facendolo  ricco»  obbligando* 
selo,  partecipandogli  gli  onori,  e  carichi,  accio^  li  assai  onori, 
le  assai  ricchezze  concessegli,  siano  causa  che  egli  non  desideri 
altii  onori,  e  ricchezze,  e  gli  assai  carichi  gli  iaccino  temere 
le  mutazioni,  conpscendo  non  potere  reggersi  senza  lui. 
Quando  adunque  i  principi  e  li  ministri  sono  cos)  fatti, 
possono  confidare  Tuno  deir  altro ;  quando  altrimenti,  il  fine 
tara  sempre  dannoso  o  per  Tuno  o  per  Taltro. 


Page  421. 

Macchiavelli:  cap.  18. — In  che  modo  i  principi  dehbano  osser^ 

vare  lafede. 

#»»*»*»**  Quante  promesse  siano  state  fatte 
irrite  e  vane  per  la  infedelt^  de'  principi;  ed  a  quello  che 
ha  saputo  meglio  usare  la  volpe,  h  meglio  successo.  Ma  6 
necessario  questa  natura  saperla  bene  colorire,  ed  essere  gran 
simulatore  e  dissimulatore ;  e  sono  tanto  semplici  ^i  uomini, 
e  tanto  ubbidiscono  alle  necessity  presenti  che  colui  che  in- 
ganna  trover^  sempre  chi  si  lascer^  ingannare.  ***♦*♦» 
««.«««*♦  Ad  un  principe  adunque  non  6  necessario 
avere  tutte  le  soprascritte  quality,  ma  h  ben  necessario  parere 
d'averle-  Anzi  ardir6  di  dire  qtiesto,  che  avendole  ed  osser- 
vandale  sempre,  sono  dannose,  e  parendo  d'averle  sono  utili; 
come  parere  pietoso,  fedele,  umano,  religioso,  intiero,  ed 
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essere ;  ma  stare  ni  modo  edificato  con  ranimo,  che  bisognan* 
do  tu  possa  e  sappi  mutare  il  contrario.  £d  hassi  da  in* 
tendere  questo,  che  un  principe,  e  massione  un  principe 
nuovo,  non  pu6  osservare  tutte  quelle  cose  per  le  quali, 
gli  uomini  sono  tenuti  buoni,  essendo  spesso  necessitate  per 
mantenere  lo  stato  operare  contro  alia  umanit^,  contro  alia 
carit^  contro  alia  religione*  **♦♦♦♦*♦♦**»♦»* 
*****  Alcuno  principe  di  queste  tempi  il  quale  non  h 
bene  nominare,  non  predica  mai  altro  che  pace  e  fede,  e 
Tuna  e  Faltra  quand  e'  Tavesse  osservata,  gli  avrebbe  piii 
volte  totto  lo  stato  e  la  riputazione. 


Page  426. 

A  Prince  should  early  learn  to  express  himself  well  in 
conversation.  —  There  are  many  excellent  lessons  on  this 
subject  in  the  works»  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  especially  in  the 
letters  on  the  education  of  a  prince,  in  her  Adele  et  Theo- 
dore, where  the  tutor  reproves  the  prince  for  speaking  ill,  or 
for  being  bashfully  silent.  Lessons  from  real  life  have  a  still 
greater  effect  upon  the  mind  than  can  be  produced  by  any 
fictitious  narratives,  however  well  constructed.  A  judicious 
preceptor  will  therefore  take  occasion  to  point  out,  in  bio- 
graphy or  history,  examples  of  the  advantages  which  a  prince 
derives  from  being  able  to  express  himself  with  ease,  preci-i 
sion,  and  dignity. 

Lord  Harvey,  when  ambassador,  said  of  the  Duke  of 
Modena:  "  Thanks  be  to  God  the  duke  is  at  last  departed; 
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sure  that  is  the  most  impenetrable  piece  of  dignified  dulU 

**  ness,  that  ever  any  princely  family  produced.     Most  of  the 

"  little  conversation  that  used  to  be  extorted  from  him  con- 

*^  sisted  of  inarticulate  sounds,  like  Ah!  and  jFfaA/  and  when* 

*'  ever  he  did  deviate  into  articulation,  his  words  were  as  bare 

^*  of  meaning  as  his  noises  generally  were  of  words ;  while 

**  si  fait^  nonnij  cela  se  peutj  and  peut-dtre^  seemed  to  be  all 

"  the  furniture  in  his  whole  vocabulary/' 


THE    END. 


En  RAT  A. 


PAOB.  UHB 

3 

S 

4 

6 

S 

13 

15 

SO 

17 

SI 

5 

45 

8&9 

51 

17 

56 

IS 

fort^r.tlttt. 
for  iroM/d  r.  shoald. 
for  blinded  r.  blended. 
in  autr4  dele  accent, 
for  More  r.  the  more. 
^    for  formed  r.  found. 
8  &  9  transpose  iktu  and  f  Amt. 
'    dele  By. 
__    for  i^ord  r.  affords. 
57  penult,  for  AU  the  pefty  iubierfnfa^  hntuini  ^ 
pnnmaty  and  mean  erammu  ef  a  debtor, 
mutt  be  practiaed,  r.  Placed  iif  such 
difficult  situations,  curates  mav  be 
tempted  to  have  recourse  to.  all  the 
petW  sttbterfuices,  &e. 
64        3   from  Dottoin,  after  aiek  tmert  semi- 
colon, instead  o€  B^tr  good  curate. 
08  last  Une,  for  bnnchcr  r.  buncher, 
79       14    for  lie  r.  falsehood. 
85        8   for  leM  r.  smaller. 


PAGB. 

106 
1S9 
187 
199 
SOO 
SOS 
S41 


S73 
S76 
366 


370 

374 
39i 


LIHB. 

9 
15 
17 
17 
10 

5 

5 

8 

9 
IS 

4 
17 


4 
18 


insert  ^between  **  and  our." 

of  the  note,  for  Matthew,  r.  Mathias. 

dele  and  ike  poane. 

for  otrong  r.  strung. 

for  was  r.  can  be. 

foruMcstr.  success. 

deleJkmiMa. 

from  the  bottom,  for  ail  r.  whatever  is 
material  that. 

for  required  r.  acquired. 

dele  moHtklo. 

for  theu  r.  tiiem. 

after  It  U  eommoafy  bdUted,  dele  as  fv 
as  the  word  onsr,  and  insert—that 
generosity  and  neatness  of  mind  are 
not  to  be  produced  by  education, 
but  that  they. 

f^om  bottom,  for  rhophdtte  r.  rhopalic. 

for  are  ader  t,  a  rciader. 

in  the  note,  for  G^^Ung  r.  Qottlliif  . 
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I  N  D  E  X. 


A. 


Abilities  prematurely  displayed,  184. 
Abstraction  in  danger,  how  acqaired,  179« 

180. 
Academies,  military,  143  to  196. 
Academical  education  for  lawyers,  312. 
Accent,  103. 

'   bad  accents,  284  to  287. 
Accuracy,  210. 

Acesitts,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  433. 
Achilles,  112,  116. 

his  speech  in  the  Iliad^  133. 

and  the  tortoise,  11. 
Adair,  177. 

Adams's  Wonders  of  the  Microscope,  213. 
Addison,  93. 

bis  Tory  fox-hunter,  259. 

Essay  on  Duties  of  Men  in 
Office,  380. 

bis  own  conduct  in  oiBce,  381, 
382. 
Address  to  the  English,  198,  199. 
Address,  how  far  allowable,  346,  347. 

honest,  398. 
Admiral,  saying  of  one,  162. 
Advancement  in  the  church,  106. 
Adventurer,  No.  Ixxzir.   186. 
Advocate,  his  duty,  349. 


Afiectation,  103. 
Agamemnon,  139. 

Age  for  sending  boys  to  college^  94. 
Akenside,  93,  202. 

Alexander,  Plutarch's  Life  of  him  recom- 
mended, 133. 

was  taught  to  read  by  Ari- 
stotle, 286. 
Algebra,  political,  175. 
Alison,  275. 
Allusions,  art  of;  and  knowledge  necessary 

for  them,  389  to  392,  409. 
Ambassador  and  elephant,  1 13. 

an  honest  one«  395,  396. 
Ambition,  109.  . 

how  to  excite  military,  168  to 

184. 
virtuous  and  vicious  379, 380. 
Amenity,  410. 
American  war,  166,  177. 
Amusements  and  exercises,  military,  115, 

149,  151,  155  to  161. 
Analogy,  51. 

Analysis  of  books,  385,  386. 
Anatomy,  210  to  213, 236  to  241. 
preparations  in,  239,  240. 
how  connected  with  mechanics, 

210. 
obstacles  to  its  progress,  237, 23  8. 
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Anatomy,  Bell's,  237. 
Anecdotes:  of  Barrow,  92. 

of  a  boy  at  Thotel  des  invalides, 
128. 

ofDr.Butt,  91. 

of  Constantine,  433. 

of  du  Guesclin,  445. 

of  Frederic  the  Great,  178, 179, 
423. 

of  some  German  preachers,  101. 

of  Bernard  Gilpin,  55,  58. 

of  Henry  the  Fourth,  424,  note. 

of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  423^ 
426. 

of  Linnaeus,  214,  218. 

of  Massillon,  98. 

of  Sir  Thomas  More,  35 1 . 

of  a  Regent  of  France,  173. 

of  Lord  Rochester,  92. 

of  Sophia  of  Zell,  426. 

of  General  Ziethen,  178,  179. 

one  told  by  Malphigi,  235. 

some  fit  for  military  pupils,  1 29 
to  131. 

for  the  education  of  country- 
gentlemen,  253,  254. 
Angles,  distances  of,  1 1 8. 
Antilochus,  139. 
Antipodes,  122. 
Aorta  of  the  whale,  211. 
Apologue,  witty,  233. 
Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  299. 
Architecture,  knowledge  of,  for  country- 
gentlemen,  273. 
Argenson,  M.  d',  358, 380. 
Argument,  89. 

polemic,  105. 
Aristotle,  18. 
Arithmetic,  41,  42. 
Army,  how  to  rise  in,  1 84. 


Army,  French,  197,  198. 

Ars  babUuiva,  a  name  given  to  the  law,  466. 

Articles  of  war,  188. 

Arts,  honest  and  dishonest,  349,  350. 

Asiatic  literature,  estimate  of  its  yalue  as 

an  object  of  study,  462. 
Association,  18,  19. 
Astronomy,  96. 
Attachment,  a  prince  should  know  how  to 

secure  real,  421  to  423. 
Attention,  power  of,  3, 6,  1 1 . 

to  facts,  208. 
Attorneys'  desks,  315,  332. 
Attraction,  122. 
Axioms,  how  they  lead  to  ertx>r,  225  to  236.- 


B. 


Bacon,  lord,  186,  231,  236,  327,  328,  338, 

352,  353,  356,  419. 
Ballads,  126. 
Banks,  215. 
Bar,  a  young  lawyer  should  not  go  too  soon 

to,  466. 
Barbauld  (Mrs.),  quoted,  212. 
Barretier,  20. 
Barrister  before  he  gets  into  practice,  354, 

355. 

character  of   a  good  one,  281 
to  283. 
Barrow,  aneodote  of,  92. 
Barruel  on  education,  303. 
Battering-engine,  163, 167. 
Bayle  on  prudence  and  fortune,  322. 
Beasts,  wild,  113. 
Beatty,  Dr.78,79. 
Beccaria,  326. 
Bell,  Dr.  41. 
Bell's  Anatomy,  237. 
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Beneyolence,  75,  26 1« 

Bentham's  Traite  sur  la  Legislation,  187, 

326. 
Berkeley  quoted,  323. 
Bcrthollet,  31,  225. 
Bible,  to  what  degree  a  pupil  should  rea4 

it,  442. 
Bibliophobia,  220. 
Billiards,  danger  of,  156,  157. 

very  common  at  Valenciennes,  157. 
Biography,  5,  50, 51,  90,  1  S3,  353. 
Biot,  36. 
Bishop,  67  to  76. 

Black  (Dr.),  his  letter  to  Lavoisier,  236. 
Blackmore,  Dr.  233. 

Sir  Richard,  quoted,  5. 
Blackstone,  his  Commentaries,  258,  313, 
314,315,319,  338,356. 

his  Parewel  to  his  Muse,  329. 
Blood,  familiarity  with  the  sight  of,  152. 

morbid  acrimony  of  the  blood, 
227. 
Blue-blaze  Devil  Bob,  189. 
Boerhaave,  233. 

Bolingbroke  on  English  history,  387,  411. 
Bologna,  old  school  of,  235. 
Bone  of  a  hare's  back,  213. 
Books,  90. 
Bossuet,  73,  96,  9S. 
Botany,  78,  96. 

use  and  abuse  of,  212. 
botanical  excursions,  221. 
Boufflersand  Villars,  sayings  of,  159. 
Bowes,  chancellor  of  Ireland,  332. 
Boyle,  how  he  learned  to  stutter,  284. 
Boys,  military,  112,  113. 

might    do    garrison   duty, 
154. 
Braddock,  general,  177. 
Brandy,  31. 


Brief,  when  a  lawyer  should  refuse  one^ 

348,  142. 
Broad  sword,  use  of,  251. 
Buddenbrock,  general,  42. 
Bufibn,  213,  225. 

Ball-baiting  and  cock-fighting,  152. 
Burke,  389, 390,  391,  409. 

his  address  to  the  electors  of  Bristol, 
259. 
Burlemaqui,  326. 

Burleigh,  393.  * 

Butler,  94. 

Butler's  Analogy,  444. 
Butt  (Dr.),  his  life,  90.  - 
anecdotes  of  him,  91. 


Caesar's  Commentaries,  176. 
Cambyses,  349. 

Campion  (Henri  de),  memoirs  of,  184. 
Candour,  410. 

how  to  be  taught,  209. 

exemplified  in  Franklin,  209. 
Cannon,  locks  on,  167. 
Capture  of  French  fleet  '«  as  per  margin," 

140. 
Carpenter's  tools,  154. 
Casaux  sur  k  Michanimt  de  la  SocUte,  401. 
Casuistry,  97. 

Catharine,  empress  of  Russia,  426,  430. 
Catholics,  77. 
Causes  and  eflfects,  20,  54. 
Causes  cilehres,%2\. 
Cecil,  393. 

Central  schools,  32,  33. 
Chabrias,  his  life,  165. 
Challenges,  188. 
Champagne,  36. 
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Chaptal  on  educaUon^  303. 
Character,  89. 

a  knowledge  of»  neoeuary  to  a 

statesman,  376. 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  351. 
of  HelTidios  Priscufl^  370. 
Charity  often  forgotten  in  the  support  of 

faith,  433. 
Charles  II.,  his  yisit  to  Manrel,  253. 
Charles  V.  188,237. 
Charles  XIL  113,417. 
Charles's  garden,  218. 
Chatham,  lord,  388,  378,  588,  410. 

his  letters  to  his  nephew,  388. 
Chatterton,  23. 
Chaucer,  50, 129. 
Chemistry,  31,  98,  218, 240,  275. 

oonTersations  on,  excellent,  201. 
experiments  without  an  appa- 
i«tai,221. 
Chess,  158. 

Chesterfield,  lord,  397,  398,  408. 
Cherert,  191. 
Children,  58, 78, 79. 
Chinese,  they  drink  much  tea,  112. 
Choice  of  a  profession,  1  (Chapter  I.)* 
Choice  of  Hercules,  by  Spenceor  by  Lowth» 

128. 
Chord,  sine,  and  tangent,  120. 
Christianity,    whether   reconcilable   with 

duelling,  186. 
Christians,  religious  contests  among,  105. 
Church,  58. 

on  entering  into,  107. 
Church-preferment,  108. 

-revenue,  72. 
Ciceronian  periods,  383. 
CiTilis  the  Gaul,  1 15,  449. 
Classical  literature,  35,  45,  50. 
studies,  90,  94. 


Classical  taste,  372  to  374. 
Classification,  224. 
Clergyman,  a  good  one,  100. 

Roman-catholic,  77. 
Clerical  education,  55  to  77. 
Clerkship  to  an  attorney,  332. 
Codc-figbting,  152. 
College,  98. 

lime  of  going  to^  308. 

years  passed  at,  how  precknii^,  318. 

a  central  military  college  proposed* 

172, 
naval  college  at  Portsmouth,  172. 
College  of  Dublin,  48. 
of  France,  38. 
Colleges  of  medicine,  preparation  for,  222; 

21^. 
Comforts  of  soldiers  and  sailon,  1 48. 
Command,  how  to  rise  to,  183* 
Company  ;  good,  and  bad,  103. 
Condillac  quoted,  342. 
Confidence,  89. 
Constantine,  433. 

Conversation,  29,  92,  388,  403,  404. 
lawyer's  defects  of,  328. 
its  uses  to  lawyers,  343. 
a  prince  should  early  learn  to 
express    himself  well   ii^ 
475. 
Conversations  on  chemistry,  208. 
Conversing  on  what  they  read  is  useful  to 

students  of  the  law,  465. 
Conviction  the  only  proper  basis  of  faith, 

77. 
Cordials,  112. 
Cornelius  Nepos,  185. 
Corporal  John,  a  fomiliar  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  among  the  soldiers,  192. 
Country-gentleman,  education  of,  247. 

anecdotes  for, 253, 254. 
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Country-gentleman,  his  daties,  and  proper 
knowledge  for,   256 
to  262. 
.  should  travel,  204. 
should  understand  me- 
chanics,  and  archi- 
tecture, 279,  273. 
should  have  some  know- 
ledgie  of  chemistry, 
and   other  sciences, 
275. 
should  read,  276. 
happiness  of  his  station, 
279. 
Courage,  108, 109,  113,  159, 163, 175,  418. 
how  to  be  taught,  1 14. 
of  aprince^  418, 
Court,  hanger-on  of,  251. 
Cowardice,  108. 
Cowley,  1. 
Cowper,  93. 
Coxe's  TVayels,  215. 
Crammers,  243. 
Crichton,  20. 

Cross-examination,  art  of,  344. 
Cullen's  First  Lines,  223. 
Cupid,  the  classical  compared  with  the  In- 
dian one,  464. 
Curate,  56  to  M.     : 

a  good  one,  96. 
CuTier's  Anatomy,  223. 
Cyropaedia,  Xenophon's,   125,   151,   156, 

158,  303. 
Cyrus,  151. 
Czar  Peter,  193,  429. 


D*Agues8on,  chancdfer,  341. 


Danby,  lord-treasurer,  253. 

Danger,  how  to  acquire  abstraction  in,  179. 

Darwin,  Dr.  322. 

Davenant,  401. 

Day,  Mr.  125. 

Debating-societies,  343. 

Debility,  111. 

Declamation,  exercises  in,  375. 

Degeneracy  of  a  nation,  how  shewn,  150. 

Deinology,  344. 

Dermody,  23. 

DeTOtion,  80i 

Diafoirus,  235. 

Dialogue,  71,  72. 

Dietiofmaire  portat\f  de$  Via  des  H&mm» 

Hhtsires,  133.  . 

Diet  of  soldiers,  146. 
Dieu  et  mon  droit,  418. 
Dieodonne  de  Gazon,  and  a  serpent,  1 33. 
Difference  and  resemblance,  association  of, 

as  a  principle  of  memory,  20. 
Digestion,  experiments  on,  238. 
Diomed,  139. 

IMplomacy,    and  diplomatists,  357,  358, 
393,  S96  to  400. 

curious  example  of  the  equito- 
cation  of  diplomatists,  472. 
Discipline,  strict,  at  military  academies,  153. 
Discrimination  necessary  to  a  prince,  420. 
Disinterestedness,  how  to  inspire  it,  367, 

368. 
Dissection  of  a  whale,  21 1. 
Distance,  estimation  of,  118. 
Doding^n,  393. 
Dogs  and  horses,  113. 
Domestic  education,  142, 145. 

for  a  statesman,  364, 
369. 
Doubt,  state  of  philosophic,  208,  209. 
Drake,  Johnson's  lAk  of,  124. 
3Q 
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Drawing,  119. 

in  military  aeademiei^  173. 
Drefls,07. 

at  military  academies,  154. 
a  prince  should  not  interfere  with 
alight  distinctions  of,  4..J. 
Drill  of  soldiers,  153. 
Drinking,  143. 
Drabbing,  a  good  onf,  140. 
Drags,  samples  of,  204. 
Drunkenness  in  military  men,  148. 

was  the  canse  of  defeats  in 
Flanders  and  in  Prussia,  148, 
149. 
Dryden,  129. 
Duelling,  186  to  190. 

better  with  swords  than  pistols, 

152, 153. 
Istter  from  a  captain  in  the  navy 
oonoeming,  4<X). 
Duguesclin,  130, 131,  445. 
Dumont  (M.),  on  legislation,  187, 320, 402. 
Donciad  quoted,  414. 
Duquesnoi,  401. 

Duties,  moral,  of  military  men,  194. 
of  physicians,  24<$. 
of  country-gentlemen,  256 
to  279. 


Ear,  accurate  11. 
Ecclesiastical  preferment,  59, 60* 
Echo,  scoffing,  383. 
Eclipse,  167. 
Ecole  normale,  33. 

po^fUchmque,  34,  35,  170,  171. 
Ecoks  tpicimles,  304. 
Economy,  75. 


Economy,  bow  to  be  tanf^t,  251. 

political,  257,  262,  400  to  403. 
%  of  statesmen,  365,  366. 

French,  401. 
Edict,  an  absurd  one,  237. 
Education,  clerical,  55. 

military  and  naral,  108. 

military,  146. 

medical,  201. 

ofcountry-gendemen,  or  of  men 
intended  for  priTate  life,  247. 

of  lawyers^  2B0. 

of  men  intended  for  public  life, 
357. 

ofa  prince^  412. 
Education  eontinues  tkroiigk  lift^  377. 
Effects  and  causes,  54b 
Electors  and  members  of  paritament,  259. 
Elementary  schools,  37,  53. 
Elephant  and  ambassador,  113. 
Elizabeth,  queen,  426. 
Eloquence,  404, 409,  410. 

&lse  taste  for,  343,  385; 

of  the  pulpit,  96,  lOO,  103. 

military,  140. 

domestic,  14^  145. 

laconic,  191. 

decline  of  Roman,  287. 

difference  between  Ftoich  and 
English,  389  to  392. 

necessary  to  a  prince,  |26.. 
Emulation,  53, 74. 
Engbeers,  155,  166,  167. 

technical  knowledge  for  them 
OTcr-rated,  168. 

French,  170. 
England  must  be  military,  169,  170. 

liberal  disinterested  yirtue  in,  411 . 
English,  reading  and  speaking,  41. 
prose  and  poetry,  293. 
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martial,  124,  128, 159. 

for  virtue,  377  to  379. 
Envy,  10,  21. 

Epitaph  on  the  abbi  EdgewMtfa,  423. 
Essai  sur  I'etude  de  la  Itteraifeare,  389« 
Essays  oh  science,  S^ 
Estabiishmeiit,  ecclcsiasticai,  106. 
Estimating,  power  of,  necessary  for  coon- 

try-gentlemen,  273. 
Eliquetteot  miittary  academies,  153|  154.^ 
Eton,  48, 375,  376. 
ETeraid,  Uetttenant,  129,  SOS. 
Examinations  of  milital-ypiipik,  171,  173. 
Sample,  95. 

Excesses,  111.  .     • 

Ekcltaftion,  111. 
Excursions,  botanical,  221. 
Exercise,  40. 

Exercises  for  miliurypiipils,  115,  116, 149. 
of  judgment  and  iB?ention>  175. 
of  the  senses,  204. 
Expedients,  invention  of|  177% 
Experience,  24,  177. 
Experiments,  328. 

chemical,  221. 

medical,  205,  238. 
Extempcffe  preaching,  bow  it  came  to  be 

disused  in  England,  445« 
Eye,  accurate,  11. 
Eyes  of  moths,  bees,  and  spiders,  212. 


F. 


Fact<,  how  usefiil  in  jnedioine»  207* 

curious  and  entertaining,  212  to  217« 
Fags,  303. 
Faith,  77. 
Fame,  75.   . 


Fanning,  68. 

Fashion,  follies  of,  277. 

Fashions  of  education  change,  332, 333. 

Fathers,  how  to  make.lheir  sons  food  of 
them,  267. 

Feather-spring  Ned,  189. 

Fellowes,  captain,  124. 

Fencing,  152,  153. 

Fenelon,  73. 

Fevers,  absurd  doctrine  of,  226, 227. 

Fictions,  legal,  327. 

Field-sports,  151. 

Finance,  study  of,  3d9>  400* 

Financiers,  54. 

Fish,  anatomy  of,  214. 

Flattery,  431. 

should  be  deqiiped  by  a  prince, 
420,431. 

Flechier,  98. 

Fools,  111. 

Foot-races,  IM. 

Fortification^  155, 17S« 

Fortitode,  trials  of,  150. 

Fortune  of  physicians,  201. 

independence  e^iK47. 

Fox  (Mr.),  remarks  on  his  education,  362  te 
364. 

France,  its  public  establishments  for  educa- 
tion, 35. 

Francis  the  First,  186,  237,  426. 

FVanklin  (Dr.),  agaiMt  positifeiiesii,  208, 
209,  230. 

Frauds,  pious,  in  education,  229. 

Frederic  the  Great,  42,  7I»  72,  168,  169* 
179*180,413,423. 

could  not  attach  fiiends, 
425. 

French  oflGicer,  saying  of  one, .  1 48. 

French  language  writing  or  composing  in, 
389. 
3Q2 
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Friiz,  a  familiar  appellatfon  of  Frederic  the 

Great  among  his  soldiers,  192. 
Froissart's  Chronicle,  136. 
Furia  utfernoHs,  215. 
Fumeaux,  Dr.  328. 


Galen,  242. 

Gall-nut,  204. 

Galvanism,  238. 

Games  of  chance*  and  gaming,  143,  153, 

157. 
Ganganelli,  433. 

Gardening  for  clergjrmen,  68,  440. 
Garrison-dttty  might  be  performed  by  boy^ 

154. 
Generals,  gt^at,  160. 
Generosity,  pleasure  of,  146. 
Genius,  in  what  it  consists^  2  to  8. 
Johnson's  opinion  of,  I. 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolda's  opinion  of,  7. 
self-Uught,22to25. 
Gentleman  affixmted,  187,  188. 

this  word  misused,  125. 
Geography,  120  to  122,  160,  161,  174^ 

369. 
Geometry,  162,  163. 
Gesture,  103. 
Giants  and  genii,  124. 
Gibbon,  322,  389. 
Gil  Bias,  432. 
Gilpin,  Bernard,  55* 
Gisbome,  94,  194,  246. 

on  duelling,  186. 
Globe  of  pasteboard,  122. 
Glory,  115. 
GoflTe,  238. 
Goldsmith,  56. 


Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature,  93,   208, 

213. 
Gosling's  Collection  of  IVeaties,  392. 
Grammar,  42. 

Latin  and  Greek,  295. 
Greatness  of  mind,  366. 
Gray's  letter  to  Wharton,  228. 

answer  to  a  queruloos  correqKmdent, 
336. 
Greek,  47,48,  123,418. 

unnecessary  to  soldiers  and  sailors, 

139, 196. 
and  Latin,  how  far  necessary  to  me- 
dical men,  219. 
Gregory,  Dr.  94,  224,  227,  229,  231, 233, 
246. 

on  the  duties  of  a  physician,  223. 
Grey  (Dr.),  his  examinatioQ  of  Smith's 

Wealth  of  Nations,  402. 
Grinderi,  or  crammers,  243. 
GraeuTelt  on  Blackstone,  328. 
Guilford  (lord-keeper),    his  Memoirs  re- 
commended, 467.' 
Gunpowder,  inventionof,  167. 

how  prepared  in  immense  quan* 
Uties  by  the  French,  in  the 
early  period  of  their  rcTolu- 
tion,  31. 
GusUvus  the  Third,  430. 
Gymnastics,  115. 


H. 


Habits,  erroneous  medical  ones,  224. 

of  speaking,  in  a  y  oong  lawyer,  287 . 
Hair-trigger  Pat,  189. 
Hales,  215. 

Sir  Matthew,  why  his  Either  gave 
up  his  profession,  348.     , 
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Hall,  Sir  James,  328. 

Haller,  175. 

Hardicanute  and  Cheyy-chase,  126. 

Hardwicke,  lord-chancellor,  332. 

Hare,  backbone  of,  213. 

Haro,  don  Luis  de,  396. 

Harvey,  235. 

Harvey,  lord,  475. 

Hawke  (Sir  Edward),  his  dispatch,  140. 

Hawkesworth,  93. 

on  duelling,  186. 
Health,  110. 

Heaviside  (surgeon),  his  liberality,  240. 
Hebrew,  95 . 
Hector,  139. 
Helot,  modem,  148. 
HeWidius  Priscus,  his  character,  379. 
Henry  the  Fourth,  185,  195,  425,  426. 

his  power  of  attaching  friepds,  424. 

his  magnanimity,  424  note. 
Henry  the  Eighth,  4 1 4. 

(prince),  of  Prussia,  147. 
Heroes,  lives  of,  160. 
Heroism,  109. 
Highlanders,  429. 

carried  their  breeches  on  their 
shoulders,  429.  ^ 
Hippocrates^  242. 
History,  50,  51,  106,  161. 

how  to  be  studied,  165,  166. 
king  of  Prussia's  instructions  how 
to  teach,  134. 
Holidays,  40. 
Holland  (lord),  remarks  on  his  behaviour  to 

his  children,  362  to  364. 
Home,  when  Rurtful  to  a  young  man,  263. 
Homer  quoted,  199. 
Homme  de  robe,  305. 
Honesty,  its  rarity,  360. 
Honour,  109>  159. 


Honour,  laws  of,  1 86  to  190. 
Hooke  (Dr.),  his  Essay  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, 203,  232. 
his  Micrography,  213. 
Hospitals  in  London,  243,  244. 
Houssaye,  Amelot  de  la,  422  note. 
Hudibras,  411. 
Hume,  132. 

would  have  made  a  good  lawyer, 
322. 
Humoral  pathology,  227. 
Hunter's  account  of  the  dissection  of  a 

whale,  211.' 
Hunting  and  shooting,  151. 

a  young  prince  should  be  indulged 
in,  417. 
Husbandry,  the  new  methods  of,  how  tp  be 

introduced,  269  to  272. 
Hutton's  Minutes  of  a  Court  of  Conscience, 

302. 
Hypotheses,  when  fanciful  ones  are  danger- 
ous, 232. 


L 


Ideas,  28. 
Ignorance,  92. 

of  religion,  105. 
Bfar  niente,  377. 

Iliad,  where  kept  by  Alexander,  1 29. 
Impartiality  necessary  in  army  and  navy, 

200. 
Improvements,  35. 

when  safe  and  when  dan- 
gerous, 430. 
lodependance  and  economy,-279. 

of  mind,  248. 
Industry,  9,  56. 
Infant  prodigies,  3. 
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Ingenhouz,  2]  5. 
Ingenuity,  instance  of,  167. 
Initiatory  schools,  S5,  46,  293  to  295. 
Injustice,  9. 
Innocence,  92. 
Innovation,  33. 

seldom  dangerous,  230. 
a  prince  should  know  how  far 
it   may    be    admitted   with 
safety,  430. 
Inns  of  court,  331. 
Instinct  of  credulity,  207. 
Integrity,  most  wanted  in  public  men,  359, 

411. 
Interest^  parliamentary,  200. 
Interval  between  school  and  college  danger- 
ous, 306. 
Intolerance,  103. 
Invalids,  154. 
Invective,  this  tone  unfit  for  pleaders,  345, 

346. 
Invention,  3. 

how  to  be  cultivated,  165  to  168. 
should  not  be  checked,  226. 
Ireland,  258. 

Irish  clergymen,  their  peculiar  duties,  439. 
Iron  Mask,  322. 
Irony,  97. 


J. 


James  the  First,  278. 
Jealousy,  21,  77. 

of  command,  195. 
Jesuits,  28,  29,  55. 
Jobbing  grand-jury,  258. 
Johnes  (Mr.),  his  translation  of  Froissart, 

136. 
Johnson,  Dr.  95,  94,  124,  201,  202,  233, 

336. 


Johnson  (Dr.),  quoted,  1,  246. 

saying  of  his,  404. 
Jones,  Sir  WUliam,  297,  300,  318,  462. 
Jones  (Mr.)»  his   letter   to    Sir   Nicholas 

Throgmorton,  393  note. 
Joumab,  literary,  usefbl  to  country-gien* 

tlemen,  267. 
Judge,  portrait  of  a  good  one,  353,  354. 
Judges,  conduct  of,  350. 
Judgment,  military,  exercise  of,  174  to  182. 
medical,  207. 
for  a  lawyer,  289. 


K 


King,  what  he  need  not  be,  413, 41 4. 
Kingcraft,  421,  422. 
KingVbench,  332. 
Knight,  215,  275. 
Knowledge,  25,  33. 

technical,  over-valued,  168. 

kinds  of  useful,  174. 

application  of,  174. 

for  a  country-gentleman,  256 
to  262. 

mantier  of  storing  up,  385. 

of  the  world,  185. 

of  common  things,  307,  S0$. 


Lady  Hobart  packet,  124. 
Lambert,  ^32. 
Landlord,  good,  256* 
Landscape-gardener,  274. 
Languages,  47, 48,  50,  299. 

modem,  123, 141. 

the  latter  necessary  to  a 
man,  388. 
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Lardner't  Credibility  of  the  Gospel,  444. 
Latimer,  a  sermon  on  charity  preached  to 

him  at  the  stake,  433. 
Latin,  44,  47,  48. 
grammar,  295. 
and  Greek,  123,  195. 
▼erset,  297. 

what  quantity  necessary 
for  a  statesman,  309  to 
373, 
Latinists,  pure,  301. 
Law,  elements  and  maxims  of,  328. 
has  been  called  an  habiaiiva,  4M. 
profession  of,  280* 

disgust  for,  330,  337. 
of  descents,  327. 

-book,  an  entertaining  one,  302. 
-tutors  and  special  pleader^  338  to 
343. 
Laws,  English,  258. 

Lawyer,  points  in  the  education  of:  habits 
of  speaking,  284. 
memory,  287. 
judgment,  289. 
temper,  290,  345,  346. 
irayelling,  307. 
mathematics,  319. 
science,  323. 

courses  of  study  for  him,  324. 
his  situation  as  a  student  at  an  inn 

of  court,  331. 
keeping  the  terms,  331. 
general  errors  in  the  education  of 

one,  332. 
requisite  qualifications,  333. 
his  disgust  for  his  profession,  357. 
attending  trials,  344. 
address,  340. 

arts,  honest  and  dishonest,  346. 
his  duty  as  an  advocate,  349. 


Lawyer,  his  duty  as  a  judge,  350. 

occasional  sudden  rise,  354. 
in  retirement,  356. 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  126^  127. 
Leaping,  150. 
Lectures,  36, 53. 

public,  useful,  324,  325. 
OB  pulpit-eloquence,  103. 
on  anatomy,  137. 
on  the  laws  of  England,  3 1 4. 
clinical,  241. 

on  political  economy,  263. 
on  history,  and  monk  economy, 
387. 
Left  hand,  writing  with,  141. 
Legal  fictions,  327. 
Lemonade,  112. 

Letter  from  Franklin  to  a  lady,  209* 
Priestley  to  Davy,  230. 
Parr  to  Percival,  246. 
West  to  Gray,  329,  S30i 
of  Sir  William  Jones,  200. 
Gray  336. 
Letters  of  Loid  Chatham,  386. 
Lettuces,  215,  216. 

Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  his  education,  415. 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  his  policy,  278. 
his  dancing,  413. 
his  education,  416. 
his  advice  to  his  grand- 
son, 418. 
his  compliment  to  one 
ofhis  generals,  423. 
hisanswerto  his  court* 

iers,  426. 
could  not  change  a 
female  fashion,  429. 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  419, 428. 
Lewis  the  Eighteenth,  423  note. 
Liberty,  24. 
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Life,  happiest  in  the  world,  247. 
LinneuB,  215,  217,  218, 221,  225. 
Literature,  35. 

English,  90,  94. 

classical,  94. 

for  military  men,  187. 

man  of,  277. 

general,  should  be  studied  by  a 
clergyman,  441. 

difierent  illustrations  of  its  gene* 
ral  advantages,  452,  473. 

Persian  and  Arabic,  299. 
Liturgy,  73. 
Lives  of  heroes,  1 60. 
Lloyd\  funds  at,  200. 
Locke,  6,  117. 

his  advice  about  soni^,  267,  321. 
Locks  on  cannon,  167. 
Logic,  use  and  abuse  of,  318,  319. 
Logician^,  19. 
London,  risits  to,  277. 
Institution,  49. 
Longinus,  176. 
Love  of  our  country,  127. 
Loves  of  the  Triangles,  227. 
Liixuries  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  146. 
Luxury,  249  to  252. 
Lyonet,  225. 


M. 


Macartney  (lord),  his  disinterestedness,  3p4. 
Macbride,  238. 
Machiavel,  419,  420. 

quoted,  165. 

his  work  is  a  continual  piece  of 
irony,  421. 
Macnamara,  his  address  to  the  jury,  188. 
Macpherson,  322. 


Magistrate,  good,  256. 

Mahomet,  166. 

Malade  imaginaire,  243. 

Malphigi,  235. 

Malta,  ingenious  works  at,  166. 

Malthus,  402. 

Man  of  mud  and  mire,  423. 

Manners,  67,  89. 

Manoeuvres,  153,  193. 

Mansfield  (lord),  his  advice,  341. 

Maps,  construction  of  121. 

dissected,  120. 
Marching,  116. 

rapid,  153. 
Marlborough,  duke  of,  182,  192,  41 1. 
Mannontel,  14. 

his  account  of  D'Argenson,  380. 
Maroons,  177. 
Martial  law  against  the  plague,  237. 

stratagems,  162. 
Martyn's  Letters  on  Botany,  217. 
Massillon,  98,  99. 

Masson  (chevalier),  anecdote  of,  133. 
Masters,  37,  47,  74. 
Materia  medica,  204. 
Mathematics,  120,  218,  319  to  321. 
Maxim,  89. 

Maynard,  serjeant,  466. 
Mazarine,  396. 
Meals,  111. 
Mechanic  arts,  and  mechanics,  117,  154, 

210,  272. 
Medical  education,  201  to  246. 

systems,  220. 
Medicine,  96. 

causes  of  its  slow  progress  229, 
230. 
Mediocrity,  26. 
Memory,  3,  45,51,  324,  325,^38. 

its  use  and  abuse,  287  to  289. 
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Memory,  Linneus's  bad,  216. 

technical,  ho^r  to  form,  327,  386. 
Mercier,  233. 
Merit,  53. 

shoald  be  the  only  title  to  military 

promotion,  171,  172. 
Metaphysics,  43,  44,  78,  79,  226. 
Microscope,  solar,  212. 
Military  and  naval  education,  108  to  200. 
Military  academies,  1 42. 

King  of  Prussia's  instructions  for 
his  military  school,  1 35. 
Military  prizes,  150. 

pupils,  examinations  of,  171. 
Milk,  111. 
Milton,  93. 

Mimicry,  danger  of,  284. 
Mineralogy,  275. 
Mining,  155. 

Model  of  a  ship,  163,  164. 
Models  of  fortification,  122. 

anatomical,  in  wax,  239. 
Modena  (duke  of),  his  colloquial  powers, 

475. 
Moliere,  233  to  235. 
Money  to  students  at  the  uniyersity,  95. 
Montaigne,  13. 
Montevideo,  129. 
Montesquieu's  Essai  ntr  la  Decadence  des 

Romairu,  387. 
MontfaucoQ,  14, 
Montgomery  (general),  his  ingenuity,  166. 

(colonel),  his  duel,  188. 
Moral  habits,  46. 

duties  of  military  men,  194. 
Morality  by  courtesy,  346. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  97,  351. 
Morellet,  35. 
Morieo,  M.  de,  12*. 
Morland,  23. 


Mothers,  12,  40. 

their  influence  in  education,  127, 
136. 
Museums  of  Paris,  239. 
Music,  156. 

illustrations  of  its  power  over  the 
common  people,  456. 
Musicians,  20. 
Mystery,  399. 


N. 


Natural  history,  46,  211  to  218.; 
Nature,  beauties  of,  80. 
Navigation  best  taught  at  sea,  162,  163. 
Naval  education,  104  to  145,  199,  200. 
Navy  of  England,  why  superior  to  all  others, 
200. 

education  of  boys  for,  118. 
Necker,  427. 
Nelson,  lord,  141,  191. 
Nervous  system,  227. 
Nettles,  sting  of,  214. 
Newmarket,  248. 
Newspapers,  375,  388. 

their  use  in  education,  175. 
Nicholson's  Journal,  276. 
Nineteen-duel  Dick,  189. 
Nisi-prius  victories,  347. 
Nomenclature,  chemical,  223% 
Nosology,  2!t4. 

Notes,  practice  of  taking  them  in  hearing 
lectures,  241,324. 
in  reading,  385. 

private  notes  with  public  letters  to 
ambassadors,  393. 
Nugent  (general),  his  confidence  with  Fre- 
deric the  Great,  395, 467. 
Nurse,  choice  of,  113. 
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Oatb,  extraordinary  medical  one«  235. 

Obedience^  nilkary,  184. 

Officer^  mechiduoi  uMfel  to,  117,  118. 

one  cashiered  for  intosdcatMO,  148. 

saying  of  a  French  one,  148. 

TOW  of  a  Prussian  one,  149. 
Officers  should  learn  the  drill  of  privates, 
153. 

education  of,  170  to  200. 

general,  195. 

what  sort  wanted  in  England,  196. 
Opinions  not  to  befiz«d  oarly,  403. 
Opinm,  112,  258. 

Orators,  how  tiiose  of  Eqom  w«ra  edoeatod, 
286. 

tho  habit  of  traascribing  is  hurtful 
to,  385. 
Oratory,  349>  350, 404  to  406. 

is  a  fit  qualification  fi>r  a  prince, 
426. 
Ordeals  like  those  of  the  Indiaut,  15a 
Orders  given  by  Chevert,  191. 
OidinatiosiasrBion,  62. 
Organization  to  bo  consulted,  11. 
Organs;  diflerenco  of,  occasions  diflerence 
of  taste,  3. 

defeotof  thoio  of  articniatfon,  264. 
Originality,  fake  idea  of,  231. 
OrMr,  oeiinl,  237. 
Ossian,  322. 

OTrigger,  Sir  Lociaii,  189. 
Oxensliem  (chancellor),  his  advice  to  his 
son,  357. 


P. 


Padlock,  432. 
Painters,  9,  It. 

talk  of  iospiratioQ,  6« 
Pkley,  62,  94,  206,  208,  326. 
on  duellings  186. 
his  Natural  Theology,  21 1,  213. 
Pancratiun,  a  court  of  law  should  not  be, 

346. 
Paper-days,  317. 
Parents,  38, 39. 

their  mistakes,  314. 
Pariiamentary  debating,  406,  402,  410. 

intaest,  54^  50,  206l 
Pamel,  12,  246. 
Parsley,  sprig  of,  159. 
Parties,  literary,  242. 
Pascal,  96. 

Pathology,  humoral,  227. 
Patriotism  bow  connected  with  eessMsy, 

249. 
Patronage,  useless  to  a  lawyer,  334^  335. 
Peasantry,  how  to  impnyve  them,  260  to 

272. 
Peculiarities  in  a  preacher  t*  be  avoided, 

103. 
Penal  code,  English,  327. 
Percival,  246. 

Periodical  works  of  Cfiticitm»  276. 
Perseverance  11,  336. 
Persian  language,  462. 

youth,  of  ancient  tine%  156. 
Pestaloaszi,  210  note. 
Peter,  czar,  422. 

Peterborough  (lord),  anecdote  ot,  100. 
Pharmacy,  204,  240. 
Phidias  his  two  statues,  ^54,  355. 
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Philip  of  Macedon^  286. 
Philopoemen^  excellent  account  of,  181. 
Philosophers,  19,  89. 

advice  of  a  Roman  one,  104. 
Physicians,  fortune  of,  901. 
reputation,  908. 
on  what  their  success  depends, 

203. 
fespect  shewn  to  ttiem,  222. 
qualities  necessary  for  them, 

202,  203. 
agreeaUe,  292. 
men  of  literature,  2i5. 
Ktt,  Mr.  378. 
Plans  of  fortification,  155. 
manting  and  laying  out  grounds,  274. 
Platonic  doctrine  of  fevew,  226. 
Platonbto,  190. 
Pfey«,  historical,  128. 
Playthings,  122. 

Pleader's  Guide  quoted,  296,  339. 
Pleasures,  refined,  109. 
Plutarch's  Uves,  176,181. 

a  lady  cheated  with  them  by 
Hume,  133. 
Poetry,  19,  20, 

Poets,  how  they  remember,  19. 
Polignac,  madamede,  428. 
Politeness,  99. 

Political  economy,  257,  262,  400  to  4a5. 
Polyenus^  his  Martial  Stratagems.  166. 
Alytechnic  school,  170,  178. 
Pompadour  (madame),  a  saying  of  hers, 

358. 
Poor,  how  to  treat  them,  952. 
Pope,  1,6. 

Popular  and  unpopular  writers,  402. 
Porters,  Turkish,  119. 
Portsmouth,  natal  college  M,  172. 
Potemkin,hi8stcrlct-wnp,  147. 


Poverty,  58. 

Practice  and  theory,  176  to  181. 

freaching,  57. 

extempore,  and  theatrical,  100. 
good  models  of,  102. 
fine,  senUments  of  Frederic  of 
PkTomia  oonceming,  441. 
Preceptor,  choice  of  one  for  a  prince,  432. 

impatient  preceptors,  12. 
Preferments,  ecclesiastical,  59  to  69. 
Prejudice,  English,  1 12. 
Prejudices,  105,  126,  197. 
Preparation  for  public  lectures,  S24,  325. 
Presence  of  mind,  1 1 4,  426. 

'  how  to  be  acquired,  179,  1 80. 
necessary  to  a  prince,  496. 
Preyost's  Life  of  Lesage,  14. 
Price,  275. 
Pride,  114. 

Priestley,  Dr.  ^15,  29l,  930,  398. 
Prince,  education  of,  412. 

what  he  need  not  be;  415,  414. 
should  be  eyery  inch  a  kmg,  417. 
choice  of  a  preceptor  for»  439. 
difficulties  in  his  education,  433. 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  his  sentimento  con- 
cerning the  military  academy  at  Berlin, 
147. 
Prints  of  Microcoam  and  DMk  BoUeux, 

119. 
Priyata  education,  74  to  77. 
preparatory  ditto,  145. 
notes  seat  with  ambaasadon'  public 
letters,  393. 
Prize-money,  200. 
Prizes  for  military  academies,  150. 
Prodigies,  3. 

Profession,  choice  of,  9  to  22. 
Professions,  learned,  47. 
Professors,  French,  171. 
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Profligacy,  104. 
Prohibitions,  157. 

and  restraints,  how  vain  in  the 
education  of  a  prince,  432. 
Promises,  fidelity  to,  376. 
Promotion  in  the  church,  57. 
Pronunciation  of  modern  languages,  388. 
Property,  but  not  honour,  protected  by  the 

English  laws,  187. 
Provincial  Letters,  97. 
Prudence,  95, 

instance  of,  in  a  general,  166. 
sort  necessary  for  a  king,  427. 
Public  education,  74,  75,  158. 

for  a  statesman,  575. 
Public  mind,  a  prince  should  be  taught  to 

study  the  temper  of,  427. 
Public  opinion,  158. 
Pulteney  (Dr.),  his  General  View  of  the 

Wntmgs  of  Linnaras,  215. 
Pumps,  155. 

Punishments  and  rewards  for  military  aca- 
demies, 156. 
Pyrrhtts,  saying  of,  110. 


a 


Quarrels,  how  to  ayoid  them,  190. 
Quarrying,  153. 

Quarto  volume  on  a  caterpillar,  and  ano- 
ther on  a  frog,  225. 
Questions  for  military  pupils,  177  to  182. 
Quintilian,  287,.  342. 
Quixote,  Don,  233. 


R. 


Racine,  413. 


Raillery,  use  of,  226. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  35 1. 
Rant  dc8  vaches,  456. 
^  Reading,  41. 

aloud,  102. 

should  be  performed  in  the 
natural  tone,  445. 
desultory,  217.  . 

what  kinds  fit  for  country-gentle- 
men, 276. 
Reason,  44. 

Reasoning,  97,  206,  207. 
Reaumur,  238. 
Rector,  62,  66,  67. 

Reformation,  caution  in  attempttng,429»  430. 
Regent  of  France,  173, 174. 
Religion,  ignorance  of,  105. 

for  military  men,  1 45. 
Remedies  proposed  for  the  defects  in  tha 
system  of  education  in  thi»  country,  il  1 
to  179. 
Remedies,  universal,  228. 

operatiop  of,  241. 
Repartee,  398. 
Reporters  (law*),  338. 
Repu  tatipn  of  physicians  not  ca8ual,20 1 ,  202. 
Resemblance^  20. 
Restrictions  often  vain,  148. 
Retirement,  75. 
Revenge,  109. 
Revenues,  73. 

Reviews,  literary,  should  be  read  by  coun* 
try-gentlemen,  276. 

Edinburgh  Review,  276. 
Reviews,  military,  177. 
Revolution,  signs   of,  to  be   studied   by 

princes,  427. 
Revolution,  the  French,  117. 

its  supposed  and  real  causes, 
427,  428, 
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Rewards,  5S. 

and  punishnienis  for  military  aca- 
demies, 158,  159. 
proportioned  to  merit,  1Q5. 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  182. 

his  opinion  on  natural  taste  and 
genius,  7. 
Richardson  on  duelling,  186. 
Ridicule,  use  of,  207. 
Riding,  132. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  "124*. 
Rochefoucauld*  13. 
Rochester  (lord),  anecdote  of,  92. 
Roman  soldier,  his  gait,  J  53. 
Romance  preferable  to  selfishness,  350. 
Rousseau,  117,  121. 

his  sentiments  on  duelling,  186. 
his  letters  on  botany,  217. 
his  Emilius,  272, 


S. 


Sailors  and  soldiers,  their  education  at  school 

the  same,  163,  199.   . 
Salamanca,  consultation  at,  237. 
Sandford  and  Mertoo,  124,  125. 
Sangrado,  234. 
Sanscrit,  estimate  of  itsyalue  as  an  object 

of  study,  462. 
Satire,  exquisite,  227. 
Saturnalia  of  school-boys,  220. 
Savage,  23. 

Sawing  and  splitting  wood,  exercise  of,  116. 
Saxe,  marshal,  191. 

anecdotes  of,  133. 
Schomberg,  colonel,  424  note. 
Schoolmasters,  56. 
Schools,  elementary,  37  to  52. 
public,  42,  74,  76. 

improvement  in  these,  S03. 


Schools,  central,  32,  33. 

initiatory,  39,  40,  45,  46. 
old  and  new,  49. 
royal,  49. 
of  science,  34. 
of  medicine  at  Paris,  238. 
provincial  may  give  a  bad  dialect, 
294. 
Science,  schools  of^  34. 
essay  on,  36. 
useliil  to  lawyers,  323. 
new  language  of,  337. 
Sciences  fit  for  country-gentlemen,  275, 

276. 
Search,  94. 

Seasons,  vicissitudes  and  hardships  of,  1 10. 
Seeker,  444.  , 

Sectaries,  105. 
Sections,  119. 
Selections,  93. 

Self-approbation,  pleasure  o(  146. 
-command,  17. 
-examination,  107. 
•taught  persons,  228. 
Selkirk  (lord),  his  observations  on  emigra- 
tion, 257,  402. 
Senseif,  11. 

early  exercise  of,  204. 
Sensibility,  11. 
Sermon,  extract  from  one  of  Dr.  Paley's, 

62  note. 
Sermons,  French,  98, 100* 
good,  lOK 

the  practice  of  committing  them  to 
memory  considered^  444. 
Setters  up,  scientific,  243. 
Shakspeare,  129. 
Shenstone's  proud  urchin,  114. 
Sherbet,  112. 
Sherlock^  444. 
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Shooting,  151. 

Short  cuts  to  «iniiieiice  ia  Um  Ivm,  imprac- 
ticable, SS5. 

Sicard,  abbi,  42. 

Signals  for  decamping,  195. 

Sincerity,  431. 

Hingularicy,  104. 

Sir  Lttcios  OTrigger,  189, 193. 

Sleeping  in  the  day-time,  111. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nalioai»  9M,  401. 

Sobriety,  149. 

Solar  microtoDpe,  2\% 

Soldier,  habits  of,  IIH. 

gait  of  the  Roman,  153. 

Sophia  of  Zell,  anecdote  of,  42d. 

SophiBtfy,  97. 

Spain  (king  of),  his  edict,  237. 

Spallanzani,  238. 

Spartan  simplicity,  249. 

Speaking,  to  be  early  attended  to^  284  to 
f67,  404^  405. 
and  reading,  IDS. 

Special  pleaders,  333,  338  to  343. 

l^>ecifics,  false  idea  of,  22$. 

Spedmeas,  labdM,  of  the  materia  OMdlca, 
204. 

Spelman,  sir  Henry,  313. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  2. 

Sphinx,  allusion  to,  337. 

Spirits^  and  wine.  111. 

Spiders,  their  curious  eyes,  212. 

Sports,  cruel  and  mealy,  151. 

Squires,  country,  education  of,  254,  255, 
tM. 

Stahl,  52. 

Stammerers  not  fil  far  the  bar,  284. 

Sute-papers,  392  to  394. 

Statesmen,  54i 

character  of,  360. 

Statue  of  Chabriai^  105. 


Statue,  annuity  paid  for  one   of  Venu». 

255. 
Steele,  sir  Richard,  253. 
Sterlet'soop,  140. 
Sterne  quoted,  159. 
Slawart's  ElencnU  of  dtt  Hasnan  Mind,  1 3, 

337,  404. 
Stimulus,  112. 
Stone-eater,  238. 
Strange,  sir  John,  332. 
Strength,  110. 
Studies  biblical,  96. 

for  military  acnfanieg,  160, 161. 
Study,  courses  o^  324. 
Style,  Latin  apoUs  English,  300,  301. 

the  French  noble  and  Tulgar,  389. 
Sully,  military  cxerctica  reoommended  by, 

his  economy,  185. 

his  disinterestedness,  394,  424,  425, 
428. 

his  atuchment  to  Henry  the  Fourth, 
424. 

his  Memoirs^  133,  180,  322. 
Superiors,  defer«K3t  to^  184w 
Superstitious  terrom,  144. 
Surgery,  96. 

its  coMwzion  with  nedmBki^  2ia 
Surveying,  120. 
Swift,  93. 
Swimming,  151. 
Sydenham,  233. 
Sympathy,  75. 
Systems,  medical,  220. 


Tableau  de  Pari$^  233. 
Tacit»»  101,  942. 
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Tacitus  quoted,  f  87,  S79« 
Tact  and  judgment^  how  they  difier,  178  to 
182. 
medical,  206. 
Tactics,  European,  177. 
Talents,  how  to  cultirate  military,  176  to 

182. 
Tar-water,  228. 
Taste,  22. 

principleB  of,  274i,  275. 
for  music,  poetry,  and  pftiiHing,  7* 
classical,  373,  374. 
Tea  not  fit  for  military  men.  111. 
Technical  knowledge  over^nted,  1 68. 
memory,  386. 
teaching,  41. 
Teignmouth  (lord),  his  Life  of  Sir  WiUittm 

Jones,  297. 
Temerity,  cure  of,  182. 
Temper,  46. 

command  of,  184,  190. 

this  of  great  import- 
ance to.  a  li|wyer, 
290,  345. 
of  a  prince,  must  be  sedulously 
guarded,  451,  432. 
Temperance,  147. 
Temple,  studento  at  ihe,  $^h^ 
TenanU  and  landlords,  their  mutual  duties, 

258. 
Terms,  law,  331. 
Thackery  (Dr.),  what  he  said  of  Sir  William 

Jones,  297. 
Theatre  (Pompe/s),  iu  cnrioiie  coBiirac* 

tion,  331. 
Theology,  natural,  94. 
Theories,  medical,  227,  228. 
Theory  and  practice,  177,  180. 
Thiebauit,  72,  169,  395,  413, 414,  431. 
Throgmorton  (ISr  Nicholas);  letter  to,  395. 


T^,  mrifi,  154b  laa 
Tooke,  42. 

Tortoise  and  Achilles,  1 1. 
Tools  of  carpenters  and  smiths,  116. 
Tory  fox-hunter,  259. 
Tournaments,  124. 

TraTelliog,  useful  Sot  military  mwt  195, 
194. 
for  country  gentlemen*  964  to 

266. 
fcr  lawyers,  307, 312. 
for  stalem^,  406  to  i06. 
Travels  and  voyages,  124. 
Treaties,  GoaUng^s  coUectioii  oS,  392. 

how  to  be  studied  by  young  states* 
men,  393. 
Trenck  (baron),  his  Memoira  shoeld  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  military  popib, 

449. 
cautions  however  in  oaading  them, 

450. 
they  aflford  a  fine  exaaij^le  of  the 
general  adlBbtagM  «f  litera- 
ture, 452. 
Trials,  young  lawyers  attending  them,  344. 
Trigonometry,  162,.  163. 
Truth,  365,  431. 
Turban,  19J. 

Turenne»  maohak.  13S#  IMu 
Turgot,  401, 
Tutors,  57. 

law,  339  to  341. 

U. 
Understanding,  diAtent  dbgieee  #f^  419. 
Uniforms,  193. 
Universal  remedies,  228. 
Universities,  27,  56, 263. 

preparation  for,  222  to  240. 

choice  of,  315,316. 
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Uniyenities,  coune  of  studies  for  m  young 
sut^man  at,  384  to  410. 


Valenciennes,  billiards  yery  common  at, 

157. 
Vatel,  326. 

Vegetables,  anatomy  of,  214. 
Vertot'sKnighto  of  Malta,  133. 
Verulam,  lord,  229,  356. 
Victory,  105. 

national  commemorations  o(  159, 
167. 
Vigilance,  148. 
Villars,  saying  of,  159. 
Virgil  quoted,  1220. 
Virtue,  cardinal,  108. 
ViTacity,  11. 
VolUirc,  99,  414. 

his  Life  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  1 33. 
Vulgar  persons,  19. 


W. 

Wallace,  attorney-general,  333. 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  253,  393,  473. 
Water,  places  for  drinking,  248. 
Watson,  bishop,  67,  68. 
Watte,  Dr.  94. 
Weakness,  89. 
Wedgewood,  323. 
Wells^  how  to  sink«  155. 


Westminster,  48,  575,  376.    * 
Whale,  dissection  of,  211. 
Wharton,  duke  of,  381. 
Wiieatley,  275. 
Whisker,  193. 
Whiston,  254. 
Wine  and  spirits.  111,  112. 
Winnowing  books,  385. 
Wit,  19,  20. 

on  what  it  depends,  308  to  312. 
Wolfe  (genenii),  when  he  learnt  Greek,  123. 

picture  of  his  Death,  192. 
Woolwich  acuJeray,  172. 
Work,  in  brass  and  iron,  1 16. 
Workmen,  112. 
Wrestling,  150. 
Writing,  57,  «9. 

with  the  left  hand,  141. 


Xenophon,  302. 


Y- 


Yates,  Mr.  justice;,  332. 
Yoong,  94^  219. 


Zieliien,  general,  178,  179,  181. 
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